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PROLOGUE. 

'/^  For  a  mufe  of  fire ^  that  would  afcend 

^  The  hrightefl  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  jiage^  ^princes  to  a5l^ 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  fwelling  fcene  I 
nenfJjould  the  warlike  Harry ^  like  hifnfelf^ 
Affume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels^ 
Leajht  in^  like  hounds^  floould  famijte^  [word,  and  fire 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all^ 
The  fiat  unraifed  fpirit,  that  hath  dar^d^ 
On  this  unworthy  fcaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.     Can  this  cock- fit  hold 
T'he  vafty  field  of  France  ?  or  may  we^cram^ 
.  3  Within  this  wooden  0,  ^  the  very  cafques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
O,  pardon^  fince  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attefi,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  cyphers  to  this  great  accompt^ 
5  On  your  imaginary  forces  work, 

*  O  for  a  mufe  offre^  &c.]  This  goes  upon  the  notion  of  the 
Peripatetic  fyftem,  which  imagines  feveral  heavens  one  above 
another  ;  the  lall  and  highell  of  which  was  one  of  fire. 

Warburton. 
It  alludes  likewife  to  the  afpiring  nature  of  fire,  which,   by 
its  levity,  at  the  reparation  of  the  chaos,  took  the  higheil  feat 
of  all  the  elements.     Johnson. 

* princes  to  oM, 

^nd  ynonarchs  to  heboid — ]    Shakefpeare  does  not  feem  to  fet 
diilance  enough  between  the  performers  and  fpedtators. 

Johnson, 
2  Within  this  njoooden  O, — ]  Nothing  fhewsmore  evidently  the 
power  of  cuilom  over  language,  than  that  the  frequent  ufe  of 
calling  a  circle  an  O  could  fo  much  hide  the  meannefs  of  the 
metaphor  from  Shakefpeare,  that  he  has  ufed  it  many  times 
where  he  makes  his  moil:  eager  attempts  at  dignity  of  Itile. 

Johnson. 

*  The  'very  cafques^  The  helmets.     Johnson. 

5  Imaginary  forces — ]  Imaginary  for  imagi7iati^-ve,  or  your 
powers  of  fancy.  Aflive  and  pailive  words  are  by  this  author 
frequently  confounded.     John-son. 

A    2  Sup' 


PROLOGUE, 

Suppofe^  "jcithin  the  girdle  of  thefe  walls 
Are  710VJ  confined  two  mighty  monarchies  ; 
^  Whofe  high -up -reared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  afunder^ 
Piece  out  our  imperfeElions  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thoufand  parts  divide  one  man^ 
7  And  make  imaginary  puiffance. 
Thinks  when  we  talk  of  hcrfes^  that  you  fee  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  f  the  receiving  earth. 
^  For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  mujl  deck  our  kings ; 

Carry 

^   Trbo/e  high-up-reared,  (uifi  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous  tmrrunv  ocean  parts  a/under.^  Without 
doubt  the  author  wrote, 

Whofe  high-tip-rearcd  and  ahutting  fronts. 
Perilous,  ■the  narrovj  ocean  parts  afimderP^  For  his  pur- 
pofe  is  to  Ihevv,  that  the  higheit  danger  arifes  from  the  ihock  of 
their  i-neeting,  and  that  it  is  but  a  little  thing  which  keeps 
them  afunder.  This  fenfe  my  emendation  gives  us,  as  the 
common  reading  gives  us  a  contrary  ;  for  thofe  \vhom  2i  perilous 
ccean  parts  afundev,  are  in  no  danger  of  meeting.     Warb. 

Perilous  narro-zvy  in  burlefque  language  meant  no  more  than 
fvery  narro^iv.  In  old  books  this  mode  of  expreffion  occurs  per- 
petually. A  perilous  broad  brim  to  a  hat,  a  perilous  lo?ig  fifjord, 
&c. 

So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Humourous  Lieutenant, 

"  She  is /^/-//t'/Yj  crafty."  Stejevens. 
7  And  make  imaginary  puifance,']  This  ihews  that  Shakefpeare 
was  fully  fenfible  of  the  abfurdity  of  fhewing  battles  on  the 
theatre,  which  indeed  is  never  dene  but  tragedy  becomes  farce. 
Nothing  can  be  reprefented  to  the  eye  but  by  fomething  like  it, 
and  'vjithin  a  --wooden  O  nothing  very  like  a  battle  can  be  exhi- 
bited.    Johnson. 

Other  authors  of  that  age  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the 
fam.e  abfurdities.  In  Hey  wood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Wejl,  1631  ; 
a  Chorus  enters  and  fays, 

*'  Our  flage  fo  lamely  can  exprefs  a  fea 
*'  That  we  are  forc'd  by  Chorus  to  difcourfe 
*'  What  fhould  have  been  in  aftion,"  l3c.    Ste^vens, 
^  Fcr  ^tis  your  thoughts  that  noiv  7nuji  deck  our  kings  ; 

Carry  tke?n  here  and  there,- — ]  Vv'^e  may  read  kitig  for  kings. 
The  prclogue  relates  only  to  this  fmgle  play.  The  miftake  was 
made  by  referring  them  to  kiitgs  which  belongs  to  thoughts.  The 
Sfin^(i  is,  your  thauyhti  tnufi  gl-ue  the  king  his  proper  greatnefs  ',  carry 

thcrefrr^ 


PROLOGUE. 

Carry  them  here  and  there^  jumping  d*er  times, 
burning  the  accomplijhment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glafs  ;  for  the  which  fupply. 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  hiftory ; 
Who^  prologue-like^  your  humble  patience  pray^ 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge ^  our  play, 

therefore  your  thoughts  here  and  there,  jumping  over  time,  and 
crowding  years  into  an  hour.     Johnson. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  oblervation  is  juft.  In  this  play, 
the  king  of  France  as  well  as  England,  makes  his  appearance, 
arid  the  fenfe  may  be  this,  it  muji  be  to  your  imagifiations  that 
our  kings  are  indebted  for  their  royalty,     Steevens. 


A  3  Perfon^ 


^7- 
ibndgc,! 

Grey,     J 


Perfons  Reprefented. 

King  HENRY  the  Fifth. 

Duke  of  Gloucefter,  1 

Duke  of  Bedford,      >l^rothers  to  the  king, 

Duke  of  Clarence,    j 

Duke  of  York,   \  ^^,i,,  t,  the  king. 

Duke  of  Kxeter,  J  ^ 

Earl  of  Salifbury. 

Earl  of  Weicmorland. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Bifliop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cam! 

Lord  Scroop,  ^confpirators  agalnft  the  king. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey, 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Gov/er,  Fluellen,  Mack- 
morris,  Jamy,  officers_  in  king  Henrfs  army. 

Nym,  Bardolph,  Piilol,  Boy,  formerly  fervants  t§ 
Falftaff^  now  foldiers  in  the  king^s  arnry. 

Bates,  Court,  V/iiliams,  foldiers, 

Charles,  king  of  France, 

The  Dauphin. 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Conilable,  Orleans,  Rambures,  Bourbon,  Grandpree, 
French  lords. 

Governor  of  Harfleur. 

Montjoy,  a  herald, 

Arnhajfadors  to  the  king  of  F.rgland. 

Ifabel,  qiieen  of  France. 

Catharine,  daughter  to  the  king  of  France, 

Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  princefs  Catharine. 

Quickly,  Piftol's  wife^  an  hojlefs. 

Chorus, 

Lprdsy  MeJfengerSy  French  and  EnglifJj  Soldiers^   with 
other  Attendants. 

^he  SCENE,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  ^  lies  in  Eng" 
land',  kit  afterwards y  wholly  in  France, 


,   'The    life    of 

KING     HENRY    V. 

ACT    I.      SCENE    I. 

An  antichamber  in  the  Englijh  courts   at  Kenelworih, 
Enter  the  archhifroop  of  Canterhurj^  and  hiJJjop  of  Ely. 

*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

MY  lord,  I'll  tell  you— That  felf  bill  is  urg'd. 
Which,  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  lait  king's 
reign. 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  againft  us  pafl. 
But  that  the  fcambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  pulh  it  out  of  further  queltion. 

Ely. 

'  the  life  of  Henry  F.]  This  play  was  writ  (as  appears  from 
a  paiTage  in  the  chorus  to  the  fifth  act)  at  the  time  of  the  earl 
of  EfTex's  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  not  till  after  Henry  the  Vlth  had  been 
played,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  conclaficn  of  this  play.     Pope. 

The  life  of'He7iry  F.]  The  tranfaftions  comprifed  in  this 
hiftoricai  play  commence  about  the  latter  end  of  the  £rft,  and 
terminate  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  king's  reign  ;  when  he  mar- 
ried Catharine  princefs  of  France,  and  clofed  up  the  differences 
betwixt  England  and  that  crown.     Theobald. 

*  ArchbfJjop  of  Canterbury.'\  This  firfc  fcene  was  added  fince 
the  edition  of  1608,  which  is  much  fhcrt --f  the  prefent  editions, 
wherein  the  fpeeches  are  generally  t;nlarged  and  raifed  :  feveral 
whole  fcenes  befides,  and.  all  the  chorus's  alfo,  were  fmce  added 
by  Shakefpeare.     Pope. 

On  this  fubjed  a  play  was  written  about  the  time  of  Shake- 
fpeare ;  but  whether  before  or  after  his  Plenry  V.  made  its 
appearance,  has  not  yet  been  abfolutely  determined.  I  have  two 
copies  of  it  in  my  poffeiTion  :  one  without  date  (which  feems 
much  the  elder  cf  the  two)   and  another   (apparently  copied 

A  4  from 


S  KINGHENRYV. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  Ihall  we  refifl  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  mufl  be  thought  on.     If  it  pafs  againfl  us. 
We  lofe  the  better  half  of  our  pofleflion  : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  teftament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  llrip  from  us  ;  being  valu'd  thus,— 

from  it)  dated  1617,  though  printed  by  Bernard  Alfop  (who 
was  printer  of  the  other  edition)  and  fold  by  the  fame  perfon 
and  at  the  fame  place.  Alfop  appears  to  have  been  a  printer 
before  the  year  1600,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  twenty 
appointed  by  decree  of  the  ftar-chamber  to  print  for  this  king- 
dom. I  believe,  however,  this  piece  to  have  been  prior  to  that 
of  Shakefpeare  for  feveral  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  is  the  very  **  difpleafmg  play"  alluded  to  in 

the  epilogue  to  the  fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IV. -for  Old- 

cajile  died  a  trwstyr.  Oldcaftle  is  the  Fal'laif  of  the  piece,  which 
is  defpicable,  and  full  of  ribaldty  and  impiety  from  the  firll 
fcene  to  the  laft. — Secondly,  becaufe  Shakefpeare  feems  to 
have  taken  not  a  few  hints  from  it ;  for  it  comprehends  in  fome 
meafure  the  ftory  of  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  as  well  as  of 
Henry  V.  and  no  ignorance  I  think  could  debafe  the  gold  of 
Shakefpeare  into  fuch  drofs ;  though  no  chemiilry  but  that  of 

Shakefpeare  could  exalt  fuch  bafe  metal  into  gold. When  the 

prince  of  Wales  in  Henry  IV.  calls  Falftaff  my  old  lad  of  the 
Cajile,  it  is  probably  but  a  fneering  allufion  to  the  deferved  fate 
which  this  performance  met  with ;  for  there  is  no  proof  that 
our  poet  was  ever  obliged  to  change  the  name  of  Oldcaille 
into  that  of  Falllaff,  though  there  is  an  abfolute  certainty  that 
this  piece  muft  have  been  condemned  by  any  audience  before 
whom  it  was  ever  reprefented. 

Lailly,  becaufe  it  appears  (as  Mr.  Farmer  has  obferved)  from 
the  jells  of  the  famous  comedian  Tarlton,  4.10.  161 1,  that  he 
had  been  particularly  celebrated  in  the  part  of  the  Clown  *  in 
Henry  V.  and  though  this  character  does  not  exiil  in  our  play, 
we  find  it  in  the  other,  which,  for  the  reafons  already  enume- 
rated, I  fuppofe  to  have  been  prior  to  this. 

This  anonymous  play  of  Henry  V.  is  neither  divided  into 
atls  or  fcenes,  is  uncommonly  Ihort,  and  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  imperfeclly  taken  down  during  the  repre- 
fentation.  As  much  cf  it  appears  to  have  been  omitted,  we 
may  fuppofe  that  the  author  did  not  think  it  convenient  for  his 
reputation  to  publilh  a  more  ample  copy.     Steevens. 

*  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  maniifcript  note  in  his  copy  of  Langbaine,  fays,  that 
T:i-rkon  appear\i  in  the  character  of  the  Judge  who  receives  the  box  on  the 
car.    This  J«<ig6  is  likcwifc  a  cliar:i<fier  in  the  old  play. 

As 


KINGHENRYV.  9 

As  much  as  would  maintain  to  the  king's  honour 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights  ^ 
Six  thoufand  and  two  hundred  good  efquires  ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age 
Of  indigent  faint  fouls,  pafl  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alm-houfes,  right  well  fupply'd  ; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king,  befide, 
A  thoufand  pounds  by  the  year.     Thus  runs  the 
bill. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all, 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard, 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courfes  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not. 
The  breath  no  fooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildnefs,  mortify'd  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too  :  yea,  at  that  veiy  moment, 
3  Confideration,  like  an  angel,  came. 
And  whipt  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  •, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradife. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celeftial  fpirits. 
Never  was  fuch  a  fudden  fcholar  made  : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood  4- 
"With  fuch  a  heady  current,  fcowering  faults  j 
Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulnefs 
So  foon  did  lofe  his  feat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  bleffed  in  this  change. 

3  Confideration^  like  an  angel,  &c.]  As  paradife,  when  fm  and 
Adam  were  driven  out  by  the  angel,  became  the  habitation 
of  celeftial  fpirits,  fo  the  king's  heart,  fmce  cofijidsration  has 
driven  out  his  follies,  is  now  the  receptacle  of  wifdom  and  of 
virtue.     Johnson. 

*  Ne'ver  came  reformation  like  a  flood^  Alluding  to  the  method 
by  which  Hercules  cleanfed  the  famous  ftables  v/hen  he  turned 
a  river  through  them.  Hercules  iHll  is  in  our  author's  head 
when  he  mentions  the  Hydra,   .  Johnson,  ' 

Cantl 
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Cant.  Hear  him  but  reafon  in  divinity  5^ 
And,  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wifh 
You  would  defire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate: 
Hear  him  debate  of  common-wealth  affairs, 
You'd  fay,  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  Itudy. 
Lift  his  difcourfe  of  war,  and  you  ihall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  mufic. 
Turn  him  to  any  caufe  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloofe. 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  fpeaks, 
^  The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  ftill  ^ 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  mens'  ears. 
To  fteal  his  fweet  and  hony'd  fentences  -, 
7  So  that  the  art,  and  prad:ic  part  of  life. 

Mud 

5  Hsr.r  him  hut  reafon  in  di^vinify,  &c.]  This  fpeech  feems  to 
have  been  copied  from  king  James's  prelates,  fpeaking  of  their 
Solomon  :  when  archbilhop  Whitgift,  who,  as  an  eminent  wri- 
ter fays,  died  foon  afternvards,  and  probably  doated  then,  at  the 
Kampton-Cclhrt  conference,  declared  hinifelf  'verily  per/uaded, 
that  his  facred  ?najcfty  /poke  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  And,  in  effect, 
this  fcene  was  added  after  king  James's  acceffion  to  the  crown  : 
fo  that  we  have  no  way  of  avoiding  its  being  efteemed  a  com- 
pliment to  himt  but  by  fuppofing  it  was  a  fatire  on  his  bijhops, 

W  A  R  B  U  R  T  O  N . 

Why  thefe  lines  fhould  be  divided  from  the  reft  of  the  fpeech 
and  applied  to  king  James,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  ;  nor 
why  an  opportunity  fhould  be  fo  eagerly  fnatched  to  treat  with 
contempt  that  part  of  his  character  which  was  leaft  contemp- 
tible. King  Jam.es's  theological  knowledge  v/as  not  incon^- 
derable.  To  prefide  at  difputations  is  not  very  fuitable  to  a 
king,  but  to  underftand  the  queliions  is  furely  laudable.  The 
poet,  if  he  had  James  in  his  thoughts,  was  no  Ikilful  encomiaft; 
for  the  mention  of  Harry's  (kill  in  v/ar,  forced  up.n  the  re- 
m.embrance  of  his  audience  the  great  deficiency  of  their  prefent 
king ;  who  yet  with  all  his  faults,  and  many  faults  he  had, 
was  fuch,  that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  fays,  he  <v:oidd  be  content  that 
E?tgland  Jhculd  ne'ver  have  a  better,  pro'vided  that  it  Jhould  ne'vcr 
have  a  nxorfe.     Johnson. 

^  The  air,  &c.]  This  line  is  exquiiltely  beautiful. 

Johnson. 

7  So  that  the  art  /7W  praflic /^r/  of  life,']  All  the  editions,  if 
I  am  not  deceived,  are  guilty  of  a  iiight  corruption  in  this 
pafTage.     The  archbilhop  has  been  fhewing  what  a  mafter  the 

king 
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Muft  be  the  miftrefs  to  this  theorique  : 

Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  ihould  glean  it, 

Since  his  addiclion  was  to  courfes  vain ; 

His  companies  unlecter'd,  rude,  and  fhallov/-. 

His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  fports  ; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  iludy. 

Any  retirement,  any  fequeilration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  ftrawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 
And  wholfom  berries  thrive^  and  ripen  bed, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  bafer  quality. 
And  fo  the  prince  obfcur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildnefs  ;  which,   no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  fummer  grafs,  fafteft  by  night, 
Unfeen,  yet  crefcive  in  his  faculty  ^. 

kjng  was  in  the  theory  of  divinity,  war,  and  policy:  fo  that  it 
mult  be  expected  (as,  I  conceive,  he  would  inter)  that  the 
king  Ihould  now  wed  that  theory  to  a^Tdon,  and  the  putting  the 
feveral  parts  of  his  knowledge  into  pradice.  If  this  be  our 
author's  meaning,  1  think,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  he  v/rote. 

So  that  the  adl,  and praciicy   &€. 
Thus  we  have  a  confonance  in  the  tern^s  and  fenfe.     For  the- 
ory is  the  art,  and  jftudy  of  the  rules  of  any  fcience  ;  and  adlion, 
the  exemplification  of  thofe  rules  by  proof  and  experiment. 

Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Dr.  Warburton,  hut  it  ap- 
pears to  me  founded  upon  a  mifinterpretaticn.  The  true  mean- 
ing feems  to  be  this.  He  difcourfes  wiuh  fo  much  fniill  on  alt 
fubjedls,  that  the  art  avd  pradice  of  life  muj}  he  the  mijhfjs  or 
teacher  of  his  theorique',  that  is,  that  his  th^eory  muf  ka-oe  been 
taught  by  art  and  pradice  \  which,  yi?yj  /}£-,  is  lirange,  iince  he- 
could  fee  little  of  the  true  art  or  praaice  among  his  loofe  com- 
panions, nor  ever  retired  to  digeil  his  pradlice  into  theory  :  art 
is  ufed  by  the  author  for  practice,  as  diftinguirnsd  from  fcience 
or  theory,     Johnson. 

*  crefci'ue  in  his  faculty?^   Increafmg  in  its  proper  power, 

jOJiNSON. 

Grenv  like  the  fummer  grafs,  fafeji  hy  mo-ht 
Unfeen,  yet  crefcvve  in  his  f acid ty^ 

Crefcit  occulto  velut  arbor  asvo 
.   Fama  Marcelli.     Steevsns. 

Cant 
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Cant.  It  muft  be  lb  :  for  miracles  are  ceas'd  5 
And  therefore  we  muft  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfeded. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord, 
How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill, 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?   Doth  his  majefty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Ca?it.  He  feems  indifferent ; 
Or,  rather,  fwaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherifhing  the  exhibiters  againft  us  : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majefty,— 
Upon  our  fpiritual  convocation, 
And  in  regard  of  caufes  now  in  hand  ;■  • 

"Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  fum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predeceffors  part  withal. 

Ely.  Flow  did  this  offer  feem  receiv'd,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majefty  : 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  feverais,  and  unhidden  paffages  9 
Of  his  true  titles  to  fome  certain  dukedoms ; 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  feat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  Edward  liis  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambaffador  upon  that  inftant 
Crav'd  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embafiy ; 
Which  I  could  v/ith  a  ready  guefs  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  fpeaks  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I'll  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[Exeunt. 

^  The  feverais,  and  unhidden  pajjages]  This  line  I  fu{pe£l  of 
corruption,  though  it  may  be  fairly  enough  explained:  the 
po.^lfo.ges  of  his  titles  are  the  lines  oi  fuccejjion  by  which  his  claims 
defcend.     Unhidden  is  open,  dear,     Johnson. 

SCENE 
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SCENE        II. 

Opens  to  the  prefence. 

Enter  king  Henry ^  Gloucefter^  Bedford^  Clarence^  War 
wick^  Wefimorland^  and  Exeter, 

K,  He?try.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Cante  - 

bury  ? 
Exe.  Not  here  in  prefence. 
K.  Henry,  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 
Weft.  ^  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambafTador,  my  liege  ? 
K'  Henry.  Not  yet,  my  coufin  ^  ;  we  would  be  re- 
folv'd, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  fome  things  of  weight, 
That  3  talk  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  Franc 

Enter  the  archhifhop  of  Canterbury^  and  bijhop  of  Ely. 

Cant.  God  and  his  angels  guard  your  facred  thro. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Henry.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 
My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed ; 
And  juftly  and  religioufly  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  fhoulcl,  or  fhould  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And,  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  Ihould  faHiion,  wreft,  or  bow  your  reading, 
^  Or  nicely  charge  your  underftanding  foul 

■   Shall  njje  call  hi,  kc.']  Here  began  the  old  play.     Pope. 
*  Not  yet,  my  coufin,  &:c.]    The  410.  1608,  reads. 
Not  yet,  my  coufin,  till  ^we  be  refi)lv^d 
Of  fome  ferious  matters  touching  us  and  France, 

Steevens. 
3  — tafk — ]    Keep  bufied  with  fcruples  ^nd  laborious   dif- 
ouiritions.     Johnson. 

+  Or  nicely  charge  your  under  ft  abiding  four\  Take  heed  leH:  by  nice 
nnd  fubtle  fophilLry  you  burthen  your  knowing  foul,  or  kno--iv- 
ingly  burthen  your  jhul,  with  the  guilt  of  advancing  a  falfe  title, 
or  of  maintaining,  by  fpecious  fallacies,  a  claim  which,  if  fhewn 
in  its  native  and  true  colours,  would  appear  to  be  falfe. 

Johnson. 

With 
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With  opening  titles  ^  mifcreate,  whofe  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth : 
For,  Goci  doth  know,  how  many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  yoiir  reverence  fh^ll  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  ^  take  heed  how  you  impav/n  our  perfon, 
Kovv  you  awake  the  fleeping  fword  of  war ; 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God  take  heed : 
For  never  two  liich  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whofe  guiltlefs  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  fore  complaint, 
'Gainfc  him,  whofe  wrong  gives  edge  unto  the  fword. 
That  makes  fuch  wafte  in  brief  miortaiity. 
f  Under  this  conjuration,  fpeak,  my  lord ; 
For  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  m  heart, 
That  what  you  fpeak  is  in  your  confcience  wafh'd. 
As  pure  as  iin  with  baptifm. 

Ca?iL  Then  hear  me,  gracious  fovereign,  and  you 
peers. 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  fervices. 
To  this  imperial  throne. — There  is  no  bar  ^ 
To  make  againfl  your  highnefs'  claim  to  France, 


5  — mifcreate — ]    Ill-begctten,  illegitimate,  fpurious. 

Johnson, 

^  — take  heed  hoiv  you  impaijon.  our  per/on^  The  whole  drift 
of  the  king  is  to  imprefs  upon  the  archbifliop  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
caution  with  which  he  is  to  fpeak.  He  tells  him  that  the  crime 
of  unjufi  war,  if  the  war  be  unjuft,  fhall  reft  upon  him. 

Therefore  take  heed  hc~a)  you  bnpa^vii  your  perfon. 
So  I  thinic  it  fhould  be  read.      Take  heed  ho^u  you  pledge  your- 
{e.\^,  your  honour,  your  happinefs,  in  fupport  of  bad  advice. 

Dr.  Warburton  explains  impatui  hy  engage ,  and  fo  efcapes 
^he  difficulty.      Johnson. 

7   Under  this  conjuratioji,']  The  4to,  i6o8,  reads, 
Jjftcr  this  conjuration.     Steevens. 

^  There  is  fio  bar,  &c.]     This  whole  fpeech  is   copied 

(in  a  manner  njerhatim)  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  V.  year 
the  fecofid,  folio  4.  XX,  xxx,  xl,  tijc.  In  the  firft  edition  it  is 
very  imperfcifl,  and  the  whole  hiflory  and  names  of  the  princes 
are  confounded ;  but  this  was  afterwards  fet  right,  and  cor- 
reded  from  his  original,  Hall's  Chronicle.     Pope, 

2  But 
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But  this  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond  -j-^— 

In  t  err  am  Salicam  mulieres  ne  fiiccedant  9  j 

No  It' Oman  jJoall  fucceed  in  Salique  land : 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze 

To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 

The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm. 

That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe, 

Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  fubdu'd  the  Saxons, 

There  left  behind  and  fettled  certain  French ; 

Who,  holding  in  difdain  the  German  women. 

For  fome  difhoneft  manners  of  their  life, 

Eftablifh'd  then  this  law ;  to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  faid,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd  Meifen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devifed  for  the  realm  of  France  : 

Nor  did  the  French  poflefs  the  Salique  land. 

Until  four  hundred  one-and-twenty  years 

After  defun6lion  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  fuppos'd  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  twenty-fix  ;  and  Charles  the  Great, 

Subdu'd  the  Saxons,  and  did  feat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Befides,  their  writers  fay. 

King  Pepin,  which  depofed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  defcended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  alfo,  who  ufurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  fole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  flock  of  Charles  the  Great, 

^  This  fpeech  (together  with  the  Latin  pafTage  in  it)  may  as 
well  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  Holinihed  as  from  Hall.     Steev. 

To 
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'  To  fine  his  title  with  fome  fhew  of  truth, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught; 

Convey'd  himfclf  as  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Charlemain,  who  was  the  fon 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  fon 

Of  Charles  the  Great.     Alfo  king  Lewis  the  Ninth, 

Who  was  fole  heir  to  the  ufurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  confcience, 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  'till  fatisfy'd 

That  fair  queen  Ifabel,  his  grandmother, 

Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  forefaid  duke  of  Lorain  i 

By  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  furnmer's  fan. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  fatisfa6i:ion,  all  r^ppear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female  : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  until  this  day, 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  lav/. 

To  bar  your  highnefs  claiming  from  the  female  ; 

And  rather  chufe  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 

Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles  ^, 

Ufurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K,  Henry. 

^   To  fine  his  title,  &c.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  of 
1608,  that  of  the  folio  is,  To  find  his  titk.     I  would  read. 

To  line  his  title  <voith  fo?ns  Jhenv  of  truth. 
To  line  may  lignify  it  at  once  to  decorate  and  to  (Irengthen* 
In  Macbeth  : 

He  did  line  the  rebels  nxiith  hidden  help  and  'vantage* 

Dr.  Warburton  fays,  that  to  fine  his  titkt  is  to  refine  or  im- 
pr  'Ve  it.     The  reader  is  to  judge. 

I  now  believe  that/;/^/  is  right ;  the  jury /"Wj  for  the  plaintiff^ 
or  finds  for  the  defendant  :  to  find  his  title  is,  to  determine  in 
fa-vour  of  his  title  ixith  fome  Jhenx'  of  truth,      John  SON. 

^^  Mr.  Pope  reads : 

Than  o^n\y  imbrace.]  But  where  is  the  an  tithe  fis  betwixt 
hide  in  the  preceding  line,  and  imhrace  in  this  ?    The  two  old 

folios  read.  Than  amply  to  imbarre, We  certainly  mull  read, 

as  Mr.  Waiinirton   iidviibd  me,    ^han  amply  to  imbare- — lay 

cpeHjf 
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K.  Henry.  May  I  with  right  and  confcience  make 
this  claim  ? 

CdrJ.  The  fm  upon  my  head,  dread  fovereign  ! 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, 
When  the  fon  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Defcend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own  •,  unwind  your  bloody  flag  ; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  anceflors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,   to  your  great  grandfire's  tomb. 
From  whom  you  claim  ;  invoke  his  warlike  fpirit, 
And  your  great  uncle's  Ed.ward  the  black  prince  j 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France ; 
While  his  m,ofl:  mighty  father,  on  a  hill. 
Stood  fmiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  w^help 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. — 
O  noble  Englilh,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France  ; 
And  let  another  half  fland  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  adiion  3  ! 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  thcie  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puifiant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  fit  upon  their  throne  -, 
The  blood,  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins  j  and  my  thrice- puifiant  liege 

open,  difplay  to  view.  I  am  furpriz'd  Mr.  Pope  did  not  Hart 
this  conjeciure,  as  Mr.  Rowe  hud  led  the  way  to  it  in  his  edi- 
tion ;  who  reads, 

T/^an  amply  to  make  bare  their  crooked  titles.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  might  have  found  in  the  quarto  of  1608, 
this  reading, 

Than  amply  to  embrace  their  crooked  caufes ; 
out  of  which  line  Mr.  Pope  formed  his  reading,  erroneous  in- 
deed, but  not  merely  capricious.     Johnson. 

I  know  of  no  fuch  word  as  imbars.  To  unbar  is  to  cpen^ 
which  I  fuppcfe  to  be  the  word  fet  down  by  the  poet,  and  was 
probably  oppofed  to  bar.     Ste evens. 

^ cold  for  aFricn!']    The  next  fpeechcs  of  Ely,  Exeter, 

Weftmorhnd,  and  Canterbury,  were  added  after  the  410  1608, 

Ste  EVENS. 

Vol.  VL  B 
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Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprize. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  ihould  roufe  yourfelf. 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

Weft,  4-  They  know  your  grace  hath  caufe  •,    and 
means  and  might, 
So  hath  your  highnefs  •,  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  m.ore  loyal  fubjedls ; 
Whofe  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  hefe  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege  5, 
With  blood,  and  fvvord,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  v/hereof,  we  of  the  fpiritualty 
Will  raiie  your  highnefs  fuch  a  mighty  fum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  anceftors. 

X.  Henry,  We  muil  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
French, 
But  lay  dov/n  our  proportions  to  defend 
Againft  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  thofe  Marches,  gracious  foverelgn> 
Shall  be  a  wall  fufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 


^  The)>  laiotv  your  grace   hath  caufe,  and  ?nea7is,  and  mighty. 
So  hath  your  high'/icfs  ;■  ] 

We  fhould  read, 

ycur  PvACE  HAD  catife 

which  is  carrying  on  the  fenfe  cf  the  concluding  words  of 
Exeter. 

A.(  d'.d  the  former  lions  of  your  blood ; 
meaning  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  prince.     WARBirRTOisr. 

I  do  not  fee  but  the  prelent  reading  may  Hand  as  I  have 
pointed  it.     Johnson. 

5  Thefe  two  lines  Dr.  Warburton  gives  to  Weflmorland, 
but  v/ith  fo  little  reafon  that  I  have  continued  them  to  Canter- 
bury. The  credit  of  old  copies,  though  not  great,  is  yet  more 
than  nothing.     Johnson. 

X.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  We  do  not  mean  the  courfing  fnatchers 
only,  ^ 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  ftill  a  ^  giddy  neighbour  to  us  : 
For  you  fhall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
7  Never  v/ent  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  sScot  on  his  unfurnifh'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  a  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brim-fulnefs  of  his  force; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  alTays  ; 
Girding  with  grievous  fiege  caftles  and  towns  *, 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence,    ' 
Hath  fhook,  and  trembled,  ^  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 

CanL  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than  harm'd, 
my  liege : 
For  hear  her  but  examjpled  by  herfelf, 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  fhe  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herfelf  not  only  well  defended. 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  ftray. 
The  king  of  Scots,  whom  fhe  did  fend  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prifoner  kings  •, 
9  And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praife, 

As 

^  g^^^y  neighbour ]  That  is,  inccnftant,  cliangeable. 

Johnson. 
7  No<ver  ivent  nxiith  his  forces  ijzio  France,']     Shakefpeare  wrote 
the  line  thus, 

Ne''er  ^jjent  nxiith  bis  full  forces  into  France. 
The  following  expreffions  of  unfurnijV d  kingdom,  gleaned  land^ 
an  d  empty  of  defence,  ih  e w  thi  s .     W  a  r.  b  u  R  t  o  n  . 
There  is  no  need  of  alteration.     Johnson. 
The  4to  1608  reads, 

ne--jcr  my  great  grajiafather 

Unmaf^d  his  poiver  for  France.      Steevens. 

*  at  the  ill  neighbourhocd.']    The  4to  1608  reads, 

at  the  bruit  thereof.     Steevens. 

^  And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  n.i-ith  praise,]  He  is  fpeaking 
of  king  Edward's  prifoners ;  fo  that  it  appears   Shakefpeare 


wrote 


as  rich  "vjith  prize, 

B  2  i.  e. 
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As  is  the  ouzc  and  bottom  of  the  fea 
With  iunkcn  wreck  ^  and  fumlefs  treafuries. 

Exe.  *  But  there's  a  faying  very  old  and  true : 
3  If  that  you  zvill  France  win^ 
'i^hen  with  Scotland  firft  begin. 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nefl  the  weazel,  Scot 
Comes  fneaking,  and  fo  fucks  her  princely  eggs  j 
Playing  the  moufe  in  abfence  of  the  cat, 
4  To  taint,  and  havock,  more  than  fhe  can  eat, 

Ely,  It  follows  then,  the  cat  mufl  (lay  at  home, 

/.  e.  captures,  booty.     Without  this  there  is  neither  beauty 
nor  likenefs  in  the  ilmilitiide.     Warburton. 

The  change  ol praife  to  prize,  I  believe  no  body  will  approve ; 
the  fimilitude  between  the  chronicle  and  fea  confifts  only  in 
this,  that  they  are  both  full,  and  filled  with  fomething  valu- 
able. Befides,  Dr.  Warburton  prefappcfes  a  reading  which 
exiils  in  no  ancient  copy,  for  his  chro?ncle  as  the  later  editions 
give  it,  the  quarto  has  your,   the  folio  their  chro7iicle. 

Tour  and  their  written  by  contraction  y'  are  juft  alike,  and 
her  in  the  old  hands  is  not  much  unlike  j'''-  I  believe  we  fhould 
read  ^fr  chronicle.     Johnson. 

'             and  fumlefs  treafuries.']  The  quarto  i6o8  reads, 
and  ihi^l^^s  treafury.      Steevens. 

*  Ely.  But  there' s  a  faying,  fee]  This  fpeech,  which  is  dif- 
fuafive  of  v/ar  with  France,  in  abftudly  given  to  one  of  the 
churchmen  in  confederacy  to  pufh  the  king  upon  it,  as  appear.'? 
by  the  firft  fcene  of  this  aft.  Befidcs,  the  poet  had  here  an  eye 
to  Hall,  who  gives  this  obfervation  to  the  duke  of  Exeter.  But 
the  editors  have  made  Ely  and  Exeter  change  fides,  and  fpeak 
one  another's  fpeeches  ;  for  this,  which  is  given  to  Ely,  is 
Exeter's ;  and  the  following  given  to  Exeter,  is  Ely's. 

Warburton. 

3  If  that  yen  n.vill  France  njoln,  ZiZ.]  Hall's  Chronicle. 
Hen.  V.  year  2.  fol.  7.  p.  2.  x.     Pope. 

+  To  t^'dx  and  ha^-cock  tnore  than  JJje  can  eat."]  It  is  not  much 
the  quality  of  the  moufe  to  tear  the  food  it  comes  at,  but  to 
run  over  and  deiile  it.  The  old  quarto  reads,  Jpoile  ;  and  the 
two  firft  folios,  ta^ne :  from  which  laft  corrupted  word,  I 
think,  I  have  retrieved  the  poet's  genuine  reading,  taint. 

Theobald. 

Yet 
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5  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  neceflity; 

Since  we  have  locks  to  lafeguard  necefiaries, 

^  And  pretty  traps  to  catch  th^  petty  thieves. 

While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  Hght  abroad. 

The  advifed  head  defends  itielf  at  home  : 

7  For  government,  though  high,  and  lov/,  and  lower. 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  confent, 

Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  clofe. 

Like  mulick. 

CanL  True.    Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  ftate  of  man  in  divers  fun6lions, 
^  Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 

To 

5  2>/ /i*^^  zV /^z// ^  curs'd  ?;rr^^/j;;]  So  the  old  quarto.  The 
folios  read  cri'Jh'' d :  neither  of  the  words  convey  any  tolerable 
idea  ;  but  give  us  a  counter-reafoning,  and  not  at  all  per- 
tinent. We  fhould  read,  'fcus'd  necejp.ty.  It  is  Ely^s  bufmefs 
to  fhew,  there  is  no  real  neceffity  for  flaying  at  home :  he 
muil  therefore  mean,  that  though  there  be  a  fceming  necelllty, 
yet  it  is  one  that  may  be  well  cxcus'^d,  and^f^  c-ver,     Warb. 

Neither  the  old  readings  nor  the  emendaticn  feem  very  fiitif- 
faftory.  A  curfed  neceffdy  has  no  fenfe ;  a  'fcus'd  necejfity  is  fo 
harih  that  one  v/ould  not  admit  it,  if  any  thing  elfe  can  be 
found.  A  crufh'd  necejity  may  mean,  a  nece^ffiiy  v/hich  is  fiib^ 
diced  and  o^er-povjered  by  contrary  reafons.  Vv^e  might  read  a 
cnids  neceffity,  a  necejjlty  not  complete,  or  nat  well  ccnfidered  and 
digeiled,  but  it  is  too  harfli. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, 

Tet  that  is  not  o'courfe  a  7iecejfity.     Johnton. 

A  curs'd  neceffity  means,  I  believe,  only  an  unfortunate  necef- 
fiy.  Cursed,  in  colloquial  phrafe,  means  any  thing  unfortunate. 
So  we  fay,  fuch  a  one  leads  a  curfed  life  ;  another  has  got  into 
z.  curfed izxz.'^t.     Steevens. 

^  ^W pretty /;-,^/x — — ]  Thus  the  old  copy;  but  I  believe 
we  Ihouid  Y^2A petty.     Steevens. 

"7  i^cr  government,  though  Vi^^^a,  and  low,  <^;/^^  lower.]  The 
foundation  and  expreffidn  of  this  tiiought  feems  to  be  borrowed 
from  Cicero  de  Republican  lib.  2.  Bic  ex  fummis,  l^  niediis,  ^ 
infimis  interjeciis  ordinibus,  ut  fonis,  moderatam  ratione  ci^ita- 
tcm.  Confenfu  difjlmiliorum  concinere  ;  ^  qucs  harmonia  a  mu- 
ficis  dicitur  in  cantu,  ea?n  efje  in  civitate  concordiam.     Tkeob. 

^   Setting  endeanjour  in  continual  motion ; 
To_  ivhich  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 

Qbedience. — ]  Neither  the  fenfe  nor  the  conllrudion  of  this 
B  3  palTage 
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To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience.     For  lb  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  pfiicers  of  forts  ; 
Where  fome,  like  magiftrates,  correal  at  home ; 
9  Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  -, 
Others,  like  foidiers,  armed  in  their  fcings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  fummer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  they  v/ith  merry  march  bring  home- 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  -, 
Who,  buiVd  in  his  majelly,  iurveys 
The  fmging  mafons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
^  The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  m.cchanick  porters  crowding  in 

pafTage  is  very  obvious.  The  conftru^tion  is,  endea=voiu — as  an 
aim  cr  hutt  to  'which  CK'dea^ucur,  obedience  is  fixed.  The  itwi'^  is, 
that  aii  endeavour  is  to  terminate  in  obedience,  to  be  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  publick  good  and  general  defign  of  government. 

Jo  HI-:  SON. 

^  Others,  like  7ner chants,  venture  trade  abroad \\  What  is 
the  I'eniuring  trade /*  I  am  perfuaded  v/e  illiquid  read  and  point 
it  thus, 

Gibers,  //i^  merchant  venturers,  trade  abroad.      V/arb. 

If  the  whole  difficulty  of  this  panage  confifcs  in  the  obfcurity 
of  the  phrafe  to  'venture  trad;,  it  may  be  eaiily  cleared.  To 
r^enture  trade  is  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  import  and  firufture  as  to 
hazard  battle.  Nothing  could  have  raifed  an  objedion  but  the 
defii-e  of  being  bufy .     Jo k  n s o  n . 

'  The  ciroil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honry ;]  This  may  pof-r 
libly  be  right;  but  I  rather  think  that  Shakefpeare  wrote 
HEADirrc  up  the  honey  ;  alluding  to  the  putting  up  merchandife 
in  cafks.  And  this  is  in  fail  the  cafe.  The  honey  being  headed 
up  in  fepa'-ate  and  diilincl  cells  by  a  thin  membrane  of  wax 
drawn  over  the  mouth  of  each  of  them,  to  hinder  the  liquid 
matter  from  running  out.     V/ar burton. 

To  head  the  hcn:y  can  hardiy  be  right ;  for  though  we  head 
the  caik,  no  man  t:.lks  cf  heading  the  commodities.  To  knead 
gives  an  eaiy  fenfe,  though  uot^pliyfically  true.  The  bees  do 
in  fad  i/v^W  the  wax  mere  than  the  honey,  but  chat  Shake- 
ipeare  perhaps  did  not  kno-.v.      John  son. 

The  old  quarto  reads,  ludl;jg  up  the  horyey.     St  sevens. 

Their 
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Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  fad-ey'dj  lift  ice,  with  his  furly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer — 

That  many  things,  having  full  reference 

To  one  confent,  may  work  contrarioufiy. 

As  many  arrov/s,  loofed  feveral  ways. 

Come  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  feveral  v/ays  meet  in  one  town  -, 

As  m.any  frefh  flreams  run  in  one  felf  fea ; 

As  many  lines  clofe  in  the  dial's  center  -, 

^  So  may  a  thoufand  adtions,  once  a-foot. 

End  in  one  purpofe,  and  be  all  well  borne 

3  Without  defeat.    Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 

Divide  your  happy  England  into  four  -, 

Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 

And  ycu  withal  fhall  make  all  GaUia  fnake. 

If  we,  with  thrice  fuch  powers  left  at  home. 

Cannot  defend  our  ov/n  door  from  the  dog. 

Let  us  be  worried ;  and  our  nation  lofe 

The  name  of  hardinefs  and  policy. 

IC  He  my.    Call  in  the  meiTengers   fent  from  the 
Dauphin. 
Now  are  v/e  v/cll  refolv'd  :   and,  by  God's  help 
And  yours,  the  noble  fmews  of  our  pov/er, 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces.     Or  there  we'll  fit. 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery, 

^  So  may  a  thoufand aclions,  once  a-foot ,'\  The  fpeaker  Is  en» 
deavouring  to  fhew,  that  the  irate  is  able  to  execute  many  pro- 
jecled  aftions  at  once,  and  conduct  th  m  all  to  their  com  p. e- 
tion,  v/ithout  impeding  or  joltling  one  another  in  their  courie. 
Shakefpeare,  therefore,  mull  have  wrote,  alliens  V  c72ce  a  foot, 
i.  e.  at  once  ;  or,  on  foot  together.     Warburtok. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  is  more  kind  to  this  emendation  by  reading; 
aSi  at  cnce.  The  change  is  not  necelTary,  the  old  text  may 
Hand.     Johnson. 

^  Without  iXQiQzt, — ]    The  quarto  1 60S  reads,  Without  ^^hdi, 

Steevens. 

B  4  O'er 
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O'er  France,  and  all  her  almofc  kingly  dukedoms. 
Or  lay  thefe  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tomblefs,  with    o  remembrance  over  them. 
Either  our  hiftory  fl^aL,  with  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  a6ls ;  or  elfe  our  grave. 
Like  Turkifh  muie,  lliail  have  a  tonguelefs  mouth ; 
Not  worfiiip'd  4  v/ith  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  amhajjadors  of  France. 

Now  we  are  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleafure 
Of  our  fair  coufm  Dauphin  j  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  Jiim,  not  from  the  king. 

Amb.  May't  pleafe  your  majeiliy  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  fhall  we  fparingly  fliew  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embafly  ? 

K.  Henry.   We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Chriftian  king. 
Unto  whofe  grace  cur  pafTion  is  as  fubjeft, 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prifons : 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainnefs. 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind, 

yhnh.  I'hus  then,  in  fev/. 
Your  highnefs,  lately  fending  into  France, 
Did  claim,  fome  certain  dukedoms  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecelTor,  king  Edward  the  third  \ 
In  aniwer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  mafter 
Says,  that  you  favour  too  much  of  your  youth  ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  v/ith  a  nimble  galliard  won : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  fends  you,  meeter  for  your  fpirit, 
This  tun  of  treafure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Defires  you,  let  tl^e  dukedoms,  that  you  claim, 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  fpeaks. 

*  — — If///?  «  waxen  epitaph.'^    The  quarto  1608  reads,  tvilb 
a  paper  epitaph.      Ste evens. 

This  reading  is  more  unintelligible,  to  me  at  leall,  than  the 
ther:    a  grave  not  dignified  \\'ixk\.  the  fllghtell  memorial. 

Johnson. 

/C  Hemj, 
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K.  Henry.  What  treafure,  uncle  ? 

Exe.  5  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  Henry.  ^  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  fo  pleafant 
with  us. 
His  prefent,  r.nd  your  pains,  vv^e  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  thefe  balls, 
W^e  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  ^^t^ 
Shall  ilrike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  fuch  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  difburb'd 
With  7  chaces.     And  we  underiland  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days ; 
Not  meafuring,  what  ufe  we  made  of  them. 
Y'lt  never  valu'd  this  poor  feat  of  England ; 
^  And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourfelf 
To  barbarous  licence  -,   as  'tis  ever  common. 
That  m^en  are  mjerrieii:  v/lien  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  ftate; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  fhew  my  fail  of  greatnefs 

5  Tennis-balls  J  my  liege.']  In  the  old  play  o£  Hemy  V.  already 
mentioned,  this  prefent  connils  q[  a  ^ildid  inn  of  tennis-balls  and 
a  car-pet.      S  T  E  E  v  e  N  s . 

^  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  fo  pi  enfant  nviih  us.]  Thus  Hands 
the  anfwer  of  K.  Htnry  in  the  fame  old  play, 

*'  My  lord,   prince  Dolphin  is  \'qty  pleafant  v/itli  me. 
"  But  tell  him,  that  inilead  of  balls  of  leather 
**  We  will  tofs  him  balls  of  brafs  and  of  iron  : 
*  "  Yea,  fuch  balls  as  never  wi;re  tofs'd  in  France. 

"  The  proudefi  tennis-court  in  France  (hall  rue  it.'* 
And  the  following  pafTage  is  in  Michael  Drayton's  Rattle 
(f  Agincourt  : 

"  I'll  fend  him  balls  and  rackets  if  I  live, 
'*  That  they  fuch  racket  (liall  in  Paris  fee, 
**  V/hen  over  line  with  bandies  I  fhall  drive ; 
*'  As  that,  before  the  fet  be  fully  done, 
"  France  may  perhaps  into  the  hazard  run." 

Steevens. 
'  Chace  is  a  term  at  tennis.     Johnson. 

^  And  therefore,  Wving  hence, — ]  This  expreflion  has  ftrength 
and  energy:  he  never  valued  England;  and  therefore  lived 
hencsy  i.  e.  as  if  abfent  from  it.  But  the  Oxford  Editor  alters 
hence  to  her-e.     Warburtok. 

When 
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When  I  do  roufe  me  in  my  throne  of  France. 
9  For  that  I  have  laid  by  m.y  majefly. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days  ; 
But  I  will  rife  there  with  fo  full  a  glory. 
That  I  v/iil  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  ftrike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleafant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
JrlcXh  turn'd  ^  his  balls  to  gun-ftones ;  and  his  foul 
Shall  (land  fure  charged  for  the  w^ailefui  vengeance 
That  (hall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thoufand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hufbands  -, 
Mock  mothers  from  their  fons,  mock  callles  down ; 
And  fome  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn. 
That  fhall  have  caufe  to  curfe  the  Dauphin's  fcorn. 
But  this  lies  all  v/ithin  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whofe  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on 
To  vcnge  me  as  I  m.ay,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  caufe. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jeil  will  favour  but  of  fhallow  v/it. 
When  thoufands  v/eep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. 
— Convey  them  with  fafe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Jmhajj'adors, 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  meffage. 

K.  Henry.  We  hope  to  make  the  fender  bluih  at  it. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour  • 

That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us,  but  France, 
Save  thofe  to  God,  that  run  before  our  bufmefs. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  thefe  wars 
Be  foon  collected  j  and  all  things  thought  upon, 

5  For  thzt  I  ha've  laid  hy — ]  To  qualify  myfelf  for  this  un- 
dertaking, I  have  defcended  from  my  flation,  and  lludied  the 
arts  of  life  in  a  lower  charafter.     Johnson. 

The  quarto  i6o8  reads — for  this.     Steevens. 

'  — bis  halls  to  gun- ft  ones  ;— ]  When  ordnance  was  firil  ufed, 
they  difcharged  balls,   not  of  iron,  but  of  Hone.     Johnson. 

That 
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That  may,  with  reafonable  fv/iftnefs,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings  :   for,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  tafk  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  adtion  may  on  foot  be  brought.   [_Exeunt. 


ACT       II. 

Enter  Chorus,   ' 

Chorus. 

NOW  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire  ^. 
And  filken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies  : 
iSow  thrvie  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 

Reigns 

'  In  this  place,  in  all  the  editions  hitherto,  is  inferted  the 
chorus  which  I  have  poUponed.  That  chorus  manifeltly  is  in- 
tended to  advertife  the  fpeftators  of  the  change  oi  the  fcene  to 
Southampton,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  placed  juft  before 
that  change,  and  not  here,  where  the  fcene  is  ilill  conanued  in 
London.     Pope. 

No-uj  all  the  youth  of  England — ]  I  have  replaced  this  chorus 
here,  by  the  authority  of  the  old  folios  ;  and  ended  the  firft 
aft,  as  the  poet  certainly  intended.  Mr.  Pope  removed  it, 
becaufe,  fays  he,  "  This  chorus  manifeltly  is  intended  to  ad- 
'*  vertife  the  fpet^ators  of  the  change  of  the  fcene  to  South- 
^\  ampton ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  placed  juft  before  that 
"  change,  and  not  here."  It  is  true,  the  fpedtators  are  to  be 
informed,  that,  when  they  next  fee  the  king,  they  are  to  fup- 
pofe  him  at  Southampton.  But  this  does  not  imply  any  necef- 
iity  of  this  chorus  being  contiguous  to  that  change.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  concluding  lines  vouch  abfolutely  ^jigainrl 

it. 

But  till  the  ki'ng  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 

Unto  Southampton  do  'we  jhift  our  feene. 
For  how  abfurd  is  fuch  a  notice,  if  the  fcene  is  to  change,  fo 
foon  as  ever  the  chorus  quits  the  ftage  ?  Befides,  unlefs  this 
chorus  be  prefixed  to  the  fcene  betwixt  Nym,  Bardolph,  &c. 
we  fhall  draw  the  poet  into  another  abfurdity.  Piitol,  Nym, 
and  Bardolph  are  in  this  fcene  talking  of  going  to  the  wars  of 
France:  but  the  king  had  but  juft,  at  his  quitting  the  ftage, 
(declared  his  refolutions  of  commencing  this  war :    and  without 

the 
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Reigns  folely  in  the  breafl  of  every  man  : 

They  fell  the  pafture  now  to  buy  the  horfe  ; 

Following  the  mirror  of  all  Chriflian  kings. 

With  winged  heels,  as  Englifn  Mercuries. 

^  For  now  fits  Expectation  in  the  air. 

And  hides  a  fword  from  hilts  unto  the  point 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 

Promis'd  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 

The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 

Of  this  moil  dreadful  preparation. 

Shake  in  their  fear  ;  and  with  pale  policy 

Seek  to  divert  the  Englifn  purpofes. 

O  England  !  model  to  thy  inward  greatnefs, 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 

What  might'il  thou  do,  tliat  lionour  v/ould  thee  do. 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  fee,  thy  fault !  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  neft  of  hollow  bofoms,  which  he  fills 

With  treacherous  crowns :  and  three  corrupted  men. 

One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge  •,  and  the  fecond, 

the  interval  of  an  a6i,  betvvixi  the  fcene  and  the  comic  charac-. 
ters  entering,  how  could  they  with  any  probability  be  informed 
of  this  intended  expedition  ?     Theobald. 

I  think  Mr.  Pope  miilaken  in  tranfpofing  this  chorus,  and 
Mr.  Theobald  in  concluding  the  aft  with  it.  The  chorus 
evidently  introduces  that  which  follows,  not  comments  on  that 
\s'hich  precedes,  and  therefore  rather  begins  than  ends  the  act, 
and  {(J  I  have  printed  it.     Dr.  Warburon  follows  Mr.  Pope. 

JOHXSON. 

~   For  fio-zujiis  ExpeSlaticn  in  the  air, 

And  hides  afiK;crdfro7n  hilts  unto  the  point 
With  crcvjns  imperial,  &c.]  The  imagery  is  wonderfully 
fine,  and  the  thought  cxquifite.  Expedaticn  Jitting  in  the  air 
defigns  the  height  of  their  ambition;  and  \\vz  f^ord  hid  from 
the  hilt  to  the  point  'Lvith  cron^jns  and  corojiets,  that  all  fentiments 
of  danger  were  lofc  in  the  thoughts  of  glory.     Warburton. 

The  idea  is  taken  from  the  ancient  reprelentations  of  trophies 
in  tapeftry  or  painting.  Among  thefe  it  is  very  common  to  fee 
fy,'crds  encircled  with  na\'al  or  mural  crowns.  Expcdaiion  is 
jikewife  perfonified  by  Milton,  Par.  Loir,  book  vi. 

<•'   -«= while  Expyeitafion  flood 

'■^  In  horror— ^^ — ~ "       St e evens. 

Henry 
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Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Maiham  ;  and  the  third. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey  knight  of  Northumberland, 

Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt,  indeed!) 

Confirm'd  confpiracy  with  fearful  France ; 

3  And  by  their  hands  this  4-  grace  of  kings  mull  die, 

(If  hell  and  treafon  hold  their  promifes) 

Ere  he  take  fhip  for  France,  and  in  Southampton, 

Linger  your  patience  on,  and  well  digeft 

The  abufe  of  diftance,  5  while  we  force  a  play. 

The  fum  is  paid  ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 

3    And  by  their  ha^ids  this  grace  of  kings  muji  die. 
If  hell  and  treafon  hold  their  prcmifes. 
Ere  he  take  Jhip  for  France,  and  i?i  Southampton, 
Linger  your  patience  on^  and  ^^vell  digeft 
The  abufe  of  diftoMcey  nvhile  <ive  force  a  play, 
The  fum  is  paid,  the  traitors  are  agreed. 
The  king  is  fet  from  London,  a.nd  the  fcene 
Is  noiv  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  : 
There  is  the  play-houfe  noiv, — ]    I  fuppofe  every  one  that 
reads  thefe  lines  looks  about  for  a  meaning  which  he  cannot 
find.     There  is  no  connexion  of  fenfe  nor  regularity  of  tranfi- 
tion  from  one  thought  to  the  other.     It  may  be  fufpected  that 
fome  lines  are  loft,  and  in  that  cafe  the  fenfe  is  irretrievable.    I 
rather  think  the  meaning  is  obfcured  by  an  accidental  tranfpo- 
fition,  which  I  would  reform  thus : 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  miift  die. 
If  hell  and  treafon  held  their  promifes. 
The  fum  is  paid,  the  traitors  are  agreed. 
The  king  is  ft  from  London,  and  the  fcene 
Is  non.v  tranfported,  gentles,   to  Southampton, 
Ere  he  take  fnip  for  France,      And  in  Southampton, 
Linger  your  patience  on,  and  'vjell  digeft 
The  abufe  cf  diftance,  ivhile  <ive  force  a  play. 
There  is  the  play-houfe  no'vj — 
This   alteration   reilores   ienfe,    and  probably  the   true   fenfe. 
The  lines  might  be  othervvife   ranged,  but  this  order  pleafes 
me  beft.     Johnson. 

''■  — this  grace  of  kings — ]  i.e.  he  who  does  greatcfc  honour 
to  the  title.  By  the  fame  kind  of  phrafeology  the  ufurper  in 
Hamlet  is  called  the  Vice  of  kings,  i.  e.  the  opprobrium  of  them. 

V/arburton. 
5  — ^vhile  n.ve — ]    Thefe  two  words  have  been  added  by  the 
modern  editors,  and  (as  it  fhould  feem)  very  properly. 

Steevens. 

The 
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The  king  is  fet  from  London ;  and  the  fcene 
Is  now  tranfported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  : 
There  is  the  play-houfe  now,  there  mufl  you  fit ; 
And  thence  to  France  fliall  we  convey  you  fafe. 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  feas 
To  give  you  gentle  pafs  ;  for,  if  we  may, 
^  We'll  not  oifend  one  ilomach  with  our  play. 
7  But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  ihift  our  fcene.  [^Exif. 

SCENE       I. 

Before  Richly'* s  houfe  in  Eaftcheap. 

Enter  corporal  Nym^  and  lieutenant  Bardolph, 

^  Bard.  Well  m^et,  corporal. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  ^  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard. 

^  Well  not  offend  cne  Jlomach — ]  That  is,  you  fhall  pafs  the 
(ea  v/ithout  the  qualms  of  fea-ficknefs.     Johnson. 

7  'But,  till  the  king  come  forth, — ]  Here  feems  to  be  fome- 
thing  omitted.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads, 
But  when  the  kittg  comes  forth, — 
which,  as  the  paiTage  now  Hands,  is  neceflary.  Thefe  lines, 
obfcure  as  they  are,  refute  Mr.  Pope's  conjeilures  on  the  true 
place  of  the  chorus ;  for  they  (hew  that  fomething  is  to  inter- 
vene before  the  fcene  changes  to  Southampton.     Johnson. 

The  Canons  of  Criticifm  read, 

and  but  till  then. 

And  the  Re-i'ifal  approves  the  correftion.     Steevens. 

*  Bard.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym.']  I  have  chofe  to  begin  the 
feccnd  ad  here,  becaufe  each  acl  may  clofe  regularly  with  a 
chorus.  Not  that  I  am  perfuaded,  this  was  the  poet's  inten- 
tion to  mark  the  intervals  of  his  ads  as  the  chorus  did  on  the 
eld  Grecian  ilage.  He  had  no  occaficn  of  this  fort :  fince,  in 
his  time,  the  paufes  of  aftion  were  filled  up,  as  now,  with  a 
lellbn  of  mufic  :  but  the  reafons  for  this  diftribution  are  ex- 
plained before.     Theobald. 

I  have  already  fhewn  why  in  this  edition  the  aft  begins  with 
the  chorus.     Johnson. 

*  lieutenant  Bardolph.']    At  this  fcene  begins    the    con- 

nefticn  of  this  play  with  the  latter  pr.rt  of  King  Henry  IF.     The 
charafters  would  be  indiilind,  and  lie  incidents  unintelligible, 

2  without 
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Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Piilol  and  yon  friends  yet  ? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not.  I  fay  little ;  but 
when  time  ihall  ferve,  3  there  fhall  be  fmiles.  But 
that  fhall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight  •  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron  :  it  is  a  fimple  one  •, 
but  what  tho'  ?  it  will  toafl  cheefe  -,  and  k  will  endure 
cold  as  another  man's  fword  will :  and  there's  ^  the* 
humour  of  it. 

Bcird,  I  will  beflow  a  breakfaft,  to  m.ake  yoa 
friends  -,  5  and  we'll  be  all  three  fworn  brothers  to 
France.     Let  it  be  fo,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym,  Faith,  I  v/ill  live  fo  long  as  I  may,  that's 
the  certain  of  it ;  and,  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer, 
I  will  do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  refl,  that  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  QLiickly  :  and  certainly  fhe  did  you  wrong,  for 
you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

without  the  knowlecVe  of  what  pniTed  in  the  two  foreot)ino- 
plays.     Johnson. 

^  — there  Jhall  be  fmiles. — ]  I  fiifpefty^^//rj-  to  be  a  marginal 
direftion  crept  into  the  text.  It  is  natural  for  a  man,  when  he 
threatens,  to  break  oiF  abruptly,  and  conclude.  But  that  fhall 
he  as  it  ?7iay.  But  this  fantalhcal  fellow  is  made  to  fmile  dlf- 
dainfully  while  he  threatens  ;  which  circumllance  was  maiked 
for  the  player's  direfticn  in  the  margin.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  thefe  marginal  diredions 
for  exprefiion  of  countenance  in  any  of  the  old  copies:  neither 
do  1  fee  any  occafion  for  Dr.  War  burton's  emendation,  as  it  is 
vain  to  feek  the  precife  meaning  of  every  fantaftic  expreiTioa 
employed  by  this  humorous  charafter.  Nym,  however,  having 
exprefTed  his  indifference  about  the  continuance  of  Pii^ol's 
friendfhip,  might  have  added,  'when  time  fer-ues  there  Jhall  he 
fmiles^  i.  e.  he  fhould  be  merry  even  though  he  was  to  lofe  it; 
or,  that  his  face  would  be  ready  with  a  fmile  as  ofcen  as  occa- 
fion fhould  call  one  out  into  fervice,  though  Piftol,  who  had 
excited  (o  many,  was  no  longer  near  him.     Steevens. 

''■  the  humour  of  it,']  The  folio  reads,-— iz>;i  thsrs's  an  end, 

Steevens. 

^  — and  n.vc'11  allhQf'jorn  hr others  to  Francz. — ]  We  Ihouis. 
read,  'vjeUl  all  go  fivom  brothers  to  Frame,  or,  ^i^e'll  all  be  fv^urn 
irotbersiii  France.     Johnson. 
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ISlym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  muft  be  as  they  may  \ 
men  may  fleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that  time  -,  and,  fome  fay,  knives  have  edges. 
It  muft  be  as  it  may.  Tho'  ^  patience  be  a  tir'd  mare, 
yet  flie  will  plod.  There  muft  be  conclufions.  Well, 
I  cannot  tell, 

Enter  Pijiol  and  Quickly. 

Bard.  Here  comes  ancient  Piftol  and  his  wife.  Good 
corporal,  be  patient  here.    How  now,  mine  hoft  Piftol  ? 

Fift.  Bafe  tyke,  cail'ft  thou  me  hoft  ? 
Now  by  this  hand,  I  fwear,  I  fcorn  the  term  ; 
Nor  ftiall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

^ick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot 
lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewomen, 
that  live  honeftly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it 
will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-houfe  ftraight.  7  O 
well-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now  !  We  fhall 
fee  wilful  adultery,  and  murder  committed. 

Bard,  ^  Good  lieutenant,  good  corporal,  offer  no- 
thing here. 


6 


-patience  he  a  tird  mare, ]  The  folio  reads  by  cor- 
ruption, tired  name  !  from  which  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  fagaciouily 
enough,  derived  tired  dame.  Mr.  Theobald  retrieved  from 
the  quarto  tired  mare,  the  true  reading.     Johnson. 

7  O  njjell-a-daj^  lady,  if  he  be  not  hewn  noiv  /]  I  cannot  un- 
der .and  the  drift  of  this  expreffion.  If  he  be  not  hen,vn,  muft 
fignify,  if  he  be  not  cut  donjun  -,  and  in  that  cafe,  the  very  thing 
as  fuppofed  which  Quickly  was  apprehenlive  of.  But  1  rather 
think  her  fright  arifes  upon  feeing  the  fwords  drawn  :  and  I 
have  ventured  to  make  a  flight  alteration  accordingly.  If  he  be 
not  dra-ivny  for,  if  he  has  not  hisfzvord  dran^vn,  is  an  expreffion 
familiar  to  our  poet.     Theobald. 

I  have  not  diilurbed  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation ;  but  I 
think  we  might  read,  if  he  be  not  hewing.  To  hack  and  he^oj  is 
a.  common  vulgar  expreffion.  So  in  If  yoii  ktio^ij:  not  me  you  kno'vc 
nobody,  byHeywood,  1633. —  **  Bones  o'me,  he  would  he^M  it.'* 
After  all  (as  the  Critical  Reviewers  obferve)  to  be  hei.vn  might 
mean  to  be  drunk.  There  is  yet  a  low  phrafe  in  ufe  on  the 
fame  occafion,  which  is  not  much  unlike  it ;  viz.  *'  he  is  f«//' 
<*  Such-a-one  was  cut  a  little  laft  night."     Steevens. 

*  Good  lieutenant, — ]  We  fhould  read.  Good  ancient,  for  it 
i§  Piftol  to  whom  he  addreffes  himfelf.     Steevens. 
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Nym.  Pifh! 

Pijl.  Pifh  for  thee,  9  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick-ear'd 
cur  of  Iceland ! 

^ick.  Good  corporal  Nym^  fliew  the  valour  of  a 
man,  and  put  up  thy  fword. 

Nym.   '  Will  you  fhog  off  ?  I  would  have  you  folus, 

Fiji.  Sohis,  egregious  dog  ?  O  viper  vile  ! 
The  folus  in  thy  mofc  marvellous  face  •, 
The  foltis  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy  ; 
And,  which  is  v/orfe,  within  thy  nafty  mouth, 
I  do  retort  the  folus  in  thy  bowels ; 
*  For  I  can  talk,  and  Piftol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flalhino;  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  3 1  am  notBarbafon;  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  h^ve  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well :  if 
you  grow  foul  with  me,  Piftol,  I  will  fcour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms.  If  you  v/ould 
walk  off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good 
terms,  as  I  may ;   and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Piji.  O  braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight  1 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  4  doating  death  is  near  j 
Therefore  exhale. 


^  —  Ifiand  dog ; — ]  I  believe  we  Hiould  read  Iceland  dog.    He 
feems  to  allude  to  an  account  credited  in  Elizabeth's  time,  tha?^ 
in  the  north  there  was  a  nation  with  human  bodies  and  dogs 
heads.     Johnson. 

The  quario  confirms  Mr.  Johnfon's  conjesElure. 

Steevens. 

*  Will ycu  Ihcg  c^T — ]  This  cant  word  is  ufed  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Cvxccmb. 

"  Ccme,  pr'ythee,  \qX.\\%  jhog  off.'*''    Steevens. 

*  For  I  can  take  \ — ]  I  know  not  v/eli  what  he  can /^xif.  The 
quarto  reads  talk.  In  our  author Vo  take^  is  fometimes  to  hlajf, 
Avhich  fenfe  may  lerve  in  this  place.     Mr.  Johnson. 

^  /  am  not  Ear  ha/on  ;  you  cannot  conjure  me.  ]  Barhafcn  is  the 
name  of  a  devil  mentioned  in  The  Merry  Wives  oflViridfor. 

Steevens, 

*  —  doating  death  is  near  ; — ]  The  quarto  \\d.'s.  groani7ig  death. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  VI.  C  hcA-L 
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Bard,  Hear  me,  hear  me,  what  I  fay.  He  that 
ilrikes  the  firil  ftroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as 
I  am  a  foldier. 

Pift,  An  oath  of  mickle  might*,    and  fury  fhall 
abate. 
Give  me  thy  fifb,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  fpirits  are  moil  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in 
fair  terms,  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Fij}.  Coupe  le  gorge ^  that  is  the  word  ^    I  defy  thee 
again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'll  thou  my  fpoufe  to  get  ? 
No  •,  to  the  fpittal  go. 

And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  iazar  kite  of  Creflid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-fheet,  fhe  by  name,  and  her  efpoule. 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam   Quickly 

For  the  only  Hie.     And  pauca^ — there's  enough- 
Go  to. 

Enter  the  Bey. 

Boy,  Mine  hoft  Piilol,  you  muil  come  to  my 
mailer,  and  you  hoflefs  •,  he  is  very  fick,  and  would 
to  bed.  Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nofe  between  his 
Iheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming  pan :  faith, 
he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

^dck.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pud- 
ding one  of  thefe  days  :  the  king  has  kill'd  his  heart. 
• — Good  hufband,  come  home  prefently. 

[Exit  ^ickly. 

Bard,  Come,  fhall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?  We 
mufl  to  France  together ;  why  the  devil  ihould  wc 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Piji.  Let  floods  o'erfwell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl 
on ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  Ihillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  ? 

Pift. 
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Piji,  5  Bafe  is  the  Have  that  pays. 
Nyra,  That  now  I  will  have  j  that's  the  humour  of 
it. 

Fiji.  As  manhood  Ihall  compound  j  pufli  home. 

Bard.  By  this  fword,  he  that  makes  the  Rrfc  thruft, 
I'll  kill  him  ;  by  this  Rvord,  I  will. 

Pift.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  mull  have  their 
courie. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends  :  an  thou  v/ilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with 
me  too.     Pry'thee,  put  up. 

Pift.  A  noble  llialt  thou  have,  and  prefent  pay^ 
And  liquor  likewiie  will  I  give  to  thee ; 
And  friendfhip  ihall  cojnbine,  and  brotherhood. 
I'll  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  Ihall  live  by  m.e. 
Is  not  this  jufl  ?  for  I  fhall  futler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  fhall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pift,   In  cafh  moil  juflly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  ^ickly. 

§uick.  As  ever  you  cam.e  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John  :  ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  fo  fhak'd 
of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  mofl  lament- 
able to  behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pift.  Nym,  thou  hail  fpoken  the  right,  his  heart  is 
fra61:ed  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king,  but  it  muil  be  as 
it  may  •,  he  paiTes  fome  humours  and  careers. 

5  Ba/e  is  thefta've  that  pays."]  Perhaps  this  expreflion  was  pro- 
verbial. I  meet  v/ith  it  in  The  fair  Maid  cf  the  JFeJf,  by  Hey- 
wocd,  1 63 1. 

*'  My  motto  ihall  be,  Bafc  is  the  ?nan  that  pays P 

Steevens. 

C    2  Pift. 
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Pift.  Let  us  condole  the  knight  -,  for,  lambkins ! 
we  will  live.  [_Exeunt, 

SCENE      II. 

Changes  to  Southampton. 

Enter  Exeter^  Bedford,  and  Westmorland, 

Bed.   'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trufl  thefe 

traitors. 
Exe,  They  Ihall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 
Wefi.  How  fmooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
lelves, 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bofoms  fate, 
Cro\vned  with  faith  and  conftant  loyalty  ! 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  ail  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow, 
Whom   he    hath   cloy'd   and  grac'd   with  princely 

favours  -, 
That  he  fiiould  for  a  foreign  purfe  fo  fell 
His  fovereign's  life  ^  to  death  and  treachery ! 

[Trumpets  found. 

Enter  the  King^    Scroop.,   Cambridge.,    Grey.,    and 
attendants. 

K.Henry.    Now  fits  the  wind  fair,   and  we  will 
aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge,  and  my  lord  of  Mafham,    . 
And  you  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts  : 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers,  we  bear  with  us. 
Will  cut  their  paffage  through  the  force  of  France  \ 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  ad 
7  For  which  we  have  in  head  affembled  them } 

Scroop. 

6  —  to  death  and  treachery  /]    Here  the  quarto  inferts  a  lint 
omitted  in  all  the  following  editions. 

Exet.  O!  the  lord  of  Mfi.Jhatn  !      Johnson. 
'  For  n.vhi:k  ^e  have  i^  liLhD  ajjh??ibled themF'^    This  is  i)0t 

an 
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♦  ^crocp.    No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his 
beft. 

K,  Henry.  I  doubt  not  that :  fince  we  are  well  per- 
fuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  confent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wifh 
Succefs  and  conqueil  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam,  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd. 
Than  is  your  majefty  ;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  fubjed: 
That  fits  in  heart-grief  and  uneafinefs 
Under  the  fweet  fhade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  Even  thofe  that  were  your  father's  enemies 
Have  fteep'd  their  galls  in  honey  :  and  do  ferve  you 
With  ^^  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K,  Henry,  We  therefore  have  great  caufe  of  thank- 
fulnefs ; 
And  fhall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  defert  and  merit 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthinefs. 

Scroop,  So  fervice  fnall  with  fteeled  fmews  toil  5 
And  labour  ihall  refreOi  itfelf  with  hope 
To  do  your  grace  incefiant  fervices. 

K.  Henry,  We  judge  no  lefs.     Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yefterday. 
That  rail'd  againil  our  perfon.     We  confider 
It  was  excefs  of  wine  that  fet  him  on  •, 
And,  on  his  9  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 


an  Englifh  phrafeology.     I  am  perAiaded  Shakefpeare  wrote. 

For  nvhich  ive  ha've  i  N  a  i  D  ajfe?nhled  'thum  P 
alluding  to  the  tenures  of  thofe  times.     Warburton. 

It  is  llrange  that  the  commentator  fhouid  forget  a  word  (o 
eminently  obfervable  in  this  writer,  as  head,  for  an  army  formed, 

Johnson. 
^  —  hearts  create — ]    Hearts  compounded  or  made  up  of  duty 
and  zeal.     Johnson. 

®  —  more  admce, — ]    On  his  return  to  more  coolnefs  ofmi7id. 

Johnson. 


C  3  Scroops 
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Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  fecurity  : 
Let  him  be  puniili'd,  fbvereign,  left  example 
Breed,  by  his  lufterance,  more  of  fuch  a  kind. 

K.  Henry.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highnefs,  and  yet  punith  too. 

Grey.  You  fnev/  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life. 
After  the  taite  of  much  correction. 

K,  Henry.  Alas,  your, too  mAich  love  and  care  of 
me 
Are  heavy  orifons  'gainu  this  poor  v/retch. 
If  little  faults,  ^  proceeding  on  diftemper. 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  ^  how  Iliall  we  Aretch  our  eye, 
Vv^hen  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  fwallow'd,  and  digefted. 
Appear  before  us  ?    Well  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear 

care 
And  tender  prefervation  of  our  perfon. 
Would  have  him  puniih'd.     And  now  to  our  French 

caufes  ; — 
Who  are  the  late  commifTioners  ? 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord  ; 
Your  highnefs  bad  me  aflc  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  yovi  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  fbvereign. 

K.  Henry,  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  there 
is  yours ; 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  MaQiam ;  and  fir  knight. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  fame  is  yours. — 
Read  them,  and  knov/,  I  know  your  worthinefs.-— 
My  lord  of  Weilmorland  and  uncle  Exeter, 

'  — procecdbig  on  difiejfipery — ]    i.e.  fudden  pauions. 

Warburton. 
Perturbation  of  mind.     Tcnrper  is    equality  or  calmnefs  of 
mind,  from  an  equipcife  or  due  mixture  of  paiTions.    Dijh/nper 
of  mind  is  the  predominance  of  a  paliion,  as  dijlemper  of  body  is 
the  predominance  of  a  humour.     Johnson. 

^  —  hc^M  JiDall  ^^vs  Jirctch  cur  eyd — ]     If  \^'e  may  not  ^ojink  at 
fmall  faults,  ho-zv  'wide  tnuji  -Tve  open  our  ejfs  at  great. 

Johnson. 

We 
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We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
men ? 
V/hat  fee  you  in  thofe  papers,  that  you  lofe 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you  there. 
That  hath  fo  cowarded,  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam,  I  do  confefs  my  fault. 
And  do  fubmit  me  to  your  highnefs'  mercy. 

Grey.  Scroop.  To  v/hich  we  ail  appeal. 

K.  Henry.  The  mercy,  that  was  3  quick  in  us  but 
late. 
By  your  own  counH  is  fupprefs'd  and  kill'd. 
You  muil  not  dare,  for  fname,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reafons  turn  into  your  bofoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  mailers,  worrying  them. 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
Thele  Englifh  miOnilers !  My  lord  Cambridge  here,— 
You  know,  how  apt  cur  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnifh  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour  ;  and  this  man 
Hath  for  a  few  light  crov/ns,  lightly  confpir'd. 
And  fvvorn  unto  the  pradtices  of  i^' ranee 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton.     To  the  Vv^hich, 
This  knight,  no  lefs  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
.Than  Cambridge  is,  hatli  likewife  fworn. — But  O! 
What  fnaii  I  fay  to  thee,  lord  Scroop  ;  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful  favage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou,  that  didft  bear  the  key  of  ail  my  counfels. 
That  knew'll  the  very  bottom  of  my  foul. 
That  almoll;  might'ft  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Would'ft  thou  have  pra6tis'd  on  m.e  for  thy  ufe  ? 
May  it  be  poffible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extra6t  one  fpark  of  evil. 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?    'Tis  fo  ftrange 

^  —  quick  — ]  That  is,  U^ving, 

C  4  That 
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That  4  though  the  truth  of  it  flands  off  as  grofs 

As  black  from  white,  my  eye  will  fcarcely  fee  it. 

5  Treafon  and  murder,  ever  kept  together, 

As  two  yoke  devils  fworn  to  either's  purpofe, 

^  Working  fo  grofly  in  a  natural  caufe. 

That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them. 

But  thou,  'gainil  all  proportion,  didfl  bring  in 

Wonder,  to  wait  on  treafon,  and  on  murder  •, 

And  whatfoever  cunning  fiend  it  was. 

That  wrought  upon  thee  fo  prepofleroufiy, 

He  hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  : 

And  other  devils,  that  fuggefr  by-treafons, 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation. 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 

From  gliflering  femblances  of  piety  •, 

But  7  he  that  temper'd  thee,  bade  thee  tland  up  ; 

Gave  thee  no  inftance  why  thou  fhouldft  do  treafon, 

Unlefs  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  fam.e  ds^mon  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 

Should  v/irh  his  lion-gait  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vafcy  Tartar  back, 

And  tell  the  legions,  I  can  never  win 

A  foul  fo  eafy  as  that  Englifhman's. 

*  Oh,  how  haft  thou  with  jealoufy  infedled 

The 

though  the  truth  Jland  cff  as  grofs 


As  black  and^a;hhe, — ]  Though  the  truth  be  as  apparent  and 
vijible  as  black  and  white  contiguous  to  each  othyi*-  To  Jiand 
cff'h  etre  rek've,'  to  be  prominent  to  the  eye,  as  the  ftrong  parts 
ofapifture.     Johnson. 

5  Treafon  and  murder ,—-1  What  follows  to  the  end  of  this 
fpeech  is  additional  fince  the  firlt  edition.     Pope. 

^  IVorkirg  fo  grofy ]  Grcfy  for  com?nc7ily,  v/hich  the  Ox- 
ford Editor  net  underitanding,  alters  it  to  r/(5/^/);.     Ware. 

Grofly  is  neither  clofely  nor  commonly,  but  palpably  ;  with  a 
plain  and  vifible  connexion  of  caufe  and  effed.     Johnson. 

7  —  /.g  fj^nt  te?nperd  th^e,-^]  Though  temper  d  may  ftand  for 
formed  or  moulded,  yet  I  fancy  tempted  was  the  author's  word, 
for  it  anfwers  better  to  figgcfi  in  the  oppofition.     Johnson. 

^    Oh,  hon,v  haft  thou,  iioiih  jealoufy  iyfeSied 

fhefweetncfs  cf  ajfiance  f\    ghakelpeare  urges  this  aggrava- 

tioii 
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The  fweetnefs  of  affiance !    Shew  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou.     Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou.     Come  they  of  noble  family? 
Why,  fo  didft  thou.     Seem  they  religious  .?  ^ 
Why,  fo  didft  thou.     Or  are  they  fpare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  grofs  paftion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger  •, 
Conftant  in  fpirit,  not  fwerving  with  the  blood  -, 
9  Garnifn'd  and  decked  in  modtft  complement  j 
»  Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear. 
And  but  in  purged  judgment  trufting  neither  ? 

tion  of  the  guilt  of  treachery  with  great  judgment.  One  of  the 
worft  confequences  of  breach  of  trait  is  the  dinunution  of  that 
confidence  which  n^akes  the  happinefs  of  life,  and  the  diffemi- 
nation  of  fmpicion,  which  is  the  poifon  of  fociety.     Johnson. 

9  Garnifb  d  and  deck' d  in  mcdeji  complement;—']  Modeji  comple- 
ment, that  is, ////«r/j.     Warburton.  ,   .  ,     , 

This  note  will  not  much  help  the  reader,  unlefs  he  knows  to 
\v\i2.l  fulnefs  is  to  be  applied.  I  take  the  meaning  to  be  this. 
The  king,  having  mentioned  Scroop's  temperance  in  diet, 
palTes  on  w  his  decency  in  drefs,  and  fays,  that  he  was  decked 
in  mode]}  complement ;  that  is,  he  was  decorated  with  ornaments, 
but  fuch  as  might  be  worn  without  vain  ollentation.  Comple- 
ment means  fomething  more  than  is  neceffary  ;  i^-i  complement  in 
language  is  what  vve  fay  ad  conciliandam  gratiam,  more  than  is 
ftriaiy  or  literally  meant.     Johnson. 

'  Not  -u'jcrking  ^Atb  the  eye  without  the  ear,—]  He  is  here 
giving  the  characler  of  a  complete  gentleman,  and  fays,  he  did 
not  truft  the  eye  tvithotit  the  confrmaUon  of  his  ear.  ^But  when 
men  have  eve-fight  proof,  they  think  they  have^  fufficient  evi- 
dence, and  'do  not  ftay  for  the  confirmation  of  an  hear-iay. 
Prudent^men,  on  the  contrary,  won't  tnifi  the  credit  of  the 
ear,  till  it  be  confirm.ed  by  the  demonrlration  of  the  eye.  And 
this  is  that  conduct  for  which  the  king  would  here  commend 
him.     So  that  we  rnuft  read, 

Not  njjorking  =vjith  the  ear,  but  with  the  eye. 

Vv'arburton. 

The  author's  meaning  I  ih.ould  have  thought  not  fo  difficult 
to  find,  as  thr.t  an  emendation  fnouid  have  been  propofed.  The 
king  means  to  fay  of  Scroop,  that  he  was  a  caurlous  man,  who 
knew  that  frcnti  nulla  Jides,  that  a  fpecious  appearance  v/as  de- 
ceitful, and  thereiore  did  not  'work  'with  the  eye  ^without  the  ear, 
did  not  trufl  the  air  or  look  of  any  mail  till  he  had  tried  him 
by  enquiry  and  converfation.  Surely  this  is  the  character  of  a 
prudent  man.  Johnson, 
'  ^  Suchj 
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Such,  *  and  lo  finely  boulted,  didft  thou  fern : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  kfc  a  kind  of  blot, 
3  To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  the  befb  endu'd. 
With  feme  fufpicion.     I  v^iaI  v/eep  for  thee  ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 

Another  fall  of  man.^ Their  faults  are  open  ; 

Arrefc  them  to  the  anfwer  of  the  law. 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  ! 

Exe.  I  arreil  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
lord  Scroop  of  Mafham. 

I  arreil  thi:e  of  high  treafon,  by  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purpofes  God  judly  hath  difcover'd, 
And  I  repent  my  fault,  more  than  my  death  j 
Which  I  befeech  your  highnefs  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  ir. 

Cam.  ^  For  mie,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  feducc. 
Although  1  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  fooner  to  eftedl  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  fufferance  heartily  rejoice  for, 
Befeeching  God,  and  you,  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  fubjeft  more  rejoice 
At  the  difcovery  of  moft  dangerous  treafon. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myfelf, 

s.  and  fo  finely  bouIted,  d'ulfi  thou  feem  :'\  i.  e.  reiined  or 

purged  from  all  faults.     Pope. 

Boulted  is  the  fame  with  fifted,  and  has  confequently  the 
meaning  of  refined.     Johnson. 

2  51?  MAKE  the  full-fraught  ntaji, — ]  We  fhould  read. 
To  M  A  R  K  the  full-fraught  maity 
j.  e.  marked  by  the  hlot  he  fpeaks  of  in  the  preceding  line. 

Warburton'. 

*  For  me.,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  fduce^  Holinfned,  p. 
549,  obferves,  from  Hall,  that  the  earl  of  Cambridge  plotted 
to  defcroy  the  king,  that  he  might  place  his  brother-in-law, 
E4n"iUnd  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  on  the  throne,     ^teevens. 

Pre- 
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Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize. 
:5  My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  fovercign. 
K.  Henry.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  !    Hear  your 
fentence. 
You  have  confpir'd  againft  our  royal  perfon,  _ 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from  his  coffers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earned  of  our  death  • 
Wherein  you  would  have  fold  your  king  to  (laughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  fervitude. 
His  fubjeds  to  opprefTion  and  contempt, 
And  his  Vv'hole  kingdom  unto  deiolation. 
Touching,  our  penon,  feek  we  no  revenge'; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  fafety  muil  fo  tender, 
Whofe  ruin  you  three  fought,  tliat  to  her  laws 
"We  do  deliver  you.     ^  Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miferable  wretches,  to  your  death  : 
The  tafte  whereof,  God  of  his  mercy,  give 
You  patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences  '.—Bear  them  hence.  [^Exeunt. 
— Now,  lords,  for  France;  the  enterprize  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war ; 
Since  God  fo  graciouHy  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treafon,  lurking  in  our  v/ay. 
To  hinder  our  beginnings.     We  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  iinoothed  in  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen  ;  let  us  deliver 
Our  puifTance  into  the  hand  of  God, 

5  My  faulty — ]  One  of  the  confpirators  againfc  queen  Eliza- 
beth, I  think  Parry,  concludes  his  letter  to  her  with  thefe 
words,  a  culpa,  hut  not,  a  poena  ;  ahfolve  me,  mojl  dear  lady. 
This  letter  was  mucli  read  at  that  tiiae,  and  the  author  doubt- 
lefs  copied  it. 

This  whole  fcene  was  much  enlarged  and  impr  ^ved  after  the 
£rft  edition ;  the  particular  infertions  it  would  be  tedious  io 
mention,  and  tedious  without  much  ufe.     Johnson. 

^  — Get  you  therefore  hence ^  So  in  Holinfned  ;  "— Ger  yc 
**  hence  therefore,  ye  poor  miferable  wretches,  to  the  receiving 
*'  of  your  juft  reward  :  wherein  God's  majeiiy  give  you  grace," 
\^c.     Steevens, 

%  Put^ 
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Putting  it  fcraight  in  expedition. 

Chearly  to  fea. — The  figns  of  war  advance ; 

7  No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France.  [_Exeunt, 

SCENE       III. 

•   Changes  to  ^icklys  hcufe  in  Eaftcheap. 
Enter  Pijlol^  Nym,  Bardolpb,  Boy,  and  Quickly. 

^dckly.    Pr'ythee,    honey-fweet  hufband,    let  nic 
bring  thee  to  Staines. 

Pi/?.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yern. — 
Bardolph,  be  biith.     Nym,  roufe  thy  vaunting  vein. 
Boy,  briftle  thy  courage  up;  for  Falilaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  muil  yern  therefore. 

Bard.  Would  I  vv^ere  with  him  wherefome'er  he  is, 
cither  in  heaven,  or  in  hell! 

^ick.  Nay,  fure,  he's  not  in  hell;  he's  in  Arthur's 
bofom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bofom.  He 
made  a  ^  finer  end,  and  went  away,  9  an  it  had  been 
any  chrifom'd  child.      A'parted  even  juft  between 

twelve 

"  No  king  rf  England,  if  not  king  of  Fra?ice.]  So  in  the  old 
play  before  that  of  Sh^kefpeare, 

**  1£  not  king  or  ir  ranee,  then  of  nothing  muil  I  be  king." 

Steevens. 

8  — ff^er  end,  ]  for  Jifial.     Johnson. 

9  a/i  it  had  been  any  chrifonid  child. ]     The  old  quarto 

has  it  cr-ijhno  d  child. 

'*  The  chryjhn  was  no  more  than  the  white  cloth  put  on  the 
**  new  bap  tiled  child,"     See  Johnson's  Canons  of  Ecclef,  Laiv, 

1^20. 

'  I  have  fomewhere  (but  cannot  recoUecl  where)  met  with  this 
further  account  of  it ;  that  the  chryfom  was  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  church,  to  enwrap  fuch  children  as  were  in  too 
weak  a  condition  to  be  borne  thither:  tYie  chryfom  being  fup- 
pofed  to  make  every  place  holy.  This  cuftom  would  rather 
firengthen  the  allufion  to  the  weak  condition  of  FalftaiF. 

Steevens. 

In   the  Liturgie,    2  E.  6.    Fonn  of  pri^jate  Baptifm,   is  this 

direftion.     "  I'hen  the  minifter  fnall  put  the  white  vefture, 

*'  commonly  called  the  Chrifome,  upon  the  child,"  ^c.     The 

GlojTary  of  Du  Cange,  vide  Chrifmak,  explains  this  ceremony 

thus ; 
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twelve  and  one,  even  at  the  ^  turning  o'th'  tide.  For 
after  I  faw  him  *  fumble  with  the  iheets,  and  play 
with  flowers,  and  fmile  upon  his  fingers  ends,  I  knew 
there  was  but  one  way  •,  3  for  his  nofe  was  as  fharp  as 
a  pen,  and  a'  babbled  of  green  fields.     How  now,  Sir 

John  ? 

thus :  "  Quippe  olim  iit  et  hodie,  baptlzatorum,  ftatim  atque 
**  chrifmate  in  fronte  ungebantur,  ne  chrifma  dejlueret,  capita 
**  pa?ino  Candida  obvolvebantur,  qui  oftava  demum  die  ab  iis 
*'  aut'erebatur."  During  the  time  therefore  of  their  wearing 
this  vefture,  the  children  were,  I  fuppofe,  called  Chrijhms. 
One  is  regiilered  under  this  defcription  in  the  Regiiter  of 
Thatcham,  Berks,  1605.  [Hearne's  Append,  lo  the  Hiftory  of 
Glailonbury,  p.  275.]  "  A  younge  chrifmcy  being  a  ?7ian  child, 
*'  beinge  found  drowned,"  l^c,      T.  T. 

*  turni^ig  6' th"  tide. — ]    It  has  been  a  very  old  opinion, 

which  Mead,  de  imperio  folis,  quotes,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that 
nobody  dies  but  in  the  time  of  ebb  :  half  the  deaths  in  London 
confute  the  notion  ;  but  we  find  that  it  was  common  among  the 
women  of  the  poet's  time.     Johnson. 

*  — fumble  HJuith  the  Jheets, — ]    This  paffage  is  burlefqued 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  The  Captain. 

*'   I.  How  does  my  mafter  ? 

*'  2.  Faith  he  lies  drawing  on  apace. 

*'   I.  That's  an  ill  fign. 

"  2.  And  fumbles  with  the  pots  too. 

**   I.  Then  there's  no  way  but  one  with  him.'* 

Steevens. 
^  — for  his  nofe  njoas  as  Jharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  green 
felds.^  Thefe  words,  and  a  table  of  green-fields,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  editions  of  1600  and  1608.  This  nonfenfe 
got  into  all  the  following  editions  by  a  pleafant  miilake  of  the 
llage  editors,  who  printed  from  the  common  piece-meal-writ- 
ten parts  in  the  play-houfe.  A  table  was  here  directed  to  be 
brought  in  (it  being  a  fcene  in  a  tavern  whene  they  drink  at 
parting)  and  this  direiStion  crept  into  the  text  from  the  margin. 
Greenfield  v/as  the  name  of  the  property-man  in  that  time,  who 
furniflied  implements,  &c.  for  the  adtors,  A  table  ofGreenfijld's. 

Pope. 
So  reafonable  an  account  of  this  blunder  Mr.  Theobald 
would  not  acquiefce  in.  He  thought  a  table  of  Greenfield's  part 
of  the  text,  only  corrupted,  and  that  it  Ihould  he  read,  he 
babbled  of  green  fields,  becaufe  m.en  do  fo  in  the  ravings  of  a  ca- 
lenture. But  he  did  not  confider  how  ill  this  agrees  v/ith  the 
nature  of  the  knight's  iilnefs^  v/ho  was  now  in  no  bahlllng  hu- 

liiour  : 
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Jchn  ?  quoth  I :  what  ?  man,  be  of  good  cheer.  So 
a'  cried  out,  God,  God,  God !  three  or  four  times. 
Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  a'  fliould  not  think 
of  God ;  I  hop'd,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  him- 
felf  with  any  fuch  thoughts  yet.  So  a'  bade  me  lay 
more  cloaths  on  his  feet.  I  put  my  hand  into  the 
bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  a  ftone; 
then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  fo  upward,  and  upward^ 
and  all  was  as  +  cold  as  any  flone. 

Nym* 

mour  :  and  fo  far  from  wanting  cooling  in  green  fields y  that  hi* 
feet  were  cold,  and  he  jull  expiring.     Warburton. 

Upon  this  paiTage  Mr.  Theobald  has  a  note  that  iills  a. 
page,  which  I  omit  in  pity  to  my  readers,  fmce  he  only  endea- 
vours to  prove,  what  I  think  every  reader  perceives  to  be  true, 
that  at  this  time  no  table  could  be  wanted.  Mr.  Pope,  in  an 
appendix  to  his  own  edition  in  i2mo,  feems  to  admit  Theo- 
bald's emendation,  which  we  would  have  allowed  to  be  un^ 
commonly  hsppy,  had  we  not  been  prejudiced  againft  it  by- 
Mr.  Pope's  firft  note,  with  which,  as  it  excites  merriment,  we 
are  loath  to  part.     Johnson. 

Had  the  former  editors  been  apprized,  that  tahle,  in  our  au- 
thor, fignifics  a  pocket  book,  I  believe  they  would  have  re- 
tained it,  with  the  following  alteration,  for  his  nofe  ivas  as 
Jharp  as  a  pen  upon  a  table  of  green  fells. — On  table-bocks^  filver 
or  fieel  pens,  very  fharp  pointed,  were  formerly  and  are  Hill 
fixed  to  the  backs  or  covers.  Mother  Quickly'compares  Fal- 
itaff's  nofe  (which  in  dying  perfons  grows  thin  and  iharp)  to 
one  of  thofe  pens,  very  properly,  and  fhe  meant  probably  to 
have  faid,  on  a  table-bcok  with  a  Jhagreen  cc^ver,  or  pagreen 
table,  but,  in  her  ufual  blundering  way,  ^\q.  calls  it  a  table  of 
green  fells,  or  a  table  covered  with  greenfkin,  which  the  blun- 
dering tranfcriber  turned  into  green  fields,  and  our  editors  have 
•  turned  the  prettiell  blunder  in  Shakefpeare  quite  out  of  doors. 

Smith. 

4  cqI^  ^*  ^;^  fione^^    Such  is  the  end  of  Falilaff,  from 

whom  Shakefpeare  had  promifed  us  in  his  epilogue  to  Henry  IV. 
that  we  fliould  receive  more  entertainment.  It  happened  to 
Shakefpeare  as  to  other  writers,  to  have  his  imagination 
crowded  with  a  tumultuary  confuiion  of  im.ages,  which,  whil» 
they  were  yet  unforted  and  unexamined,  feemed  fufficient  to 
furnifh  a  long  train  of  incidents,  and  a  newvariety  of  merriment; 
])ut  which,  when  he  was  to  produce  them  to  view,  Ihrunk  fud- 
^enly  from  him,  or  could  not  be  accommodated  to  his  general 
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t^ym.  They  fay,  he  cried  out  on  fack. 

S^kk,  Ay,  til  at  a'  did. 

Bard,  And  of  women. 

Quick,  Nay,  that  a'  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  he  did  \  and  faid,  they  were  devils 
incarnate. 

^ick.  A'  could  never  abide  carnation  j  'twas  z, 
colour  he  never  iilc'd. 

Boy.  He  faid  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

^uick.  He  did  in  fome  fort,  indeed,  handle  wo- 
men ;  but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talk'd  of  the 
whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  he  faw  a  flea  flick 
upon  Bardoiph's  nofe,  and  a'  faid,  it  was  a  black  foul 
burning  in  hell  ^ 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintain'd  that 
fire.     That's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  fervice. 

Nym.  Shall  we  iliog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pift.  Come,  let's  away.  My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables. — 

defign.  That  he  once  defigned  to  have  brought  Falfiafr  on  the 
fcene  again,  we  know  from  h'mfelf ;  but  whether  he  could  con- 
trive no  train  of  adventures  fuitable  to  his  character,  -  or  could 
match  him  with  no  companions  likely  to  quicken  his  humour, 
or  could  open  no  new  vein  of  ple^fs ntry,  and  was  afraid  to  con- 
tinue the  fame  llrain  lell  it  fhould  not  find  the  fame  reception, 
he  has  here  for  ever  difcarded  him,  and  made  hafte  to  dilpatch 
him,  perhaps  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  Addifon  killed 
Sir  Roger,  that  no  other  hand  might  attempt  to  exhibit  him. 

Let  mxcaner  authors  learn  from  this  example,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  fell  the  bear  which  is  yet  not  hunted  ;  to  promife  to 
the  public  v/hat  they  have  not  written. 

This  difappointment  probably  inclined  queen  Elizabeth  to 
command  the  poet  to  produce  him  once  again,  and  to  faew 
him  in  love  or  courtfhip.  This  was  indeed  a  nevv'  fource  of  hu- 
mour, and  produced  a  new  play  from  the  former  charaflers. 

I  forgot  to  note  in  the  proper  place,  and  therefore  note  here, 
that  Falllaif's  courtfnip,  or  The  Merry  Wi^ss  of  Windfoi\  ftould 

be  read  between  Hmy  iV.  and  Uetiry  V.    Johnsok. 

Let 
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5  Let  fenfes  rule. — The  word  is,  ^  pitch  and  pay ; 
Truft  none,  for  oaths  are  draws  ^  mens'  faiths  arc 

wafer-cakes, 
And  hold-faft  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 
7  Therefore  Caveto  be  thy  counfellor. 
Go,  ^  clear  thy  cryftals. — Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France-,  like  horfe-leeches,  my  boys. 
To  fuck,  to  fuck,  the  very  blood  to  fuck. 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholfome  food,  they  fay. 

Pijl,  Touch  her  foft  mouth,  and. march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hoftefs. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kifs,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ;  but , 
adieu. 

PiJl.  Let  houfewifery  appear  j  9  keep  clofe,  I  thee 
command. 

^ick.  Farewell,  adieu.  [^Exeunt. 

5  Let  fetifes  rule. ]  I  think  this  is  wrong,  but  how  to  re- 
form it  1  do  not  well  fee.     Perhaps  we  may  read. 

Let  fenie  us  ride. 
Piliol  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife,  and  giving  her  advice  as  he  kifTcs 
her  ;  he  fees  her  rather  weeping  than  attendi'ig,  and  fuppofing 
that  in  her  heart  fhe  is  Hill  longing  to  go  with  him  part  of  the 
way,  he  cries,  Let  fenfe  us  rule,  that  is,  let  us  not  gi^envay  to  foolip 
fondnpfs^  but  he  ruled  by  our  better  under Jlanding.  He  then  con- 
tinues his  diredions  for  her  condud:  in  his  absence.     J®hnson. 

6  — pitch  and  pay  ;]  The  caution  was  a  very  proper  one  to 
Mrs.  Quickly,  who  had  fufFered  before,  by  letting  FaliiafF  run 
in  her  debt.  The  fame  expreinon  occurs  in  Blurt  Majier  Gon- 
fiahky    l6o2. 

'*  I  will  commit  you,  Signior,  to  ray  houfe ;  but  will  you 
^**  pitch  and  pay,  or  will  your  worlhip  run ''     St  e  evens, 

7  The  old  quarto  reads, 

therefore  Cophetua  be  thy  councellor.     Steevens. 
^  — clear  thy  cryfials. — ]    Dry  thine  eyes  :   but  I  think  it  may 
better  mean  in  this  place,  nxajh  thy  glajjes.     Johnson. 

The  lirft  explanation  is  certainly  the  true  one.     The  old  4to 
1 60S  reads. 

Clear  n^  thy  ch rijlah .     S  T  e  e  v  £  n  s . 
9  — keep  clofe,'— "l   The  quarto  1608  reads, 
— -  keep  Jaji  thy  buggle  boe.     Steevens. 
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SCENE       IV. 

Changes  to  the  French  kin^s  palace. 

Enter  the  French  king^  the  Dauphin^  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy^  and  the  Confiahle, 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  Englifh  with  full  power 
upon  us  \ 
'  And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  anfwer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  fhall  make  forth. 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin,  with  all  fwift  difpatch^ 
To  line,  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  v/ar 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  v/aters  to  the  fucking  of  a  gulph. 
It  fits  us  then  to  be  as  provident. 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglecled  Engliili 
Upon  our  fields. 

T>au.  My  mofl  redoubted  father. 
It  is  mofl  meet  we  arm  us  'gainft  the  foe : 
For  peace  itfelf  fhould  not  fo  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Tho'  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  queilion) 
But  that  defences,  mufters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintained,  aflembled,  and  collected. 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  fay,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  fick  and  feeble  parts  of  France : 

*  And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns^  This  was  a 
bulinefs  indeed,  that  required  more  than  care  to  difcharge  it. 
I  am  perfuaded  Shakefpeare  wrote, 
—  more  than  carelesly— ^ 
The  king  is  fuppofed  to  hint  here  at  the  Dauphin's  wanton  af- 
front in  fending  over  tennis-balls  to  Henry ;  \yhich,  arifing 
from  over-great  confidence  of  their  own  power,  or  contempt  of 
their  enemies,  would  naturally  breed  carehfnefs.      Warb. 

I  do  not  fee  any  defeft  in  the  prefent  reading  :  more  than  care- 
fully is  Hvith  more  than  common  care ;  a  phrafe  of  the  fame  kind 
with  better  than  <vjelL     Johnson. 

Vol.  VI.  D  And 
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And  let  us  do  it  with  no  fnew  of  fear ; 

No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 

Were  bufied  with  a  Whitfun  morris -dance : 

For,  iny  good  liege,  fhe  is  fo  idly  king'd. 

Her  fcepter  fo  fantailically  borne, 

By  a  vain,  giddy,  fhallow,  humorous  youth. 

That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin  ! 
*  You  are  too  much  mJilaken  in  this  king : 
Queftion  your  grace  the  late  ambaffadors. 
With  what  great  ftate  he  heard  their  embafTy; 
How  well  fupply'd  with  noble  counfellors, 

3  How  modeil  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  conftant  refolution, 

And  you  Ihall  find,  his  vanities  fore-fpent 

4  Were  but  the  out-fide  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  difcretion  with  a  coat  of  folly  ; 

As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  thofe  roots 
That  liiall  fii*il  fpring  and  be  moll  delicate. 

Dm.  Well,  'tis  not  fo,  my  lord  high  conllable. 
But  tho'  we  think  it  fo,  it  is  no  matter. 
In  cafes  of  defence  'tis  bdl  to  weigh 

^  I'ou  are  too  much  mijlaken  in  this  kifig :']  This  part  is  much 
enlarged  iince  the  firft  writing.     Pope. 

3  Hczv  7nodcfi  in  exception, — ]  How  diiiident  and  decent  in 
making  objeflions.     Johnson. 

+  IVere  hut  the  out-ftde  of  the  Roman  Brutus^']  Shakefpeare  not 
having  given  us,  in  the  Firll  or  Second  part  of  Henry  IF.  or  in 
any  other  place  but  this,  the  remoteft  hint  of  the  circumflance 
here  alluded  to,  the  comparifon  muft  needs  be  a  little  obfcure 
to  thofe  who  do  not  know  or  refleft  that  fome  hiilorians  have 
told  us,  that  Henry  IV.  had  entertained  a  deep  jealoufy  of  his 
fon's  afpiring  fuperior  genius.  Therefore  to  prevent  all  um- 
brage, the  prince  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  and  amufed 
himftif  in  conforting  with  a  diilblute  crew  of  robbers.  It  feems 
to  me,  that  Shakefpeare  was  ignorant  of  this  circumilance 
when  Jic  wrote  the  tv.'O  parts  of  Henry  IV.  for  it  might  have 
been  fo  managed  as  to  have  given  new  beauties  to  the  character 
of  Hal,  and  great  improvements  to  the  plot.  And  with  regard 
to  thefe  matters,  Shakefpeare  generally  tells  us  all  he  knew, 
and  as  foon  as  he  knew  it.     Warburtcn. 

The 
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The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  feems  •, 

So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd. 

Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection,  ' 

Doth,  like  a  mifer,  fpoil  his  coat  with  fcanting 

A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.  Think  we  king  Harry  flrong ; 
And,  princes,  look  you  flrongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fiefh'd  upon  us ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  fbrain, 
5  That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths. 
Witnefs  our  too  much  memorable  fname. 
When  Crefiy  battle  fatally  was  ftruck  ; 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales; 
^  While  that  his  mountain  fire,  on  mountain  fcanding. 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  fun, 
Saw  his  heroical  feed,  and  fmil'd  to  fee  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns,  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  ftem 
Of  that  victorious  flock  \  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightinefs  and  7  fate  of  him. 

5  That  HAUNTED  a/—]  We  fhould  afTuredly  read  hunted  : 
the  integrity  of  the  metaphor  requires  it.  So,  fbon  after,  the 
king  again  fays, 

You  fee  this  chafe  is  hotly  followed.     Warburton. 
The  emendation  weakens  the  pailage.    To  haunt  \^  a  word  of 
the  utmoll  horror,  which  fliews  that  they  dreaded  the  Englilh 
as  goblins  and  fpirits.     Johnson. 

^  While  that  his  mountain  Jtre^  en  mount  ai'n  Ji  an  ding, "l  We 
ihould  read,   mounting,  ambitious,  afpiring.     Ware. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  may  be  right,  and  yet  I  believe 
the  poet  mxeant  to  give  an  idea  of  more  than  human  proportion 
in  the  figure  of  the  king. 

"  Quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  &c."     Virg. 
"  Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  unremov'd."     Milton. 

St  E  evens. 
'  — fate  of  him.  ^  His  fate  is  what  is  allotted  him  by  defliny, 
or  what  he  is  fated  to  perform.     Johnson. 

So  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  future  deeds  of  the  defcendants  of 
JEnGcLs  :    '*  Attoliens  humeris  famamque  et  fata  nepotum." 

Steevens. 

D  2  Enter 
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Enter  a  Meffenger, 

Mejf.  AmbalTadors  from  Harry,  king  of  England, 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majefty. 

Fr.  King,   We'll  give  them  prefent  audience.     Go, 
and  bring  them, 
— You  fee  this  chafe  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Bau.  Turn  head,  and  ilop  purfuit :  for  coward  dogs 
Mod  9  fpend  their  mouths,  when,  what  they  feem  to 

threaten. 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good,  my  fovereign. 
Take  up  the  Englifh  fliort  •,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head  : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  fo  vile  a  fin, 
As  felf-negleding. 

Enter  Exeter. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe.  From  him  •,  and  thus  he  greets  your  majefty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Alm.ighty, 
That  you  diveft  yourfelf,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrow'd  glories^  that  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs  -,  namely,  the  crown, 
x^nd  all  the  wide-flretch'd  honours  that  pertain 
By  cuftom,  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know, 
'Tis  no  fmifter  nor  no  aukward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vaniili'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  duft  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  fends  you  this  moft  ^  memorable  line. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonftrative  •, 

[Gives  the  French  king  a  paper. 
Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree  -, 
And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  moft  fam'd  of  famous  anceftors, 

9  /pe?i(i  their  mouths ^  — ]     That  is,  hark  ;  the  fportrman^.s 

terra.     Johnsok. 

"  — memorable  line ^^  This  genealogy  ;  this  dedudion  of  his 
lineage.     Johnson*. 

Edward 
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Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  refign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indireclly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  elfe  what  follows  ? 

Exe.  Bloody  conltraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
And  therefore  in  fierce  tempefl  is  he  coming. 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  v/iil  compel. 
He  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown  ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  fouls  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vafly  jaws  :  upon  your  head 
Turning  the  widov/s'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
^  The  dead  m.ens'  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans. 
For  hufbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  fhall  be  fwallow'd  in  this  controverfy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threatning,  and  m.y  melTage ; 
Unlefs  the  Dauphin  be  in  prefence  here. 
To  whom  exprefly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  v/ill  confider  of  this  farther. 
To-morrow  fnail  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  E,ngland. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 
I  ftand  here  for  him  ;  what  to  him  from  England  ? 

Exe.  Scorn  and  defiance ;  flight  regard,  contempt. 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  mif-becom.e 
The  mighty  fender,  doth  he  prize  you  at* 
Thus  fays  my  king  :  and  if  your  father's  highnefs 

^'  The  dead  ?fiens^  blood, — ]  The  difpofition  of  the  images  were 
more  ref^ular  if  we  were  to  read  thus : 

o 

■ upon  your  head 

Turning  the  dead  mens*  blcod,  the  -jjido-o:s*  tears. 
The  orphans^  cries,   the  pinmg  maidens^  grcans,   Sec. 

Johnson. 
The  quarto  1608  exhibits  the  pailage  thus, 

j^nd  on  your  heads  turns  he  the  ^widonvs^  tears y 
The  orphans''  cries,  the  dead  tn ens'"  bones. 
The  pining  maidens*  groans. 
For  hujlands,  fathers,  and  difirejfed  lo-versf 
Which,   &c.       Steevens. 

D  2  Do 
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Do  not,  in  srant  of  all  demands  at  lar, 


o 


ge. 


Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  fent  his  majefly, 
He'll  call  you  to  fo  hot  an  anfv/er  for  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
3  Shall  chide  your  trefpafs,  and  return  your  mock 
In  fecond  accent  of  his  ordinance. 

Daii.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply 
It  is  againft  my  will :  for  I  defire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England  ;  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  prefent  him  with  thofe  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  He'll  m.ake  your  Paris  Louvre  Ihake  for  it. 
Were  it  the  miilrefs  court  of  mighty  Europe. 
And,  be  aflur'd,  you'll  find  a  dilTerence, 
(As  we  his  fubjecls  have  in  wonder  found) 
Between  the  promife  of  his  greener  days,  ' 
And  thefe  he  mailers  now ;  now  he  weighs  time 
Even  to  the  utnioft  grain  ;  which  you  lliall  read 
In  your  own  lofTes,  if  he  Hay  in  France. 

Fr.  King.  To-morrow  you  fnall  know  our  mind  at 
full.  [Flourijh. 

Exe,  Difpatch  us  with  all  fpeed,  left  that  our  king 
Come  here  himfelf  to  queftion  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr,  King.   You  lliall  be  foon  difpatch'd  with  fair 
condinons : 
A  night  is  but  fmall  breath,  and  little  paufe. 
To  anfer  matters  of  this  confequence.  [Exeunt, 

3  SI;a/I  HIDE  your  fre/pa/s, — ]    Mr.  Pope  rightly  corrected  it, 

S/:aiI  CHIDE  -r     Warburton. 

I  doubt  v/hether  it  be  rightly  corrected.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  authors  of  this  infult  ihall  ily  to  caves  for  refuge.    Johns. 

Mr.  Pope  reftored  chide  from  the  quarto.  I  have  therefore 
inferted  it  in  the  text.  To  c^ia^d  is  to  re/oun^f,  to  ec^o.  So  in 
7'^e  Midfummer  Night^s  Drea?n  : 

*'  ' never  did  I  hear 

''   Such  gallant  chiding.'*' 
So  in  Henry  Fill. 

' *  As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood, "    S t  e°e  v e  k s . 

ACT 
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A     C     T       III. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Chorus. 

THUS  with  imagin'd  wing  our  fwift  fcene  flies 
In  motion  of  no  lefs  celerity 
liian  that  of  thought.     Suppofe  that  you  have  feen 
4  The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty  •,  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  fllken  dreamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies  ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  fliip-boys  climbing  : 
Hear  the  flirill  whiille,  which  doth  order  give 
To  founds  confus'd  :  behold  the  threaden  fails, 
Borne  with  the  inviiible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  thro'  the  furrow'd  fea, 
Breafl:ing  the  lofty  furge.     O,  do  but  think, 
You  fliand  upon  the  5  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconfliant  billows  dancing  •, 
For  fo  appears  this  fl_eet  majcftical, 
Holding  due  courfe  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow  ! 
Grapple  your  minds  ^  to  fliernage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  fl:ill, 

*  Th'  nxj ell- appointed  king  at  Dover  pier 

Embark  his  royalty  ; — ]  Thus  all  the  editions  downwards, 
implicitly,  after  the  hrft  folio.  But  could  the  poet  pojribly  be 
fo  difcordant  from  himfelf  (and  the  Chronicles,  which  he 
copied)  to  make  the  king  here  embark  at  Dover ;  when  he  has 
before  told  us  fo  precifely,  and  that  fo  often  over,  that  he  em- 
barked at  Southampton  ?  I  dare  acquit  the  poet  from  fo  flagrant 
a  variation.  The  indolence  of  a  tranfcriber,  or  a  compoiitor  at 
prefs,  muil  give  rife  to  fuch  an  error.  They,  feeing  pier  at 
the  end  of  the  verfe,  unluckily  thought  of  Dover-/i;>r,  as  the 
bell  known  to  them ;  and  fo  unawares  corrupted  the  text. 

Theobald. 

'^  — rii}age^ — ]  The  i^^;^/^  or  Ihore.     Johnson. 

^  —  to  Jiernage  of  this  navy  ;]  The  Hern  being  the  hinder 
part  of  the  fnip,  the  meaning  is,  let  your  minds  follow  clofe 
after  the  navy.     St e evens. 

,  D  4  Guarded 
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Guarded  with  grandfires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Or  paii,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puiffance  : 
For  who  is  he,  whofe  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  nor  follow 
Thele  culPd  and  choice- drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a  fiege; 
Behold  the  ordinance  on  their  carriao;es 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppofe,    the   am.baffador  from  the    French    comes 

back  •, 
Tells  Harry,  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Catherine  his  daughter,  and  with  her  to  dowry 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not ,  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  7  linftock  now  the  devilifn  cannon  touches. 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.     Still  be  kind. 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.    [fcV. 

SCENE       I. 
Btfo7'e  Harficur, 

\_Alarm^  and  camion  gohig  offr\ 

Enter  kirg  Henry ^  Exeter^  Bedford^  and  Gloticejler-, 
foldisrs^  ivith  fcaling  ladders, 

K.  Henry.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more  •, 
^  Or  clofe  the  v/all  up  with  the  Englifn  dead  ! 

7  —  In-f^Qck  — ]  The  TrafF  to  which  the  match  is  fixed  when 
crdiiancc  is  f.red.      Johnson. 

So  in  Middieton's  comedy  of  Blurt  Majier  Co7ifiahle,  1602, 
. — "  O  Cupid,  grant  that  my  bluiliing  prove  not  a  U-nJiocke^  and 
"  give  lire  too  fiiddenly,"  l5c.     Steevens. 

s   Or  clofe  the  ^cvall ]     Here  is  apparently  a  chafm.     One 

line  at  leafi  is  ioil,  which  contained  the  other  part  of  a  disjunc- 
tive propofition.  The  king's  fpeech  is,  dear  friends,  either  win 
the  town,  or  clef  up  the  ivall  -o:hh  dead.  The  old  quarto  gives 
no  help.     Johnson. 

This  fpeech  was  added  after  the  quarto  1608.     Steevzns. 

^  In 
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In  peace,  there's  nothing  fo  becomes  a  man 

As  modeft  llillnefs  and  humihty  : 

But  when  the  blatl  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tyger  -, 

Stiffen  the  fmews,  fummon  up  the  blood, 

Difguife  fair  nature  v/ith  hard-favour'd  rage: 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  alpe6l  •, 

Let  it  pry  thro'  the  9  portage  of  the  head. 

Like  the  brafs  cannon  •,  let  the  brew  o'erwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'er-hang  and  jutty  ^his  confounded  bafe, 

Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wafleful  ocean. 

Now  fet  the  teeth,  and  fbretch  the  noftriJ  wide ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  ^  bend  up  every  fpirit 

To  his  full  height !    On,  on,  you  noble  Engliib, 

Whofe  blood  is  fetch'd  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 

Fathers,  that,  like  fo  m.any  Alexanders, 

Have,  in  thefe  parts,  from,  morn  till  even  fought. 

And  fnsath'd  their  fwords  for  lack  of  3  argument. 

Difhonour  not  your  mothers  •,  now  atteil. 

That  thofe,  v\rhom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you  ! 

Be  copy  nov/  to  m.en  of  groffer  blood, 

And  teach  them  how  to  v/ar !  And  you,  good  yeomen, 

AVhofe  limbs  were  made  in  England,  iliew  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  p allure  •,   let  us  fwear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding:  w^mich  I  doubt  not  j 

For  there  is  none  of  you  fo  mean  and  bafe. 

That  hath  not  noble  luiire  in  your  eyes. 

I  fee  you  ftand  like  greyhounds  in  'd\^  flips. 

Straining  upon  the  ftart.     The  game's  a- foot  •, 


^  — portage  of  the  head, — ]    Portage^  open  fpace,  from /^r/,  a 
gate.     Let  the  eye  appeal-  in  the  liead  as  cannon  through  the 
battlements,  or  embraiures,  of  a  fortification.     Johnson. 
'  —  his  coTifounded  bafe, — ]  His  ^orn  or  ivafed  bafe. 

Johnson. 
^  —  lend  up  e-u cry  fpirit — ]    A  metaphor  from  the  bow. 

Johnson. 
3  — at-gument.]  Is  matter,  or fuhje-Sl.     Johnson. 

Follow 
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Follow  your  fpirit :  and,  upon  this  charge. 

Cry,  God  for  Harry !    England  !    and  St.  George ! 

[^Exeunt  King  and  train. 

\_Alarm^  and  cannon  go  off. 

SCENE        II. 

Enter  Nym^  Bardolph.,  FifioU  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !  To  the  breach,  to 
the  breach ! 

Nym.  'Pray  thee,  +  corporal,  ftay ;  the  knocks  are 
too  hof  i  and  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  5  a  cafe 
of  lives.  The  humour  of  k  is  too  hot,  that  is  the 
very  plain-fong  of  it. 

Piji.  The  plain-fong  is  moft  jufl:,  for  humours  do 
abound, 
Knocks  go  and  come ;  God's  vaflals  drop  and  die  ; 
And  fword  and  fhield, 
In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  famie. 

Boy.  'Wou'd  I  were  in  an  ale-houfe  in  London  !  I 
would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  fafety. 

Pifi.  And  I : 
^  If  wifhes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpofe  fliould  not  fail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hye. 

Boy.  7  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  fing 
on  bough. 

^  —r  corporal, — ]  We  ihould  read  lieutenant.  It  is  Bardolph 
to  whom  he  fpeaks.     Steevens. 

5  —  a  cafe  cf  lives.  — ]  A  fet  of  lives,  of  which,  when  one 
is  worn  out,  another  may  ferve.     Johnson. 

^  If'wijhesy  &c.]  This  paHage  1  have  replaced  from  the  firfl: 
folio,  which  is  the  only  authentic  copy  of  this  play.  Thefe 
lines,  which  perhaps  are  part  of  a  fong,  Mr.  Pope  did  not  like, 
and  therefore  changed  them,  in  conformity  to  the  imperfect 
play  in  quarto,  and  was  followed  by  the  fucceeding  editors. 
For  pre-~uail  I  Ihould  read  a<vail.     Johnson. 

7  Js  duly,  &c.]    This  fpeech  I  have  rellored  from  the  folio. 

Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter  Fluellen. 

Flu.  'Splood,  up  to  the  preaches,  you  rafcals  !  will 
you  liUL  up  to  the  preaches  ? 

Pift.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  7  to  men  of  mould  ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ! 
Good  bav/cock,    'bate  thy  rage!    ufe  lenity,  fvveet 
chuck ! 

Nym.  Thefe  be  good  humours  !  your  honour  wins 
bad  humours.  [_Exeunt, 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  obferv'd  thefe  three 
fwalhers.  I  am  boy  to  them  ail  three  :  but  all  they 
three,  though  they  would  ferve  me,  could  not  be  man 
to  m,e  ;  for,  indeed,  three  fuch  antics  do  not  amount; 
to  a  m.an.  For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-liver'd,  and 
red-fac'cl  •;  by  the  means  whereof,  he  faces  it  out,  but 
fights  not.  For  Piftol,  he  hath  a  killing  tongue  and 
a  quiet  fword  -,  by  the  means  whereof  he  breaks  words, 
and  keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym,  he  hath  heard, 
that  men  of  few  words  are  the  ^  beft  men  ;  and  there- 
fore he  fccrns  to  fay  his  prayers,  left  he  fhould  be 
thought  a  coward  :  buc  his  few  bad  words  are  match'd 
with  as  few  good  deeds  •,  for  he  never  broke  any  man's 
head  but  his  own,  and  that  was  againft  a  poft  when 
he  was  drunk.  They  will  ileal  any  thing,  and  call  it 
purchafe.  Bardolph  ftole  a  lute-cafe  ;  bore  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  fold  it  for  three  half-pence.  Nym  and 
Bardolph  are  fvvorn  brothers  in  filching  •,  and  in  Calais 
they  ftole  a  fire-lhovel.  I  knew,  by  that  piece  of  fer- 
vice,  9  the  men  would  carry  coals.  They  would  have 
me  as  familiar  with  mens'  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or 

^  to  menof  mould  ! — ]    To  men  of  earth,  to  poor  mortal 

men.     Johnson. 

^   beft  me7i\ — ]    That  is,   hra-ueji ;  fo   in  the  next  lines, 

good  deeds  are  brave  aiiions.      Johnson. 

^  —  the  men  ivoitld  carry  coals. — ]  It  appears  that  in  Shake- 
fpeare's  age,  to  carry  coals  was,  I  know  not  why,  to  endure  af- 
fronts. So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  one  fcrving  man  alks  another 
whether  he  will  carry  coals.     Johnson. 

their 
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their  handkerchiefs  •,  which  makes  much  againfl  my 
manhood,  if  I  would  take  from  another's  pocket  to 
put  into  mine  ;  for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of 
wrongs.  I  mull  leave  them,  and  feek  fome  better 
fervice  :  their  villainy  goes  againfl  my  weak  flomach, 
and  therefore  I  mufl  cait  it  up.  [^Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Gower  and  Fluelkn. 

Gower.  Captain  Fluelien,  you  muft  come  prefently 
to  the  mines  •,  the  duke  of  Gloucefler  would  fpeak 
with  you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines  !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  fo 
good  to  come  to  the  mines  :  for  loqk  you,  the  mines 
are  not  according  to  the  difciplines  of  the  war ;  the 
concavities  of  it  is  not  fu flic ient;  for,  look  you,  th' 
athvcrfay  (you  may  difcufs  unto  the  duke,  look  you) 
^  is  digt  himfelf  four  yards  under  the  countermines  : 
by  Chefhu,  I  think,  a'  ^  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is 
not  better  dire6lions. 

Gower.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter,  to  whom  the  order 
of  the  fiege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irifh- 
m.an  ;  a  very  vaHant  gentleman,  i'faith. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Gower.  I  think,  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Chefhu,  he  is  an  afs  as  in  the  v/orid  :  I 
will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard.  He  has  no  more 
directions  in  the  true  difciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you, 
of  the  Roman  difciplines,  than  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  captain  Jamy. 

Gcwer.  Here  lie  comes,  and  the  Scots  captain,  cap- 
tain Jamy  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentle- 
man,   that  is  certain  -,   and  of  great  expedition  and 

'   is  d^gt  h'nnf elf  four  yards  under  the  countermines  : s] 

Fluelkn  means,  that  the  enemy  had  digged  him{elf  coufitermines 
four  yards  under  the  ?nines.     Johnson. 

2  1«  .-ivillplonv  up  all,  — ]    That  is,  be  n.':ill  blow  up  all. 

Johnson. 

know- 
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knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular 
knowledge  of  his  directions :  by  Cheihu,  he  will  main- 
tain his  argument  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the 
'orld,  in  the  difciplines  of  the  priftine  wars  of  the 
Romans. 

J  amy.   I  fay,  gud-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worfhip,  goot  captain  James. 

Gower.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris  ^  have  you 
quitted  the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  By  Chriili  la,  tilli  ill  done  ;  the  work  illi  give 
over,  the  trum.pet  found  the  retreat.  By  my  hand, 
I  fwear,  and  by  my  father's  foul,  the  work  ifh  ill 
done  :  it  ifn  give  over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the 
town,  fo  Chrifh  fave  me  la,  in  an  hour.  O  tiih  ill 
done,  tifh  ill  done  ;  by  my  hand,  tifli  ill  done  ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  pefeech  you  nov/,  will 
you  vouchfafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  difputations  with 
you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  difciplines 
of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument, 
look  you,  and  friendly  communication ;  partly  to  fi- 
tisfy  my  opinion  ^  and  partly  for  the  fatisfaclion,  look 
you,  of  my  mind ;  as  touching  the  direftion  of  the 
military  discipline,  that  is  the  point. 

Jaray.  I  fall  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  captains 
bath :  and  3 1  fall  quit  you  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may 
pick  occafion  •,  that  fall  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  tim.e  to  difcourfe,  fo  Chrifh  fave  me : 
the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather  and  the  wars,  and  the 
king,  and  the  dukes  ;  it  is  not  time  to  difcourfe.  The 
town  is  befeech'd,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  th^ 
breach,  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chriih,  do  nothing ;  'tis 
fname  for  us  all :  fo  God  fa' me,  'tis  iliame  to  iland 
Hill ;  it  is  fhame,  by  my  hand  :  and  there  is  throats 
to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done;  and  there  is  nothing 
done,  fo  Chrifh  fa'  me  law. 

^  — I  JJmll  quit  you — ]  That  is,  I  fhall,  with  yourpermiiTiOn, 
requite  you,  that  is,  anf^ojer you,  or  interpofe  with  my  arg'jments, 
as  I  Ihall  find  opportunity.      Johns  .n. 

Jamy, 
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Jamy,  By  the  mefs,  ere  theife  eyes  of  mine  take 
themfelves  to  flomber,  aile  do  gud  fervice,  or  aile  iigge 
i'the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death ;  and  aile  pay 
it  as  valoroufly  as  I  may,  that  fal  I  fureiy  do,  the  breff 
and  the  long :  marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  fome 
qnefbion  'tween  you  tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
your  correcStion,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation  — 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  what  ifh  my  nation  ?  ifh  a 
villain,  and  a  baflard,  and  a  knave,  and  arafcal?  what 
iili  my  nation  ?    Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwife 
than  is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure,  I 
ihall  think  you  do  not  ufe  me  with  that  affability  as  in 
difcretion  you  ought  to  ufe  me,  look  you ;  being  as 
goot  a  man  as  yourfelf,  both  in  the  difciplines  of  wars, 
and  in  the  derivation  of  my  birth,  and  in  other  par- 
ticularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  fo  good  a  man  as  myfelf ; 
fo  Chrilh  fave  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gower,  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  miftake  each 
other. 

Jamy.  Au  !  that's  a  foul  fault.      \^A  parley  founded, 

Gower.  The  town  founds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
opportunity  to  be  requir'd,  look  you,  I'll  be  fo  bold 
as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  difciplines  of  war  ^  and 
there's  an  end  4-. 

SCENE       III. 

'Before  the  gates  of  Harfleur, 

Enter  king  Henry  and  his  train. 

K.  Henry.  Hov/  yet  refolves  the  governor  of  the 
town  ? 

^  — there's  an  end."]  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  poor  merri- 
ment of  this  dialogue  had  not  been  purchafed  with  fo  much 
profanenefs.     Johnson. 

This 
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This  is  the  latell  parie  we  will  admit : 

Therefore  to  our  befl  mercy  give  yourfelves  ; 

Or,  like  to  m.en  proud  of  deflru6lion, 

Defy  us  to  our  wcrfl :  for  as  I  am  a  foldier, 

(A  name,  that  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  befl) 

If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I  will  not  leave  the  half-atchieved  Harfleur 

'Till  in  her  allies  flie  lie  buried. 

The  gates  of  mercy  fhall  be  ail  Ihut  up  ; 

And  the  fielh'd  foldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart. 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  ihall  range 

With  confcience  wide  as  hell  •,  mowing  like  grafs 

Your  frefli  fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 

Array'd  in  flames  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 

Do,  with  his  fmirch'd  complexion,  all  5  fell  feats, 

Enlink'd  to  waflie  and  defolation  ? 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourfelves  are  caufe. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickednefs. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 

We  may,  as  bootlefs,  fpend  our  vain  comm^and 

Upon  the  enraged  foldiers  in  their  fpoil. 

As  fend  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  a-fliore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 

While  yet  my  foldiers  are  in  my  command  ; 

^  While  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'er-blows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 

Of  heady  murder,  fpoil,  and  villainy. 

5 fell  feats, 

Enlinlid  to  ^tvafe  and  defolation  F"]     All  tlie  favage  praflices 
naturally  concomitant  to  the  fack  of  cities.     Johnson. 
^   While  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  nvind  of  grace 

O^er-hloivs  the  filthy  and  contagious  clotids']    This  is  a  very 
harfli  metriphor.     I'o  o'ver-blozo  h  to  dri-je  a-jjay^  cr  to  keep  ojf. 

Johnson. 

If 
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If  not ;  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  fee 

The  blind  and  bloody  foldier  with  foul  hand 

7  Defile  the  locks  of  your  fhrill-fhrieking  daughters  : 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  filvcr  beards. 

And  their  mofl  reverend  heads  daih'd  to  the  walls  -, 

Your  naked  infants  fpitted  upon  pikes, 

While  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  flaughter-men. 

What  fay  you  ?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid  ? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  deftroy'd  ? 

Enter  Governor  upon  the  walls. 

Gov.  Our  expe6lation  hath  this  day  an  end : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  fuccours  we  entreated, 
Returns  us,  that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raife  fo  great  a  fiege.     Therefore,  dread  king, 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  foft  mercy : 
Enter  our  gates ;  difpofe  of  us  and  ours  \ 
For  we  no  longer  are  defenfible. 

K.  Henry.  Open  your  gates. — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Hariieur-,  there  remain. 
And  fortify  it  ftrongly  'gainft  the  French. 
Ufe  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  ficknefs  growing 
Upon  our  foldiers,  we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guefl  j 
To-morrow  for  the  march  we  are  addrefl. 

[Flotirijhy  and  enter  the  town, 

'  Defle  the  locks,  &c.]     The  folio  reads, 
Z)/^rf  the  locks,  i^c.      Steevens. 


SCENE 
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^  S     C    E     N    E      IV* 

ne  French  camp. 

Enter  Catharine^  and  an  old  gentlewoman. 

*  Cath.  Alke^  tu  as  ejie  en  Angkterre^  ^  tu  paries 
hien  le  language, 

Alice. 

'  Scene  IV.]  I  have  left  this  ridiculous  fcene  as  I  found  it; 
and  am  forry  to  have  no  colour  left,  from  any  of  the  editions> 
to  imagine  it  interpolated.     Warburton. 

Sir  T»  Hanmer  has  rejeded  it.  The  fcene  is  indeed  mean 
enough,  when  it  is  read,  but  the  grimaces  of  two  French 
wemen,  and  the  odd  accent  with  which  they  uttered  the  Eng- 
lilh,  made  it  divert  upon  the  (lage.  It  may  be  obferv'd,  that 
there  is  in  it  not  only  the  French  language,  but  the  French  fpirit. 
Alice  compliments  the  princefs  upon  her  knowledge  of  four 
words,  and  tells  her  that  fhe  pronounces  like  the  Engiiih  them- 
felves.  The  princefs  fufpedls  no  deficiency  in  her  ini^ruftrefs, 
nor  the  inftruftrefs  in  herfelf.  Throughout  the  whole  fcene 
there  may  be  found  French  fervility,  and  French  vanity. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  tranfcribe  the  firft  fentence  of  this  dia- 
logue from  the  edition  of  1608,  that  the  reader  who  has  not 
looked  into  the  old  copies  may  judge  of  the  ilrange  negligence 
with  which  they  are  printed. 

"  Kate.  Alice  venecia,  vous  aves  cates  en,  vou  parte  fort 
"  bon  Angloys  englatara,  coman  fae  palla  vou  la  main  en 
**  francoy."     Johnson. 

We  may  obferve  in  general,  that  the  early  editions  have  not 
half  the  quantity ;  and  every  fentence,  or  rather  every  v/ord^ 
moftridiculoufly  blundered.  '  Thefe,  for  feveral  reafons,  could 
not  poffibly  be  publifhed  by  the  author;  and  it  is  extremely- 
probable,  that  the  French  ribaldry  was  at  iiril  inferted  by  a 
different  hand,  as  the  many  additions  moft  certainly  were  after 
he  had  left  the  ftage. — Indeed,  every  friend  to  his  memory  will 
not  eafily  believe,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  izzwz  be- 
tween Catharine  and  the  old  Gentle^joman  ;  or  furely  he  would 
not  have  admitted  fuch  obfcenity  and  nonfenfe.     Farmer. 

^  Cath.  JUce,  tu  as  ete  — ]  I  have  regulated  feveral  fpeeches 
in  this  French  fcene  ;  fome  whereof  were  given  to  Alice,  and 
yet  evidently  belonged  to  Catharine  :  and  fo,  'vice  iierfa.  It  is 
not  material  to  diitinguiih  the  particular  tranfpofitions  I  have 
made.  Mr.  Gildon  has  left  no  bad  remark,  I  think,  with  re- 
gard to  our  post's  conduft  in  the  charader  of  this  princefs : 

Vol.  VI.  E  *'  For 
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Alice.  Un  peu^  madame, 

Cath.  Je  te  prie^  m'enfeignez  ;  il  faut^  que  fapprenne 
a  parkr.     Comment  appellez  vous  la  main,  en  Anglois. 

Alice,  ha  main  ?  elk  eft  appellee ^  de  hand» 

Cath.    De  hand.     Et  les  doigts  ? 

Alice.  Les  doigts  ?  ma  foy^  je  ouhlie  le  doigt  -,  mais  je 
me  fowviendra  le  doigt ;  je  penfe^  qtHils  ont  appelle  des 
fingres  \  ouy,  de  fingers^   oui  de  fingers, 

Cath.  ha  main,  dehand\  les  doigts^  de  fingres,  Je 
penfe,  que  je  fuis  le  bon  efcolier.  yay  gagnee  deux  mots 
d  Anglois  viftement ;  comment  appellez  vous  les  ongles  ? 

Alice,  hes  ongles,  les  appellons,  de  nails, 

Cath.  Be  nails.  Efcoulez :  dites  moy,  fi  je  park 
Men  :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Ceft  hien  dit,  madame ;  il  ejl  fort  Ion  Anglois, 

Cath.  Dites  moy  en  Anglois,  le  bras, 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame, 

Cath.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Cath.  De  elbow :  je  m^en  faitz  la  repetition,  de  tcus 
les  mots,  que  vous  m^avez  appris  des  a  prej'ent. 

Alice.  II  eft  tr op  difficile,  madame,  canme  je  penfe, 

Cath.  Excufe  moy,  Alice-,  efcoutez-,  d.^  hand,  de  fin- 
gre,  de  nails,  d''arm,  de  bilbow, 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Cath.  0  Seigiteur  Dieu !  je  m^en  oublie  de  elbow  -,  com- 
ment appellez  vous  le  col  ? 

'Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 

Cath.  De  neck  -,  ^  le  menton  ? 

Alice.  Dechin. 

Cath.  Defin :  le  col,  de  neck  :  le  menton,  defin, 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  voftre  honneur,  enverite,voiisprO' 
noncez  les  mots  auffi  droi5l,  que  les  natifs  d'Angleterre. 

"  For  why  he  ftiould  not  allow  her,"  fays  he,  "  to  ii^eak  in 

**  Engiifh  as  well  as  all  the  other  French,  I  can't  imagine : 

''  Jince  it  adds  no  beauty ;  but  gives  a  patch'd  and  pye-bald 

**  dialogue  of  no  beauty  or  foicQ.'*     TtiiLQ^ALD. 

Cath. 
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Cath.  Je  ne  dotite  point  d'apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
DieUj  &  en  pat  de  temps, 

Alice.  N'avez  vous  pas  deja  ouhlie  ce  que  je  vous  ay 
enfeignee  ? 

Cath.  Non^  je  reciter  ay  a  vous  prompt  ement ;  d'hand^ 
^dejingre^  de  nails ^  de  arm, 

Alice.  De  nails^  madame, 

Cath.  De  nails ^  de  arme^  de  elbow, 

Alice.  Sauf^  vojire  honneur^  d'' elbow, 

Cath.  Ainjiy  dis  je  d'elbow^  de  neck^  de  f,n :  com- 
ment appellez  vous  les  pieds^  ^  de  robe. 

Alice.  Le  foot^  madame^  ^  le  conn. 

Cath.  Lefoot^  i^  le  count  O  Seigneur  Dieu I  ces  font 
des  mots  mauvais,  corruptihiles  ^  impudiques^  i^  7wn 
pour  les  dames  d'^honneur  d'ufer :  je  Jie  voudjois  pronon- 
or  ces  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de  France^  pour  tout  le 
monde !  il  faiit  le  foot^  ^  le  coun^  neant-inoins.  Je 
reciter ai  une  autrefois  ma  le^on  enfemble  •,  de-  hand^  ds 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de  fin,  de 
foot,  de  coun, 

Alice,  Excellent,  madame, 

Cath.  Ceft  affez  pour  une  fois,  allons  nous  a  diner, 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE      V. 

Prefence- chamber  in  the  French  court. 

Enter  the  king  of  France,   the  Dauphin,  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Conjiable  of  France,  and  others. 

Fr.  King.    'Tis  certain,   he  hath  pais'd  the  river 
Some. 

Con,  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

^  —  de  Jingrcy — ]  It  is  apparent  by  the  corredllon  of  Alice, 
that  the  princefs  forgot  the  nails j  and  therefore  it  Ihould  be  left 
out  in  her  part.     Johnson. 

E  2  Dau. 
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Dau.  O  Dieu  vivant !  fliall  a  few  fprays  of  us. 
The  emptying  of  4  our  fathers'  luxury, 
Our  Syens,  put  in  wild  and  5  favage  ftock. 
Sprout  up  fo  fuddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  over-grow  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,    but  ballard  Normans,   Normaa 
bailards ! 
Afort  de  ma  vie  I  if  thus  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  fell  my  dukedom 
1  o  buy  a  flobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
^  In  that  nook-Ihotten  ifle  of  Albion. 

Con.    Dieu  de  hattailks  !    whence  have  they  this 
mettle? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  defpight,  the  fun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frov/ns  ?    7  Can  fodden  water, 
A  drench  for  fur-reyn'd  jades,  their  barly-broth, 
Decod  their  cold  blood  to  fuch  valiant  heat  ? 
And  fhall  our  quick  blood,  fpirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frofty  ?    Oh  !  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houfes  thatch,  while  a  more  frofty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields  j 
Poor,  we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us  •,  and  plainly  fay. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out  j   and  they  will  give 

*  our  fathers*  luxury,"]  In  this  place,  as  in  others,  luxury 

means  hijl.     ]ohkso n . 

*  — Janjage — ]  Is  here  ufeJ  in  the  French  original  fenfe,  for 
Jilvaii,  unculti'vatsd,  the  fame  with  ic/M     Johnson. 

*  ///  that  nock-Jhotten  ijle  of  Albion.]  Shottejz  fignifies  any  thing 
projeded :  fo  nook-Jhotten  ifle^  is  an  ifle  that  Ihoots  out  into 
capci.',  promontories,  and  necks  of  land,  the  very  figure  of 
Great  Britain.     Warburton. 

7 Can  fodden  ivater^ 

A  drench  for  fur-reynd  jades, — ]  The  exaft  meaning  o^fur- 
reyndl  do  not  know.  It  is  common  to  give  horfes  over-ridden 
or  feverifti,  ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed,  which  is  called 
a  majh.     To  this  he  alludes.     Johnson. 

Their 
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Their  bodies  to  the  luft  of  Englifh  youth, 
To  new-ftore  France  with  baflard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  Englifh  dancing-fchools, 
And  teach  ^  La  voltas  high,  and  rich  Corantos  •, 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  mod  lofty  run- away s. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montjoy,    the  herald  ?    fpeed 
him  hence  •, 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  Iharp  defiance. 
Up,  princes  ;  and,  with  fpirit  of  honour  edg'd. 
Yet  fn arper  than  your  fwords,  hie  to  the  field. 
5  Charles  De-la-bret,  high  conflable  of  France  ; 
You,  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alencon,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
Jaques  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpree,  RoufTi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Leitrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charoloys ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights, 
For  your  great  feats,  now  quit  you  of  great  Ihames, 

^  — La  'vchas  hrgh, — ]  Hanmer  obferves  that  in  this  dance 
there  was  much  turning  and  much  capering.  Shakefpeare  men- 
tions it  more  than  once,  but  never  To  particularly  as  the  author 
oiMuleoJJes  the  Turk,  a  Tragedy,    1610., 

*'  Be  pleas'd,  ye  powers  of  night,  and  'bout  me  fkip 

"  Your  antick  meafures;  like  to  coal-black  moors 

**  Dancing  their  high  Lavclto's  to  the  fun, 

*'  Circle  rne  round  :  and  in  the  midil  I'll  Itand, 

**  AwS  crack  my  fides  with  laughter  at  your  fports." 

Steevens. 
9  Charles  Delabrcth, — ']  Milton  fom.evvhere  bids  the  Englifh 
take  notice  how  their  names  are  mifpelt  by  foreigners,  and 
feems  to  think  that  we  may  lawfully  treat  foreign  names  in  re- 
turn with  the  fame  negleft.  This  privilege  feems  to  be  exer- 
cifed  in  this  catalogue  of  French  nr^mes,  which,  fince  the  fenfe 
of  the  author  is  not  afFeded,  I  have  left  it  as  I  found  it. 

Johnson. 
I  have  changed  the  fpelling ;  for  I  know  not  why  we  fhould 
leave  blunders  or  antiquated  orthography  in  the  proper  names, 
when  we  have  been  fo  careful  to  remove  them  from  i^W  other 
parts  of  the  text.  Inflead  of  Charles  De-la-bret,  v\re  fnould  read 
Charles  D'Albrety  but  the  metre  will  not  allow  of  it.     Steev. 

E  2  Bar 
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Bar  Harry  England,  that  fweeps  through  our  land 
^  With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Hariieur  : 
Rufli  on  his  hofl,  as  doth  the  ^  melted  fnow 
Upon  the  vallies  ;  whofe  low  vaffil  feat 
The  Alps  doth  fpit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Go  dov/n  upon  him,  you  have  power  enough, 
And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Roan 
Bring  him  our  prifoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 
Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  fo  few. 
His  foldiers  fick,  and  famifn'd  in  their  march ; 
For,  I  am  fiire,  when  he  fhall  fee  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  fink  of  fear. 
And,  for  atchievement,  offer  us  his  ranfom. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  conftable,  haile  on  Mont- 

And  let  him  fiy  to  England,  that  we  fend 
To  knov/  what  willing  ranfom  he  will  give.— 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  ihall  flay  with  us  in  Roan. 

Dau.  Not  fo,  I  do  befeech  your  majefty. 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  fhall  remain  with  us. 
Now,  forth,  lord  conflable,  and  princes  all. 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE      VI. 

1'he  Englifb  camp. 

Enter  Gcwer  and  Fluellen,     ^ 

Gow.  Kow  now,  captain  Fluellen,  come  you  from 

the  bridge  ? 
Flu.  I  airlire  you,  there  is  very  excellent  fervices 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

^    With  fcnncns ]     Pennons  rtrmorial  were  fm all   flags,    on 

which,  the  arms  of  a  knight  were  painted.     St e evens. 

"  —^  rnelted fnonx} — ]  The  poet  has  here  defeated  himfelf  by 
paJing  too  foon  from  one  image  to  another.  To  bid  the  French 
ruili  upon  the  Englilh  as  the  torrents  formed  from  melted  fnow 
iiream  from  the  Alps,  was  at  once  vehement  and  proper,  but 
its  force  is  deflroyed  by  the  grollriefs  of  the  thought  in  the  next 
line.     Johnson. 

2  Gq^^. 
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Gow.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  fafe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon  •,  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with 
my  foul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  m.y  life, 
and  my  livings,  and  my  uttermofc  pov/ers.  He  is  not, 
(God  be  praifed  and  plefled)  any  hurt  .n  the  world; 
but  keeps  the  pridge  moil  valiantly,  with  excellent 
difcipline.  There  is  an  ancient  lieutenant  there  at  the 
pridge,  I  think,  in  my  very  confcience,  he  is  as  va- 
liant a  man  as  Mark  Antony;  and  he  is  a  man  ot  no 
eftimation  in  the  world  ;  but  I  did  fee  him  do  gallant 
fer  vices. 

Gow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called  Ancient  Piflol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  PiftoL 

Flu.  Do  you  not  know  him  ?  Here  comes  the 
man. 

Fiji.  Captain,  I  thee  befeech  to  do  me  favours  : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praife  Got ;  and  I  have  micrited  fome 
love  at  his  hands. 

Fiji.  Bardolph,  a  foldier,  firm  and  found  of  heart. 
Of  buxom  valour,  harh  by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddefs  blind  that  flands  upon  the  rolling  rel- 
iefs ilone 

Flu.  By  your  patience.  Ancient  Piflol.  3  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  before  her  eyes,  to  fig- 

nify 

^  Fortune  is  painted  plind,  n.mih  a  muffier  before  her  eyes y  to 
Jlgnify  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind: — ]  Here  the  Vool  of  a  player 
was  for  making  a  joke,  as  Hamlet  fays,  not  fet  do-i>jnfor  hi^r.,  and 
Jhe-iving  a  moji  pitiful  ambition  to  be  witty.  Far  Fluelleii,  though 
he  fpeaks  with  his  country  accent,  yec  ^s  all  the  w:./  reprefented 
as  a  man  of  good  plain  fenfc,  Therefore,  as  it  appears  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  tQxxn  plind,  by  his  ufe  of  it,  he  could 
never  have  faid  that  Fortune  ^vas  painted  plind y  to  fgnify  fi/e  -ivas 

E  4  plind. 
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nify  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind  :  and  fhe  is  paint- 
ed alio  with  a  wheel,  to  fignify  to  you,  which  is 
the  moral  of  it,  that  fhe  is  turning,  and  inconllant, 
and  mutabilities  and  variations :  and  her  foot,  look 
you,  is  fixed  upon  a  fpherical  fione,  which  rolls,  and 
rolls,  and  rolls ;  in  good  truth,  the  poet  makes  a 
moft  excellent  defcription  of  Fortune.  Fortune,  look 
you,  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Fiji.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him  ^ 
4-  For  he  hath  iloFn  a  Pix^  and  hanged  mufi  a'  be  — 
Damn'd  death ! 

Let 

plind.  He  might  as  well  have  faid  afterwards,  that  /he  nvas 
painted  inconjlant,  to  ftgnify  Jhe  <vjas  inconjrant.  But  there  he 
ipeaks  itv.ie,  and  fo,  unqueliionably,  he  did  here.  We  Ihould 
therefore  flrike  out  the  nril  plitid,  and  read, 

Fortune  is  painted  ivith  a  tniiffler,  &:c.      Wareurton. 

4-  The  old  editions, 

For  he    hath  ftoVn   a    Pax, ]      "  And    this    is    conform- 

"  able  to  hifiory,"    fays    Mr.   Pope,    "    a    f:)ldier    (as    Hall 

*'  tdls  us)  being  hang'd  at  this  time  for  fuch  a  fa£l." Both 

Hall  and  Holinihed  agree  as  to  the  point  of  the  theft;  but 
as  to  the  thing  ftolen,  there  is  not  that  conformity  betwixt 
them  and  Mr.  Pope.  It  was  an  ancient  cuftom,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  mafs,  that  when  the  prieil:  pronounced  thefe  words. 
Pas  Dcmini  fit  femper  njobifcmn  !  both  clergy  and  people  kifs'd 
one  another.  And  this  was  called  Ofcidum  Pads,  the  Kifs  of 
Peace.  But  that  cuftom  being  abrogated,  a  certain  image  is  now 
prefented  to  be  kiifed,  which  is  called  a  Pax.  But  it  was  not 
this  image  which  Bardolph  Hole;  it  was  a  //>,  or  little  cheft 
(from  the  Latin  word,  pixis,  a  box)  ;  in  which  the  confecrated 
hoj}  was  ufed  to  be  kept.  *'  A  foolifh  foldier,"  fays  Hall  ex- 
prefsly,  and  Holinfhed  after  him,  "  ftoie  a  pix  out  of  a 
*'  church."     Theobald. 

What  Theobald  fays  is  true,  but  might  have  been  told  in 
fewer  v/ords :  I  have  examined  the  paffage  in  Hall.  Yet  Dr. 
Warburton  rejecled  the  emendation,  and  continued  Pope's  note 
without  animadverfion. 

It  is  pax  in  the  folio  1623,  but  altered  to  pix  by  Theobald 
and  Sir  T.  Hanmer.  They  fignined  the  fame  thing.  See  Pax 
ftt  Mafs  J  Minjhetvs  Guide  into  the  Tcngues.  Pix  or  pax  was  a 
little  box  ill  which  were  kept  the  confecrated  wafers.     Johns. 

So  in  May  Day,  a  comedy,  by  Chapman,  161 1  ;  **  —  Kifs 
<'  the  pax.,  and  be  quiet,  like  your  other  neighbours."  So  in 
The  DoivnfaU  of  Robet^t  Earl  of  Huntington j    i6oi  : 

^'  The^ 
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Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  fuhfocate : 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
For  Fix  of  little  price.     Therefore,  go  fpeak. 
The  duke  will  hear  thy  voice  •, 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
"With  edge  of  penny-cord,  ana  vile  reproach. 
Spenk,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu,  Ancient  Piftol,  I  do  partly  underiland  your 
meaning.' 

Pijl.  5  Why  then  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  Ancient  Piftol,  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
rejoice  at :  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I 
would  deHre  the  duke  to  ufe  his  goot  pleafure,  and 
put  him  to  executions  \  for  difciplines  ought  to  be 

Fiji.  Die  and  be  dam^n'd,  and  Figo  for  the  friend- 

Ihip! 
Flu.  It  is  well. 

Fiji.  6  The  fig  of  Spain  1^ [Exit  Fiji. 

Flu. 

**  Then  with  this  hallovv'd  crucifix, 
**  This  holy  wafer,  and  this  //>."       Steevens. 
5   Why  then   rejoice   therefore.']      This    pafTage,    with    feveral 
others,  in  the  charader  of  Piftol,  are  ridiculed  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
in  The  Foetajicr,  as  follows  : 

*'  Why  then  lament  therefore  ;  damn'd  be  thy  guts 
**  Unto  king  Pluto's  hell,  and  princely  Erebus  ; 
"  For  fparrows  muft  have  food."       Steevens. 
^  The  fg  of  :::pain  !]    This  is  no  allufion  to  the  ^<r<?  already 
explained  in  The  Merry  Wi^ves  of  Windfor  ;   but  to  the  cuftom  of 
giving  poifon'd   figs  to  thole  who  were  the  objedis  either  of 
Spanifh  or  Italian  revenge.    The  quarto  1608  reads,  "  The  fig 
**  of  Spain  w//^//z  thy  Janv  :^^    and  afterwards,  "The  fig  of 
*'   Spain  nxithin  thy  bonvcls  and  thy  dirty  ma-iv.** 
So  in  The  Flcircy   16 ic,  a  comedy: 
"  Fel.  Give  them.  afg. 
**  Flo.  Make  them  drink  their  laft. 
"  Fel.  Poifon  them.'' 
j^gain  in  The  Brothers,   by  Shirley,    1652  : 

"  J  mxxUpoiJon  him;  ow^fg  fends  him  to  Erebus," 

Again 
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Flu.  Veiy  good. 

Go'u;.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rafcal ;  I 
remember  him  now  ;  a  bawd,  a  cut-purfe. 

FltL  I'll  alTure  you,  he  utter'd  as  prave  'ords  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  iliall  fee  in  a  fummer's  day  :  but  it  is 
very  well ;  what  he  has  fpoke  to  me,  that  is  well,  I 
warrant  you,  v/hen  time  is  ferve. 

Gow.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue,  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himfelf  at  his  re- 
turn into  London,  under  the  form  of  a  foldier.  And 
fuch  fellows  are  perfe6l  in  the  great  commanders' 
names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where  fer- 
vices  were  done ;  at  fuch  and  fuch  7  a  fconce,  -  at  fuch 
a  breach,  at  fuch  a  convoy ;  v/ho  came  off  bravely, 
who  was  Ihot,  who  difgrac'd,  what  terms  the  enemy 
Hood  on  ;  and  this  they  con  perfeciiy  in  the  phrafe  of 
war,  which  they  trick  up  v/ith  new-tun'd  oaths  :  and 
what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  fuit 
of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles  and  ale- 
v/afh'd  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on  !  But  you 
muil  learn  to  know  ^  fuch  flanders  of  the  age,  or  elfe 
you  may  be  marvelloufly  miilook. 

Flu. 

Again  in  Ben  Jonfon's  E-uery  Ma;:  in  his  Humcur : 

*'  The  lye  to  a  man  of  my  coat  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as 

Again  in  one  of  Gafcoigne^s  poems  : 

*'  It  may  fail  out  that  thou  ihalt  be  entic'd 
"  To  fup  fometimes  with  a  magnihco, 
"  And  have  a/co  foified  in  thy  difh,"  l^c. 

Steevens. 
7  —  a  fconce,—']  Appears  to  have  been  fome  hafty,  rude, 
inconfiderable  kind  of  fortification.  Sir  Thomas  Smythe, 
in  one  of  his  Difcourfes  on  the  Art  Military^  1589,  mentions 
them  in  the  following  manner  :  "  — and  that  ztrio-wfccnces  by 
**  them  devifed,  without  anie  bulwarks,  flanckers,  travafies, 
**  mounts,  platformes,  wet  or  drie  ditches,  in  forme,  with 
**  counterfcarps,  or  any  other  good  forme  of  fortiiication,  but 
"  only  raifed  and  formed  with  earth,  turfe,  trench,  and  certen 
**  poynts,  angles,  and  indents,  ihould  be  able  to  hold  out  the 
**  enem^ie,"  i^c,      Steevens. 

*  — fuch  fanciers  cf  the  age,-—-']    This  was  a  charadler  very 

troubk- 
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Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower ;  I  do  perceive, 
he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  makLi  fhew  to 
the  'orld  he  is ;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  1  will  tell 
him  my  m.ind.  Hear  you,  the  king  is  coming  ^  and 
^  I  mufl:  fpeak  with  him  from  the  pridge. 

.  "Drum  and  colours*     Enter  the  king^  and  his  por 
foldiers. 

Flu.  God  plefs  your  majefty  ! 

K.  Henry,  How  now,  Fluellen,  cam'ft  thou  from 
the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  Ay,  fo  pleafe  your  majefty.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintain'd  the  pridge  :  the 
prench  is  gone  off,  look  you  ;  and  there  is  gallant 
and  moft  prave  paffages  :  marry,  th'athverfary  was 
have  pofTelnon  of  the  pridge,  but  he  is  enforced  to 
retire,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  mailer  of  the  pndge, 
I  can  tell  your  majefty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Henry.  What  men  have  you  loft,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'athverfary  hath  been  very 
great,  very  reafonably  great :  marry,  for  my  part,  I 
think  the  duke  hath  loft  never  a  man  but  cae  that 


troiiblefome  to  wife  men  in  our  author's  time.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice with  him,  fays  Afcham,  **  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never 
"  looked  enemy  in  the  face,  yet  fome  warlike  fign  mull  be 
'*  ufed,  as  a  llovenly  bufkin,  or  an  over-llaring  frownced  head, 
"  as  though  out  of  every  hair's  top  Ihould  fuddenly  Itart  a 
*'  good  big  oath."     Johnson. 

^  I  mufi  fpeak  njcith  him  from  the  pridge. 1  "  Speak '^cv it h  him 
**  frcm  the  bridge^  Mr.  Pope  tells  us,  is  added  to  the  latter  edi- 
"  tions;  but  that  it  is  plain  from  the  fequel,  that  the  fcene 
<*  here  continues,  and  the  afiair  of  the  bridge  is  ever."  This 
is  a  moft  inaccurate  criticifm.  Though' the. affair  of  the  bridge 
be  over,  is  that  a  reaf^Dn,  that  the  king  muil  receive  no  intelli- 
gence from  thence  ?  Fluellen,  who  comes  from  the  bridge, 
wants  to  acquaint  the  king  with  the  tranfaftions  that  had  hap- 
pened there.     This  he  q?^'^%  fpeaking  to  the  king  from  the  bridge, 

Theobald. 

With  this  Dr.  Warburton  concurs.     Johnson. 

i3 
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is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church,  one  Bar- 
dolph,  if  your  majefly  know  the  man :  his  face  is  all 
bubukles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of 
fire ;  and  his  lips  plows  at  his  nofe,  and  it  is  like  a 
coal  of  fire,  fometimes  plue,  and  fometimes  red  ^  but 
his  nofe  is  executed,  and  '  his  fire's  out. 

K.  Henry.  We  would  have  all  fuch  offenders  fo  cut 
off:  and  we  give  exprefs  charge,  that  in  our  marches 
through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled 
from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for  -,  none 
of  the  French  vipbraided,  or  abufed  in  difdainful 
language  -,  for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a 
kingdom,  the  gentled  gamefcer  is  the  fooneft  winner. 

Tucket  founds,     *  Enter  Montjoy, 

Mont.  You  know  me  3  by  my  habit. 

K.  Henry.  Well  then,  I  know  thee  j  what  fhall  I 
know  of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  mailer's  mind. 

K.  Henry.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  fays  my  king  :  Say  thou  to  Harry  of 
England,  though  we  feemed  dead,  we  did  but  fleep  ; 
advantage  is  a  better  foldier  than  rafhnefs.  Tell  him, 
we  could  have  rebuk'd  him  at  Harfxeur  •,  but  that  we 
thought  not  good  to  bruife  an  injury,  till  it  were  full 

^  — his  fii-es  out.'}  This  is  the  lail  time  that  any  fport  can  be 
made  with  the  red  face  of  Eardolph,  which,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  feems  to  have  taken  more  hold  on  Shakeipheare's  ima- 
gination than  on  any  other.  The  conception  is  very  cold  to 
the  folitr.ry  reader,  though  it  may  be  fomewhat  invigorated  by  • 
the  exhibition  on  the  Hage.  This  poet  is  always  more  careful 
about  the  prefent  than  the  future,  about  his  audience  than  his 
readers.     Johnson.     . 

^  E/2ter  Mo72fjoy.']  Mcnt-joie  is  the  title  of  the  iirft  king  at 
arms  in  France,  as  Garter  is  in  our  own  country.      Steevens. 

^  — hy  my  hahit.'\  That  is,  by  his  herald*s  coat.  The  perfon 
of  a  herald  being  inviolable,  was  diiringuifhed  in  thofe  times  of 
formality  by  a  peculiar  drefs,  which  is  likewifs  yet  worn  on  par- 
ticular cccaiions,     Johnson. 

ripe. 
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ripe. — Now  we  fpeak  4  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice 
is  imperial.  England  fhall  repent  his  folly,  fee  his 
weaknefs,  and  admire  our  iiilferance.  Bid  him,  there- 
fore, confider  of  his  ranibm  ;  which  mufl  proportion 
the  lofTes  we  have  borne,  the  fubjecls  we  have  lofl, 
the  difgrace  we  have  digefted ;  which,  in  weight  to 
re-anfwer,  his  pettinefs  would  bow  under.  For  our 
loiTes  his  exchequer  is  too  poor  ;  for  the  effuuon  of 
our  blood,  the  mufler  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a 
number;  and  for  our  difgrace,  his  own  perfon  kneel- 
ing at  our  feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthlefs  fatisfa6licn. 
To  this  add — defiance.  And  tell  him,  for  conclufion, 
he  hath  betray'd  his  followers,  whofe  condem.nation  is 
pronounced.  So  far  my  king  and  mafter  ;  5  fo  much 
my  office. 

K,  Henry,  What  is  thy  name  ?   I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Henry.  Thou  doll  thy  office  fairly.     Turn  thee 
back. 
And  tell  thy  king,  I  do  not  feek  him  now ; 
But  could  be  v/iliing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment :  for,  to  fay  the  footh, 
(Though  'tis  no  wifdom  to  confefs  fo  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage) 
My  people  are  with  ficknefs  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lefTen'd  ;  and  thofe  few  I  have, 
Aimoft  no  better  than  fo  many  French  ; 
Who,  v/hen  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  Englifh  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen.    Yet,  forgive  me  God, 

*  — upon  our  cue, — ]  In  our  turn.  This  phrafe  the  author 
learned  among  players,  and  has  imparted  it  to  kings. 

Johnson, 

^  — fo  much  my  cff.ce.']  This  fpeech,  as  well  as  another  pre- 
ceding it,  was  firil  comprefs'd  into  verfe  by  Mr.  Pope.  Where 
he  wanted  a  fylla'.ile,  he  fupplied  it,  and  where  there  were  too 
icany  for  his  purpofe,  he  made  fLiitabk  omifTions.  Shakefpeare 
(if  we  may  believe  fome  of  the  old  copies)  meant  both  fpeeches 
for  profe,  and  as  fuch  I  have  printed  them.     St££V£K3\ 

That 
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That  I  do  brag  thus !   This  your  air  of  France 

Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  ;  I  mufl  repent. 

Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  mailer,  here  I  am  -, 

My  ranfom,  is  this  frail  and  worthlefs  trunk ; 

My  army,  but  a  weak  and  fickly  guard  ; 

Yet,  ^  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 

Though  France  himfelf,  and  fuch  another  neighbour. 

Stand  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy ; 

Go,  bid  thy  mailer  v/ell  advife  himfelf: 

If  we  may  pafs,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd. 

We  fhall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 

Difcolour :  and  fo,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 

1'he  fum  of  all  our  anfwer  is  but  this  : 

We  would  not  feek  a  battle,  as  we  are, 

Yet,  as  we  are,  we  fay,  v/e  will  not  fhun  it : 

So  tell  your  mailer. 

Mont.  I  fn all  deliver  fo.     Thanks  to  your  high- 
neis.  \_Exit. 

GloiL  I  hope,  they  Vv^ill  not  come  upon  us  now 
IL  Henry,  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in 
theirs. — 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  towards  night:— 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourfelves  ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.     \_Exeunt, 


^  — "  Gcd  before, — ]  This  was  an  expreffion  in  that  age  for 
God  being  7ny  guide,  or  when  ufed  to  another,  God  be  thy  guide. 
So  in  an  old  dialogue  between  a  herdfman  and  a  maiden  going 
on  pilgrimage  to  Waliingham,  the  herdfman  takes  his  leave  in 
thefe  words, 

No^Aj,   ^0  thy  njuays,  and  God  before. 
To  pre%ient  was  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.     Johnson. 


SCENE 
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^S     C     E    N    E      VII. 

^he  French  camp  near  Agmcourt, 

Enter  the  confiahle  cf  France^   the  lord  Rambures^ 
Orleans^  Dauphin^  with  others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  bell  armour  of  the  world.-** 

Would  it  were  day ! 

OrL  You  have  an  excellent  armour;  but  let  my 
horfe  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  beft  horfe  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning  } 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  con- 
liable,  you  talk  of  horfe  and  armour 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this  !  I  v/ill  not  change 
my  horfe  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pailerns  ; 
fa^  ha  I  *  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails 
were  hairs  ;  le  cheval  volant  avec  les  narines  de  feu! 
V/hen  I  bellride  him,  I  foar,  I  am  a  hawk :  he  trots 
the  air,  the  earth  fmgs  when  he  touches  it ;  the 
bafeft  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  mufical  than  the  pipe 
of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  o;ins;er.  It  is  a  beafl 
for  Perfeus  :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire ;  and  the  dull  ele- 
ments of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but 
only  in  patient  llillnefs,  while  his  rider  mounts  hirti : 

*  Scene  VIL]  This  fcene  is  fiiorter,  and  I  think  better,  in 
the  iirft  editions  of  1600  and  1608.  But  as  the  enlargements 
appear  to  be  the  author's  own,  I  would  not  omit  them. 

Pope. 

*  He  bounds  from  the  earthy  as  if  his  entrails  ^:ere  hairs  ; — ]  Al- 
luding to  the  bounding  of  tennis-balls,  which  were  fluffed  with 
hair,  as  appears  from  Much  ado  about  Nothings  "  And  the  old 
**  oruament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  iluif'd  tennis-balls." 

Warburton. 

he 
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he  is  indeed  a  horfe  -,  3  and  all  other  jades  you  may' 
call,   bealls. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  moft  abfolute  and 
excellent  horfe. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  en- 
forces homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  coufm. 

Bau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from 
the  riling  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary 
deferved  praife  on  my  palfrey  :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent 
as  the  fea  •,  turn  the  fands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and 
my  horfe  is  argument  for  them  all :  'tis  a  fubje(5l  for 
a  fovereign  to  reafon  on,  and  for  a  fovereign's  fo- 
vereign  to  ride  on  ;  and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us 
and  unknown)  to  lay  apart  their  particular  funflions, 
and  wonder  at  him.  I  once  writ  a  fonnet  in  his  praife, 
and  began  thus,  4  fj^onder  of  nature ■ 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  fonnet  begin  fo  to  one's 
miftrefs. 

Bau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  compos'd 
to  my  courfer ;  for  my  horfe  is  my  miftrefs. 

Orl.  Your  miftrefs  bears  well. 

Bau.  Me,  well  \  ■  which  is  the  prefcript  praife 
and  perfedlion  of  a  good  and  particular  miftrefs. 

Con.  Ma  foy  I  the  other  day  methought  your  mif- 
trefs flirewdly  fhook  your  back. 

Bau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Bau.  O,  then,  belike,  ftie  was  old  and  gentle;  and 


^  —  and  all  cfker  jades  you  may  calU  beajis.'\  It  is  plain  that 
jades  and  beajls  fliould  change  places,  it  being  the  firft  word  and 
not  the  laft,  which  is  the  term  of  reproach ;  as  afterwards  it  is 
faid, 

/  had  as  lleue  hanje  my  mljirefs  a  jade.      Wareurton. 

'^  —  Wonder  of  7iature ]     Here,  I  fuppofe,  fome  foolifh 

poem  of  our  author's  time  is  ridiculed ;  v/hich  indeed  partly 
appears  from  the  anfwer.     Warburton. 

you 
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you  rode,  s  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hofe 
GfF,  and  in  )  our  ftrait  trofTers. 

Con,  You  have  good  judgment  in  horfemanfhip. 

Dau.  Be  warn'd  by  me  then  :  they  that  ride  fo,  and 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs ;  I  had  rather  have 
my  horfe  to  my  millrefs. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  miflrefs  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  conilable,  my  miflrefs  wears  her 
own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boaft  as  that,  if  I  had 
a  fow  to  my  miilrefs. 

Dau.  Le  chien  eft  ret  cur  ne  a  fan  propre  vcmijfement^ 
&  la  truie  lavee  au  hourhier  :  thou  mak'il  ufe  of  any 
thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  ufe  rvcj  horfe  for  my  miflrefs  \  or 
any  fuch  proverb,  fo  little  kin  to  the  purpcfe. 

Ram.  My  lord  conflable,  the  armour,  that  I  fav/ 
in  your  tent  to-night,  are  thofe  flars,  or  funs  upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  fky  fhall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  fuperfiu- 
oufly ;  and  'twere  more  honour,  fom^e  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horfe  bears  your  praifes  ;  who 
would  trot  as  well,  were  fome  of  your  brags  dif- 
mounted. 

Dau.  Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  defert ! 


'  —  like  a  kerne  cf  Ireland,  your  French  hofe  off,  and  in  your 
Jlrait  Jiroffers.^  Thus  all  the  editions  have  millaken  this  word, 
which  fhould  be  tr offer s ;   and  fignifies,  a  pair  of  breeches. 

Theobald. 

This  word  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  old  dramatic  writers. 
A  man  in  The  Coxcomb  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  fpeaking  to 
an  Irifh  fervant,  fays,  **  I'll  have  thee  flead,  and  troffcrs  made 
*^  of  thy  ikin,    to  tumble  in."     Troffers  appear  to  have  been 

loofe  breeches. The  kerns  of  Ireland  anciently  rode  without 

breeches,  and  therefore  firait  troffers,  1  believe,  means  only  in 
their  naked  fkin,  which  fits  clofe  to  them.  The  word  is  flill 
preferved,  but  now  written /ro^tj/^rj.     Ste evens. 

Vol.  VI.  F  Will 
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Will  it  never  be 'day  ?   1  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile, 
and  my  way  ihali  be  paved  with  Engiiili  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  fay  fo,  for  fear  I  fhould  be  fac'd  out 
of  my  way :  but  1  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  would 
fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  EnQ:lifli. 

o 

Ram.  Who  v/ill  go  to  hazard  with  m.e  for  twenty 
Englilh  prifoners  ? 

Con.  You  mud  firll  go  yourfelf  to  hazard  ere  you 
have  them.    . 

Bau.  'Tis  mid- night,  I'll  go  arm  myfelf.       [_Exit. 

Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  Eng-lifh. 

Con.  I  think  he  v/ill  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  v/hite  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gallant 
prince. 

Con.  Sv/ear  by  her  foot,  that  ihe  may  tread  out  the 
oath. 

Orl.  He  is  fimply  the  m.ofl  adlive  gentleman  of 
France. 

Con.  Doing  is  a6livity  •,  and  he  will  ftill  be  doing. 

Orl.  Hw  never  did  harm  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow  :  he  will  keep 
that  good  name  ftill. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
than  you. 

Orl.  What's  he  ? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf -,  and  he  faid,  he 
car'd  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  Sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body 
faw  it,  but  ^  his  lacquey  :  7  'tis  a  hooded  valour,  and 
when  it  appears,  it  will  bate. 

Orl 

^  — his  lacquey  : — ]  He  has  beaten  nobody  yet  but  his  foot- 
boy.       JOHN.SON. 

7  —  Uis  a  hooded  'ualGur^  and  'vjhen  it.  appears^  it  nxjill  bait.\ 
This  is  {aid  with  alluiion  to  falcons  which  are  kept /^(po^d'^  when 
they  are  not  to  iiy  a:  game,  and  as  foon  as  the  hood  is  oif  bait 

or 
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Or.  Ill-will  never  faid  well. 

Con.  ^  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with,  'There  is  flattery 
in  friend/hip. 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with.  Give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Con.  Weil  plac'd  •,  there  ftands  your  friend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  oi  that  proverb,  9  with,  A 
pox  of  the  devil. 

Or.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much. 
a  fool's  belt  is  [con  foot. 

Con.  You  have  Ihot  over. 

Orl.  'Tis  not  the  firfl  time  you  were  over-lhot. 

Enter  a  Meffenger, 

MefJ.  My  lord  high  conftabie,  the  Englifli  lie  with- 
in fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  meafur'd  the  ground  ? 

Meff.  The  lord  Grandpree. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  moil  expert  gentleman. • 

I  'Would  it  were  day  ! Alas,  poor  Harry  of  Eng- 
land !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevilh  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain'd  fol- 
lowers fo  far  out  of  his  knowledge  ! 

Con.  If  the  Englifh  had  any  apprehenfion,  they 
would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  in- 

or  flap  the  wing.  The  meaning  Is,  the  Dauphin's  valour  has 
jiever  been  let  loofe  upon  an  enemy,  yet,  when  he  makes  his 
firft  effay,  we  Ihall  fee  how  he  will  flutter.     Johnson. 

^  In.mll  cap  that  ■pro'verb — ]  Alluding  to  the  pradice  of  cap- 
ping verfes.     Johnson. 

»  — njoith,  A  fox  on  the  de^iW]  The  4to  1608  reads,  -^nvith, 
Ajogge  of  the  de'vil.     S  t  e  e  v  £  n  s . 

^  — 'Would  it  nvere  day! — ]  Inftead  of  this  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  fpeeches,  the  410  1608  concludes  this  fcene  here,  with  a 
couplet : 

■  '  Come,  come  a-ivay, 

^ he  fun  is  high,  and  ive  nvear  out  the  day.     Steevens.  ' 

F  2  telledual 
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telle^lual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  fuch  heavy 
head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  ifland  of  England  breeds  very  vahant 
creatures  :  their  maftifrs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

OrL  Foolifh  curs,  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Ruffian  bear;  and  have  their  heads  cruih'd  hke 
rotten  apples.  You  may  as  v/ell  fay,  that's  a  valiant 
flea,  that  dares  eat  his  breakfaft  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Juft,  juft ;  and  the  men  do  fympathize  with 
mailiffs  in  robuftious  and  rough  coming  on,  leaving 
their  wits  with  their  wives  :  and  then  give  them  great 
meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  fleel,  they  will  eat  like 
wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

OrL  Ay,  but  thefe  Englifh  are  Ihrewdly  out  of 
beef. 

Con.  Then  we  fhall  find  to-morrow,  they  have  only 
llomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  it  is  time 
to  arm  -,  come,  fhall  we  about  it  ? 

Orl.  'Tis  two  o'clock  •,  but,  (let  me  fee)  by  ten. 
We  fhall  have  each  a  hundred  Englifhmen. 


ACT       IV. 

Enter  Chorus, 

Chorus. 

NOW  entertain  conjedlure  of  a  time, 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
^  Fills  the  wide  vefTei  of  the  univerfe. 
From  camp  to  camp,    through  the  foul  womb  of 
night. 

The 

*  Fills  the  nvide  a}effcl  of  the  uni'verfe.']    Uni'verfe  for  horizon  : 
for  we  are  not  to  think  Shakefpeare  fo  ignorant  as  to  imagine  it 
was  night  over  the  whole  globe  at  once.    He  intimates  he  knew 
othcrwiicr,  by  that  fine  line  in  Midfummer  Night^s  Dream: 
'-"'  JhlloinJiKg  darkmfi  lih  a  dream. 

Befides, 
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The  hum  of  either  army  flilly  founds. 

That  the  fix'd  centinels  ahr.oft  receive 

The  fecret  whifpers  of  each  other's  watch. 

Fire  anfwers  fire  -,  and  through  their  paly  flames 

Each  battle  fees  *  the  other's  umber'd  face. 

Steed  threatens  fleed,  in  high  and  boafcful  neighs 

Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  3  and  from  the  tents. 

The  armourers,  accomplifning  the  knights. 

With  bufy  hammers  clofmg  rivets  up. 

Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 

4  The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll ; 

And 

Befides,  the  image  he  employs  fhews  he  meant  but  half  the 
globe ;  the  horizon  round,  which  has  the  Ihape  of  a  veiTel  or 
goblet.     Warburton. 

There  is  a  better  proof  that  Shakefpeare  knew  the  order  of 
night  and  day  in  Macbeth. 

Noiv  o'er  one  half  the  ^jjorld 

Nature  feems  dead. 
But  there  was  no  great  need  of  any  jufdfication.  The  uni'verfej 
in  its  original  fenfe,  no  more  means  this  globe  Singly  than  the 
circuit  of  the  horizon  ;  but,  however  large  in  its  philofphical 
fenfe,  it  may  be  poetically  ufed  for  as  much  of  the  world  as 
falls  under  obfervation.  Let  me  remark  further,  that  ignorance 
cannot  be  certainly  inferred  from  inaccuracy.  Knowledge  is 
not  always  prefent.     JoHNso^^ 

*  — the  other's  umber'd  face.']    Umber  d  OX  umbred,   is  a  term 
in  blazonry,  and  fignifies  Ihadowed.     Warburton. 

the  other  s  umber'd  yizcf*. 

Of  this  epithet  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  his  defcription  of  fires 
refledled  by  night,  Mr.  Pope  knew  the  value,  and  has  tran- 
fplanted  it  into  the  Iliad  on  a  like  occafion. 

"  Whofe  umber'd  dixms  by  turns  thick  flalhes  fend." 

Steevens. 
2  —  and  from  the  tents,"]  See  the  preparation  for  the  battle  be- 
tween Palamon  and  Arcite  in  Chaucer. 

*'  And  on  the  morrovN^,  when  day  *gan  fpring, 
**  Of  horfe  and  harneis,  noife  and  clattering, 
**  There  was  in  the  hofteliries  all  about, 
**  The  foaming  ftedys  on  the  goldin  bridyl 
*'   Gnawing,   2.nd.faJ}  the  armour srs  alfo 
"  With  file  and  hammer  riding  to  and  fro  y"  &C. 

War  TON. 

*  The  country  cocks  do  cro^u,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  (the  third  hour  of  drcnxfy  morning  nam'd) 

F  3  Proud 
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And  (the  third  hour  of  drowfy  morning  nam'd) 

Proud  of  their  numbers  and  fecuie  in  loul. 

The  contidenc  and  over-Iuity  French 

5  Do  the  low-rated  Engliih  play  at  dice  •, 

And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-g:dted  night. 

Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  winch,  does  limp 

So  tedioudy  away.     The  poor  condemned  Engliih, 

Like  facrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 

Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 

The  morning's  danger  :   and  their  gefrure  fad, 

^  In  veiling  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats, 

Prefented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 

So  many  horrid  ghofcs.     O,  now  who  will  behold 

The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry,  Praife  and  glory  en  his  head! 

For  forth  he  goes  and  vifits  all  his  hoil ; 

Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modeft  fmile ; 

And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen, 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 

Hov/  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  , 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  afid  fecure  in  foul, 
The  confident,  and  o-vsr  lujiy  French, 

Do  the  Ic'-iv-rated  Englijh  play  at  dice, ]     I  believe  eveiy 

reader  of  tafle  muil:   be  hurt  by  that  heavy  parenthefis  in  the 
fecond  line.     Row  much  better  might  we  read  thus  ? 
The  country  cocks  do  croiv,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
Ard  the  third  hour  of  dronjojy  morning  n  a  m  e  . 
Then  begin  another  fentence. 

Ohfer'-jations  and  Conjeilures,  ^c.  printed  at  Oxford  1 766. 
5   Do  the  lozv-rated  Englijh  play  at  dice -jI  i.  e.   do    play   them 
away  at  dice.     War  burton. 

^  Investing  lank-lean  cheeks — J  A  gejiure  inijefing  cheeks 
and  coats  is  nonfenfe.     We  fhould  read, 

I iVV E s T  IN  lank-lean  cheeks 

which  is  fenfe,  /.  e.  their  fad  gellure  was  cloathM,  or  fet  oiF, 
in  lean-cheeks  and  worn  coats.  The  image  is  firong  and  pidur 
refque.     Warburton. 

Yet  perhaps  even  this  change  is  unnecelTary.  The  harfhnefs 
of  the  metaphor  is  what  oiFends,  which  means  only,  that  their 
looks  are  invelled  in  mournful  geilures,     Steevens. 

Nor 
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Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night : 

But  frelhly  looks,  and  over- bears  attaint. 

With  cheerful  femblance,  and  fweet  majefty  j 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 

A  largefs  univerlal,  like  the  fun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  7  fear.     Then,  mean  and  gentle,  all. 

Behold,  as  may  unworthinefs  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 

And  fo  our  fcene  muft  to  the  battle  fly, 

"Where,  O  for  pity !  we  fhall  much  difgrace. 

With  four  or  five  rnoft  vile  and  ragged  foils. 

Right  ill  difpos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, 

The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet  fit  and  fee, 

^  Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockerie    be. 

SCENE       I. 

The  Englijh  camp^  at  Agincourt. 
Enter  king  Henry.,  Bedford.,  and  Gloiicefter. 

K.Henry.  Glo'fcer,  'tis  true,  that  we  are  in  great 
dang-er  ; 
The  greater  therefore  fhould  our  courage  be. 
— Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty ! 
There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  obfervingly  dlftil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  fcirrers,. 

^    fear  ;   that  ::'iean  and  gentle  all 

Behold  (as  may,  Scc.^  As  this  ftood,  It  was  a  moil  per- 
plex'd  and  nonfenfical  pafTage  :  and  could  not  be  intelligible, 
but  as  I  have  correded  it.  The  poet,  then  addrelTiRg  himfelf 
to  every  degree  of  his  audience,  tells  them,  he'll  fliev/  (as  well 
as  his  unworthy  pen  and  powers  can  delcribe  it)  a  little  touch 
or  fketch  of  this  hero  in  the  night.     Theobald. 

^  Mindi?ig  true  things ]    To  miiid  is  the  fame  as  to  call  to 

remembrance.     Johnson. 

F  4  Which 
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Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  hufbandry. 
Befides,  they  are  our  outward  confciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all  •,  admonifhing 
That  we  fhould  drefs  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gatlier  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himfeif. 

Enier  Erpingham. 

Good  morrow,  ^  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  good  foft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Where  better  than  a  churlifh  turf  of  France. 

Erp'ing.  Not  fo,  my  liege  :  this  lodging  likes  me 
better, 
Since  I  may  fc^y,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Henry.  '7'is  good  for  men  to  love  their  prefent 
pain 
Upon  example  \  fo  the  fpirit  is  eafed  : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunfl  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowfy  grave,  and  newly  move 
*  With  called  Qough  and  frefn  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  clock,  Sir  Thomas.     Brothers  both, 
Gommend  mo.  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  m.y  good  m.orrow  to  them  ;  and  anon 
Defire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glou.  We  fnall,  my  liege. 

Erping.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K.  Henry.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

'  —  cU  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham ;]  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham 
came  over  with  Bolingbroke  from  Bretagne,  and  was  on^  of  the 
commiiTioners  to  receive  king  Richard's  abdication. 

Edwards's  MSS. 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  was  In  Henry  V.'s  time  warden  of 
Dover  caftie.  His  arms  are  now  vifible  on  one  fide  of  the  Ro- 
jnan  pharos.     Steevens. 

^  Whith  cajfed  fi.ough — ]  Slough  is  the  ikin  v/hich  the  fer- 
pent  annually  throws  off,  and  by  the  change  of  which  he  is  fap- 
pofed  to  regain  new  vigour  and  frelh  youth.  Legerity  is  light- 
n&iSj  nimblenefs,     Johnson, 

Go 
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Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England. 
I  and  miy  boibm  muil  debate  a  while. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erping.    The   lord   in    heaven   blefs  thee,    noble 

Harry ! 
K.  Henry.  God-a-mercy,  old  heart !    thou  fpeak'll 
cheerfully.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  PifloL 

Pift.  Sluivala? 

K.Hemy.  A  friend. 

Pifi.  Difcufs  unto  m.e,  art  thou  officer  ? 
Or  art  thou  bale,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Henry.  I  am  a  gentlemian  of  a  company. 

Pift.  Trail'ft  thou  the  puilTant  pike  ? 

K.  Henry.  Even  fo.     What  are  you  ? 

Pijl.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emiperor. 

K.  Henry.   Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pift.  The  king's  a  bav/cock,  and  a  heart  of  gold ; 
A  lad  of  life,  an  im.p  of  fame  ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  lift  moft  valiant : 
I  kifs  his  dirty  fnoe,  and  from  my  heart-ftrings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name  ? 

K.  Henry.  Harry  le  Roy. 

Pifi.  Le  Roy  !  a  Cornifh  name :  art  thou  of  Cornifh 
crev/  ? 

K.  Henry.  No,  I  am  a  W^ellliman. 

Pift.  Know'ft  thou  Fluellen  ? 

A^  Henry.   Yes. 

Pift,  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate 
Upon  St.  David's  day. 

K.  Henry.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap 
that  day,  left  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pift.  Art  thou  his  friend  } 

K.  Henry.  And  his  kinfman  too. 

Pift.  The  figo  for  thee  then  ! 

K*  Henry,  I  thank  you.     God  be  with  you  I 

Pift. 
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Pijl.  My  name  is  Piftol  call'd.  {^Exit. 

K.  Henry.  It  forts  well  with  your  fiercenefs. 

Enter  Fluelkn  and  Goiver^  feverally, 

Gow.  Captain  Fluelkn — 

Flu,  So ;  in  the  name  of  Jefu  Chrifl:,  fpeak  fewer. 
It  is  the  greateft  admiration  in  the  univerfal  'orld, 
when  the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and  laws  of 
the  wars  is  not  kept.  If  you  would  take  the  pains 
but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  great,  you 
fhall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tittle  tattle, 
nor  pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp.  I  warrant 
you,  you  fliali  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and 
the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  fobrieties 
cf  it,  and  the  modefty  of  it,  to  be  otherwife. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud,  you  hear  him  all 
night. 

Flu,  If  the  enemy  is  an  afs  and  a  fool,  and  a  prat- 
ing coxcomb,  is  it  meet^  think  you,  that  we  fhould 
alio,  look  you,  be  an  afs  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb  ♦,  in  your  own  confcience  now  ,^ 

Gow,  I  will  fpeak  lower. 

Flu,  I  pray  you,  and  befeech  you,  that  you  will. 

[Exeunt, 

K.  Henry.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  jfailiion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welfhman. 

Enter  three  foUiers,,  John  Bates,,  Alexander  Courts  and 
Michael  Williams, 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morning 
which  breaks  yonder  ? 

Bates,  I  think  it  be :  but  we  have  no  great  caufe 
to  defire  the  approach  of  day. 

IVill,  We  fee  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but, 
I  think,  we  fhail  never  fee  the  end  of  it.  Who  goes 
there  ? 

K.  Henry,  A  friend. 

Will  Under  what  captain  ferve  you  ? 

K.  Henry. 
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K,  Henry,  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

TVill.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  mod  kind 
gentleman.    I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  eftate  ? 

K,  Henry,  Even  as  mien  wreck'd  upon  a  fand,  that 
look  to  be  wafh'd  oft  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

/<.  Henry.  No  ^  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  Ihould.  For 
tho'  I  fpeak  it  to  you,  I  think,  the  king  is  but  a  man 
as  I  am  :  the  violet  fmells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  ; 
the  elemient  fhews  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me  •,  all  his 
fenfes  have  but  human  ^  conditions,  His  ceremonies 
laid  by,  in  his  nakednefs  he  appears  but  a  man  ;  and 
tho'  his  affeftions  are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet, 
when  they  iloop,  they  floop  with  the  like  wing ; 
therefore  when  he  fees  reafon  of  fears,  as  we  do,  his 
fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  fame  relifh  as  ours  are : 
yet  in  reafon  no  man  fhould  pofiefs  him  with  any 
appearance  of  fear,  left  he,  by  fliewing  it,  fhould  dif- 
hearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  fhew  what  outward  courage  he 
will :  but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could 
wifli  himfelf  in  the  Tham^es  up  to  the  neck ;  and  fo  I 
would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  fo 
we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Henry.  By  my  troth,  I  will  fpeak  my  confcience 
of  the  king ;  I  think,  he  would  not  wifh  himfelf  any 
where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then,  'would  he  were  here  alone  ;  fo  fhould 
he  be  fure  to  be  ranfom'd,  and  a  many  poor  men's 
lives  faved. 

K.  Henry.  I  dare  fay,  you  love  him  not  fo  ill,  to 
wifh  him  here  alone ;  howfoever  you  fpeak  this  to  feel 
other  mens'  minds.     Methinks,  I  could  not  die  any 

?  —  conditions.']  Are  qualities.  The  meaning  is,  that  objeils 
jare  reprefented  by  his  fenies  to  him,  as  to  other  men  by  theirs. 
What  is  danger  to  another  is  danger  likewife  to  him,  and 
when  he  feels  fear  it  is  like  the  fear  of  meaner  mortals. 

Johnson. 

where 
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where  fo  contented  as  in  the  king's  company;  his 
caufe  being  juil,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

IVill.  That's  more  than  v/e  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  fhould  feek  after ;  for 
we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  fub- 
jedls :  if  his  caufe  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to  the 
king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But,  if  the  caufe  be  not  good,  the  king  him- 
felf  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make ;  v/hen  ail  thofe 
legs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chop'd  off  in  a  battle, 
Ihall  join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all,  IVe 
dfd  at  fuch  a  'place ;  fome,  fwearing  \  Ibme,  crying 
for  a  furgeon  •,  ibme,  upon  their  wives  left  poor  be- 
hind them  ;  fome,  upon  the  debts  they  owe  •,  fome, 
upon  5  their  children  rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there 
are  few  die  well  that  die  in  a  battle  ;  for  how  can  they 
charitably  difpofe  of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their 
argument  ?  Now,  if  thefe  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will 
be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it ; 
whom  to  difobey,  were  againit  all  proportion  of  fub- 
jedion. 

K.  Henry.  So,  if  a  fon,  that  is  by  his  father  fent 
about  merchandize,  do  finfully  mifcarry  upon  the 
fea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickednefs,  by  your  rule, 
fhould  be  impofed  upon  his  father  that  fent  him  :  or 
if  a  fervant,  under  his  mailer's  command  tranfport- 
ing  a  fum  of  money,  be  aifail'd  by  robbers,  and  die 
in  many  irreconcii'd  iniquities,  you  mjay  call  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  m.ailer  the  author  of  the  fervant's  damna- 
tion.— But  this  is  not  fo  :  the  king  is  not  bound  to  an- 
fwer  the  particular  endings  of  his  foldiers,  the  father 
of  his  fon,  nor  the  matter  of  his  fervant  •,  for  they 
purpofe  not  their  death,  when  they  purpofe  their  fer- 
vices.     Befides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his  caufe  never 

*  —  their  children  ranvly  left.']     That  is,  ^without  preparation, 
hajiily,  fuddenly.     What  is  not  matured  is  ran;:.      So  in  Macbeth, 
"  Why  in  this  ra^zvne/s  left  he  wife  and  children.'* 

Johnson. 

2  fo 
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fo  fpotlefs,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of  fwords, 
can  try  it  out  with  all  unfpotted  foldiers.  Some,  per- 
adventure,  have  on  them  the  guilt  of  permeditated 
and  contrived  murder ;  fome,  of  beguiling  virgins 
with  the  broken  feals  of  perjury ;  fome,  making  the 
wars  their  bulwark,  that  have  before  gored  the  gentle 
bofom  of  peace  with  pillage  and  robbery.  Now  if 
thefe  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  out-run  native 
punifhment,  though  they  can  out-ftrip  men,  they 
have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.  War  is  his  beadle, 
war  is  his  vengeance  -,  fo  that  here  men  are  punilhed, 
for  before-breach  of  the  king's  laws,  in  now  the 
king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have 
borne  life  away  •,  and  where  they  would  be  fafe,  they 
perifh.  Then  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the 
king  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was  before 
guilty  of  thofe  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now 
vifited.  5  Every  fubjed's  duty  is  the  king's,  but  every 
fubje6t's  foul  is  his  own.  Therefore  fliould  every  fol- 
dier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  fick  man  in  his  bed,  wafli 
every  moth  out  of  his  confcience  :  and  dying  fo,  death 
is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time  was  blef- 
fedly  loft,  wherein  fuch  preparation  was  gained  :  and, 
in  him  that  efcapes,  it  were  not  fm  to  think,  that 
making  God  fo  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  out-live  that 
day  to  fee  his  greatnefs,  and  to  teach  others  how  they 
fliould  prepare. 

Will,  'Tis  certain,  that  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the 
ill  is  upon  his  own  head,  the  king  is  not  to  anfwer 
for  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  defire  he  fhould  anfwer  for  me  •,  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  luftily  for  him. 

K.  Henry.  I  myfelf  heard  the  king  fay,  he  would 
not  be  ranfom'd. 

5  E'very  fubje£l''s  duty — ]  Tliis  is  a  very  jufl  diftinftion,  and 
the  whole  argument  is  well  followed,  and  properly  concluded. 

Johnson. 

Will 
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Will.  Ay,  he  faid  fo,  *to  make  us  fight  cheerfully  \ 
but,  when  cur  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ranfom'd, 
and  we  ne'er  the  wifer. 

K.  Henry,  If  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  never  trufb  his 
word  after. 

Will.  You  pay  him  then !  ^  that's  a  perilous  fhot  out 
of  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  private  difpleafure 
can  do  againit  a  monarch  !  you  may  as  well  go  about 
to  turn  the  fun  to  ice,  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 
peacock's  feather.  You'll  never  truft  his  word  after ! 
come,  'tis  a  fooliHi  faying» 

K.  Henry.  Your  reproof  is  fomething  too  round : 
I  fhould  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Henry.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  fhall  I  know  thee  again  ^ 

K.  Henry.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then  if  ever  thou  dar'fl  ac- 
knowledge it,  I  will  make  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove-,  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Henry.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  alfo  wear  in  my  cap  :  if  ever  thou 
come  to.rhe  and  fay,  after  to-morrow,  this  is  my 
glove,  by  this  hand,  I  v/ill  give  thee  a  box  on  the 
ear. 

K.  Henry.  If  ever  I  live  to  fee  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  dar'ft  as  well  be  hang'd. 

K.  Henry.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  :    fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  Engliili  fools,  be  friends :  we 
have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to 
reckon. 


^  — that^s  a  perilous  pot  out  of  oji  elder-gun, — ]  In  the  old  play 
the  thought  is  more  opened.  //  is  a  great  difpleafure  that  an 
elder  gun  can  do  againf  a  ca?moh.     Johnson. 


K,  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  7  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one  they  will  beat  us  -,  for  they  bear 
them  on  their  fhoulders :  but  it  is  no  Englifh  trealbn 
to  cut  French  crowns^  and  to-morrow  the  king  himfeif 
will  be  a  clipper.  \_Exeunt  foldiers. 

Manet  king  Henry. 

^  Upon  the  king !  let  us  our  lives,  our  fouls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  fms,  lay  on  the  king ;  we  muft  bear  all. 
O  hard  condition  !  twin-born  v/ith  greatnefs, 
Subje6l  to  the  breath  of  every  fool, 
Whofe  fenfe  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  v/ringing  ! 
What  infinite  heart's  eafe  muft  kings  negledl, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ?  and  what  have  kings. 
That  privates  have  not  too,  fave  ceremony  ? 

Save  general  ceremony  ? — 

And  v/hat  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  God  art  thou,  that  fuffer'ft  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worlhippers  ? 
9  What  are  thy  rents  ?    what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
O  ceremony,  Ihew  m.e  but  thy  worth  ! 
Whiat  is  thy  foul,  O  adoration  ? 

Art 


7  —  t'voenty  French  cronxins — ]  This  conceit,  rather  too  low 
for  a  king,  has  been  already  explained,  as  alluding  to  the  ve- 
nereal dileafe.     Johnson. 

^  Upon  the  king!  &c.]  This  beautiful  fpeech  was  added  after 
the  firll  edition.     Poie. 

There  is  fomething  very  ftriking  and  folemn  in  this  foliloquy, 
into  which  the  king  breaks  immediately  as  foon  as  he  is  left 
alone.  Something  like  this,  on  lefs  occsfions,  every  breaft  has 
felt.  Refiecftion  and  ferioufnefs  rufh  upon  the  mind  upon  the 
reparation  of  a  gay  company,  and  efpecially  after  forced  and 
unwilling  merriment.     Johnson. 

^    What  are  thy  rents  ?     What  are  thy  comings  in  P 
O  ceremony y  /heiu  me  hut  thy  njoorth  : 

What!  i;  thy  souL  of  adoration  r']  Thus  is  the  I  aft  line 
given  us,  and  the  nonfenfe  of  it  made  v.'orfe  by  the  ridiculous 
pointing.  We  fhould  read,  What  is  thy  toll,  O  adoration ! 
Let  us  examine  hov/  the  context  ftands  with  my  emendation. 

What 
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Art  thou  aught  elfe  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  lefs  happy,  being  fear'd. 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'O:  thou  oft,  inftead  of  homage  fweet. 

But  poifon'd  flattery  ?  O,  be  fick,  great  greatnefs, 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  the  cure ! 

Think'ft  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 

Can'il  thou,  when  thou  command' fl:  the  beggar's  knee, 

Comimand  the  health  of  it  ?   No,  thou  proud  dream. 

That  play'il  fo  fubtly  with  a  king's  repofe, 

I  am  a  king,  that  And  thee  :  and  I  know, 

'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  fcepter,  and  the  ball. 

The  fword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  enter-tiflfued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 

The  '  farfed  title  running  'fore  the  king. 

The  throne  he  fits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  fliore  of  the  world ; 

What  are  thy  rents  ?    What  are  thy  comings-In  ?    What  is  thy 

worth  ?    IVhat  is  thy  toll  ? (z.  e.   the  duties,  and  impoJIs,  thou 

received:)    all  here  is  confonant,  and  agreeable  to  a  fenfible 

exclamation.      So  king  John  : No  Italian  prieji  Jhall  tithe  or 

TOLL  in  our  dominions.  But  the  Oxford  Editor,  now  he  finds 
the  way  open  for  alteration,  reads,  What  is  thy  ihevv  of  adorw 
tion.  By  which  happy  emendation,  what  is  about  to  be  en- 
quired into,  is  firfi  taken  for  granted  ;  namely,  that  ceremony 
is  but  a  Ihew.  And  to  make  room  for  this  word  here,  which 
is  found  in  the  immediate  preceding  line,  he  degrades  it  there, 
but  puts  as  good  a  word  indeed  in  its  Head,  that  its  to  fay,  tell, 

Warburton, 

This  emendation  is  not  ill  conceived,  yet  I  believe  it  is  er- 
roneous. The  firfl  copy  reads,  What?  is  the  foid  of  adoration. 
This  is  incorreft,  but  I  think  we  may  difcover  the  true  reading 
cafily  enough  to  be.  What  is  thy  foul,  O  adoration  ?  That  is, 
O  reverence  paid  to  kings,  nvhat  art  thou  njoithin  ?  What  are 
thy  real  qualities  ?    What  is  thy  intrinfc  njalue  ?     Johnson. 

*  — farfed  title  runyting,  &c.]  Farfed  \%  fluffed.  The  tumid 
puffy  titles  with  which  a  king's  name  is  always  introduced. 
This  I  think  is  the  i^xii^,     Johnson. 

No, 
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No,  hot  all  thefc,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 
Not  all  thefe,  laid  in  bed  majeftical, 
^  Can  lleep  lb  foundly  as  the  wretched  (lave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  reft,  cramm'd  with  diftrefsful  bread. 
Never  fees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell  -, 
But,  like  a  lacquey,  from  the  rife  to  fet, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elyfmm  ;  next  day,  after  dav/n. 
Doth  rife,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horfe ; 
And  follows  fo  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  fuch  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  fleep. 
Hath  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  flave,  a  micmber  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoys  it ;  but  in  grofs  brain  little  wots, 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace; 
Whofe  hours  the  peafant  beft  advantages. 

Enter  Erpingham. 
Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  ab- 
fence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Henry,  Good  old  knight. 
Colled:  them  all  together  at  my  tent ; 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  fhall  do't,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

K.  Henry.  O  God  of  battles !  fteel  m.y  foldiers  hearts  1 
PofTefs  them  not  with  fear ;  *  take  from  them  now 

The 

'   C an  Jleepfo foundly,  kz.']     Thefe  lines  are  exquifitely  pleaf- 
ing.      To  f-weat  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  to  feep  in  Elyjium,  are 
expreffions  very  poetical.     Johnson. 
^  In  former  editions  : 

-        -    ■  take  from  them  no"jj 

Thefenfe  of  j-eck'ning  of  tF  oppofed  numbers  : 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! ]     Thus  the  firft  folio. 

The  poet  might  intend,   "  Take  from  them  the  fenfe  of  reckon- 

**  ing  thofe  oppofed  numbers;  nvhich  might  pluck  their  courage 

Vol.  VI.  G  **  from 
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The  fenfe  of  reckoning  ;  left  the  oppofed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! — Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 

0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compaffing  the  crown  1 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new  j 

And  on  it  have  beftow'd  more  contrite  tears. 
Than  from  it  ilTu'd  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a-day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  fad  and  folemn  priefts 
Sing  ftill  for  Richard's  foul.     More  will  I  do  ^ 
Tho'  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth, 
3  Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter 

*«  from  them."     But  the  relative  not  being  exprefs'd,  the  fenfe 
is  very  obfcure.     Theobald. 

The  change  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Warburton,  and  rightly.    Sir 
T.  Hanmer  reads, 

the  cppofed  'numbers 

Which  fi and  before  them. 
This  reading  he  borrowed  from  the  old  quarto,  which  gives  the 
pafTage  thus, 

Take  from  them  nonv  the  fenf  of  reckovhigy 

That  the  oppcfed  multitudes  that  Ji and  before  them 

May  not  appall  their  courage.     Johnson. 
Theobald's  alteration   certainly  makes  a  very  good  fenfe  ; 
but,   I   think,    we   might  read,   v/itli  iefs  deviation  from   the 
prefent  text, 

I F  //;»'  oppofed  numbers 

Pluck  their  hearts  from  them. 
fn  conjeftural  criticifm,  as  in  mechanics,  the  perfeftion  of  the 
art,  I  apprehend,  confiils  in  producing  a  given  effed  with  the 
leaft  poffible  force.      Ohfer-uations  of  Conjedures^  ^c.  printed  at 
Oxford,    iy66. 

^    Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 

Imploring  pardon.^  We  muii  obferve,  that  Henry  IV.  had 
committed  an  injulHce,  of  which  he,  and  his  fon^  reap'd  the 
fruits.  But  reafon  tells  us,  juftice  demands  that  they  who 
ihare  the  profits  of  iniquicy,  lliail  fliare  alfo  in  the  puniihment. 
Scripture  again  tells  us,  that  when  men  have  nnned,  the  grace 
of  God  gives  frequent  invitations  to  repentance  :  which,  in  the 

language 
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Ghu,  My  liege ! 

K  Henry.  My  brother  Glo'fter's  voice  ? 
I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee. — - 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  ftay  for  me. 

{Exeunt 

SCENE        II. 

Changes  to  the  Trench  ca?np. 

Enter  the  Dauphin^  Orleans,  Eamhires^  and  Beaumont, 

Orl.  The  fun  doth  gild  our  armour  ^  up,  m.y  lords. 
Dau.  Montez  a  cheval:   miy  horfe,   njaktl   lacquay! 
ha  I 

Orl.  O  brave  fpirit ! 

Dau»  ^  Via  I les  eaux  6?  la  terre,^    -^ 

Orl 

language  of  divines,  are  ftiled  calls.     Thefe,  if  neglefted,   or 
carelefly  dallied  with,  are,  at  length,  irrecoverably  withdrawn, 
and  then  repentance  comes   too  late.     All  this  lliews  that  the 
unintelligible  reading  of  the  text  fnould  be  correfted  thus, 
comes  after  call.       Warburtok. 

I  wiih  the  commentator  had  explained  his  meaning  a  little 
better ;  for  his  comment  is  to  me  iefs  intelligible  than  the  text. 
I  know  not  what  he  thinks  of  the  king's  penitence,  whether 
coming  in  cojifequence  of  call,  it  is  fuiHcient ;  or  whether  comino- 
when  calls  ha^je  ceafed,  it  is  ineffectual.  The  firft  fenfe  will  fuit 
but  ill  with  the  pontion,  that  all  vjhich  he  ca-n  do  is  nothing 
nvorth  ;  and  the  latter  as  ill  with  the  intention  of  Shakefpeare, 
who  certainly  does  not  mean  to  represent  the  king  as  abandoned 
and  reprobate. 

The  old  reading  is  in  my  opinion  eafy  and  right.  /  do  all 
this,  fays  the  king,  though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  Hx:orth,  is  {o 
far  from  an  adequate  expiation  of  the  crim.e,  that  penitence  comes 
after  all,  imploring  pardon  both  of  the  crime  and  the  expiation. 

Johnson. 

*  Fia  ! les  eaux  l£  la  terre. ]    The  Renjifal  reads, 

**  Dau.  Voyez les  eaux  &  la  terre. 

**  Orl.  Rien puis  Fair  &  le  feu. 

**  Dan,  Le  ciell coufm  Orleans," 

G  2  This 
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Orl  Rienplus!  Vair  i^  le  feu. 

Dau,  del!  coufin  Orleans.' 

Enter  Confiable. 

Now,  my  lord  Conftable  ! 

Con.  Hark,  how  our  fleeds  for  prefent  fervice  neigh. 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incifion  in  their  hides. 
That  their  hot  blood  may  fpin  in  Englifh  eyes, 
And  daunt  them  with  fuperfluous  courage :  ha  ! 

Ram,  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horfes' 
blood  ? 
How  'Ihall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mejf.  The  Englifli   are    embattled,    you   French 
peers. 

Con,  To  horfe,  ye  gallant  princes  !  llrait  to  horfe  ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  ilarved  band. 
And  your  fair  fhew  Ihall  fuck  away  their  fouls  ; 
Leavino-  them  but  the  Ihales  and  hulks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands  •, 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  fickly  veins 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  flain. 
That  our  French  gallants  fhall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  Iheath  for  lack  of  fport.     Let  us  but  blow  on 

them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'erturn  them. 
'Tis  pofitive  'gainil  all  exception,  lords. 
That  our  fuperfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peafants. 
Who  in  unnecefTary  a6lion  fwarm 
About  our  fquares  of  battle,  were  enough 
To  purge  this  field  of  fuch  a  hilding  foe ; 

This  IS  well  conjeflured  ;  nor  does  the  pa/Tage  deferve  that 
more  fiiould  be  done :  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  might  not 
Rand  thus : 

Dan.   Foye^  les  eaux  iS  la  terrc, 

OrL   Uair  ^  k  feu Rien  puis  ? 

Dau.  Le  del. 

Via  is  an  old  hortatory  exclamation,  as  allons !     Johnson. 

Tho* 
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Tho'  we,  upon  this  mountain's  bafis  by, 

Took  ftand  for  idle  fpeculation  ; 

But  that  our  honours  muft  not.     What's  to  fay  ? 

A  very  little,  little,  let  us  do. 

And  all  is  done.     Then  let  the  trumpets  found 

5  The  tucket-fonance,  and  the  note  to  mount ; 

For  our  approach  fhall  fb  much  dare  the  field. 

That  England  ihall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandpree. 

Grand,  Why  do  you  flay  fo  long,    my  lords  of 
France  ? 
Yon  ifland  carrions,  defperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loofe. 
And  our  air  fhakes  them  pafTing  fcornfully. 
Big  Mars  feems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  hoft, 
And  faintly  through  a  rufly  bever  peeps. 
^  The  horfemen  fit  like  fixed  candleilicks. 
With  torch-ftaves  in  their  hand  ;  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips  -, 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale  dead  eyes  ; 
And  in  their,  pale  dull  mouths  the  ^  gimmal  bit 

Lies 

5  The  tucket-fonance,  &c.]  He  ufes  terms  of  the  field  as  if 
they  were  going  out  only  to  the  chafe  for  fport.  To  dare  the 
feld  is  a  phrafe  in  falconry.  Birds  are  dared  when  by  the  fal- 
con in  the  air  they  are  terrified  from  rifing,  fo  that  they  will 
be  fometimes  taken  by  the  hand. 

Such  an  eafy  capture  the  lords  expefted  to  make  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.     Johnson. 

The  tucket-fonance  was,  I  believe,  the  name  of  an  introduc- 
tory flourilh  of  the  trumpet,  as  Toccata  in  Italian  is  the  prelude 
of  a  fonata  on  the  harpfichord.     Steevens. 

^    Their  horfomen  Jit  like  fixed  candlejiicks, 

With  torch-fia^es  in  their  hands  y — ']  Grandpree  alludes  to 
the  form  of  the  ancient  candleilicks,  which  frequently  repre- 
fented  human  figures  holding  the  fockets  for  the  lights  in  their 
extended  hands.     Steevens. 

^  —  gmmal  hit — ]    Gimmal  is  in  the  weftern  countries  a 

G   3  ringy 
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Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grafs,  ftill  and  motionlefs  : 
And  ^  their  executors,  the  knavifli  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Defcription  cannot  fuit  itftlf  in  words, 
To  demonftrate  the  life  of  fuch  a  battle,    . 
In  life  fo  lifelefs  as  it  fhews  itfcif. 

Con.  They  have  laid  their  prayers,  and  they  flay 
for  death. 

DiW.  Shall  we  go  fend  them  dinners  and  frefh  fuits, 
And  give  their  failing  horfes  provender. 
And  after,  fight  with  them  ? 

Con,  9  I  ftay  but  for  my  guard  :  on,  to  the  field  j 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  ufe  it  for  my  hafte.     Come,  come,  away  ! 
The  fun  is  high,  and  we  out-wear  the  day.    \_Exeunt, 

ring ;  a  gimmal  hit  is  therefore  a  hit  of  which  the  parts  play'd 
one  within  another.     Johnson. 

I  meet  with  the  word,  though  differently  fpelt,  in  the  old 
play  of  The  Raig7ie  cf  King  Ed-ward  the  Third,  159^* 
**  Nor  lay  afide  their  jacks  of  ^jw/o/^^  mail." 
Gy mold  or  gi-mmaV d  mail  means  armour  compofed  of  rings  like 
thofe  of  a  chain,  which  by  its  flexibility  fitted  itfelf  to  the 
fhape  of  the  body  more  exafliy  than  defenfive  arms  of  any  other 
contrivance.  There  is  a  fuit  of  it  to  be  feen  in  the  Tower, 
In  Lingua,  Sec.   1607,  is  mention'd, 

*'  —  2.  gimmal  v'mg  with  one  link  hanging." 

Steevens. 

^  —  their  executors,  the  kna^-vijh  crocus, — ]  The  crows  who 
are  to  haxe  the  difpofai  of  what  they  fhall  leave,  their  hides 
and  their  fleili.     Johnson. 

9  Ijfay  hilt  for  7ny  guard : — ]  It  feems,  by  what  follows,  that 
guard  in  this  place  means  rather  fomething  of  ornament  or  of 
dirtiiiclion  than  a  body  of  attendants.     Johnson. 

The  following  quotation  from  Holinihed,  p.  554,  will  befl: 

explain  this  pafiage, "  The  duke  of  Brabant,  when  his 

'*  iLindard  was  not  come,  caufed  a  banner  to  be  taken  from  a 
'*  trumpet  and  f:iHened  upon  a  fpear,  the  which  he  commanded 
^*  to  he  borne  before  him  initead  of  a  llandard." 

A  guard  is  always  fent  to  bring  the  colours  to  the  field. 

Steevens. 


S  C  E  N  E 
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SCENE      III. 

J^he  Englijh  camp. 

Enter  Gloucejier^    Bedford^   Exeter.,   Erpingham^   with 
all  the  hofi  \  Salijbury  and  Wefir/iorland, 

Glou.  Vrhere  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  T'he  king  himfeif  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

V/efi.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threefcore 
thoufand. 

E:<e.  There's  five  to  one;  befides,  they  all  are  freih. 

Sal,  God's  arm  ftrike  with  us  !  'tis  a  fearful  odds ! 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  charge. 
If  we  no  miore  m.eet  til!  we  meet  in  heaven, 
Then,  ioy fully,  my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
My  dear  lord  Glo'fter,  and  my  good  lord  Exeter, 
And  my  kind  kinfman,  warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

Bed.    '  Farewell,  good  Salilbury,  and  good  luck  go 
v/ith  thee  ! 

Evie.  to  Sal.     Farew^ell,  kind  lord  ;    fight  valiantly 
to-day : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thse  of  it. 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

\Exit  Sal. 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindnefs  -, 
Princely  in  both. 

'  In  the  old  edition  : 

Bed.   Faren-vdl,  good  Salijhuryy  and  good  luck  go  n^ith  thee ', 
And  yzt  I  do  thee  njcrojig  to  jnlnd  thee  of  it. 
For  thou  art  f ram' d  of  the  f.y^n  truth  of  'valour. 

Exe.  Farenvell,  kind  lord :  fight  'valiantly  to-day. '\  "What! 
4oes  he  do  Saliibury  wrong  to  vvifh  him  good  luck  ?  The  in- 
genious Dr.  Thiriby  prefcribed  to  me  the  tranfporition  of  the 
verfes,  which  I  have  made  in  the  text :  and  the  old  quartos 
plainly  lead  to  fuch  a  regulation.     Theobald. 

I  believe  Mr.  Theobald's  tranfpofiticn  to  be  perfr^'^ly  right, 
for  it  was  already  made  to  his  hands  in  one  of  the  old  /aartos. 

Steevens. 

G  A  Enter 
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Enter  king  Henry, 

Weft.  O,  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  X}t]\  thoufand  of  thofe  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 

K>  Henry.  What's  he  that  wiflies  fo  ? 
*  My  coufin  Weflmorland  ?    No,  my  fair  coufin. 
If  v/e  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  lofs  •,  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  fhare  of  honour. 
God's  will !   I  pray  thee,  wifh  not  one  man  more. 
3  By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold. 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  coll ; 
It  yerns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  defires  : 
But,  if  it  be  a  fm  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  moil  offending  foul  alive. 
No,  faith,  my  coz',  wifh  not  a  man  from  England  : 
God's  peace  !  I  would  not  lofe  fo  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  fhare  from  me. 
For  the  befl  hope  I  have.     O  do  not  wifh  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it  (Weflmorland)  through  my  hoft. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  llomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart  \  his  pafs-port  fhall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purfe : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowlhip  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feafb  of  ^  Crifpian  : 

He 

*  My  cDuftn  Wejimorlatid? — ]  In  the  quarto  i6oS  this  fpeech 
is    addreiled  to  Warwick.     Steevens. 

3  By  'Jo^ue,'—'\  The  king  prays  like  a  chriftian  and  fvvears 
ike  a  heathen.     Johnson. 

^  —of  Crifpian:-— ']  The  battle  of  Agincourt  was  fought  upon 
the  25th  of  October,  St.  Crifpin's  day;  the  legend  upon  which 
fhis  is  founded  follows.  **  Crifpinus  and  Crifpianus  were  bre- 
n  thren,  born  at  Rome ;  from  whence  they  travelled  to  Soif^bns 
*?  in  Frapce,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate  the  chriftian 
f  ?  religion  ;  but  becaufe  they  would  not  be  chargeable  to  others 
ff  for  thpir  maintenance,    they  exercifed  the   trade  cf  Hioe- 

f  makers  \ 
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He  that  out-lives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home. 

Will  iland  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 

And  rouze  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

He  that  fhall  live  this  day,  and  fee  old  age. 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feafl  his  friends, 

And  fay,  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crifpian  : 

Then  will  he  ftrip  his  fleeve,  and  jfhew  his  fears. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  fliall  not  be  forgot, 

But  they'll  remember,  5  with  advantages, 

What  feats  they  did  that  day.    Then  fhall  our  names. 

Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  houfhold  words, 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salifbury  and  Glo'fter, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  frefhly  rememiber'd. 

This  ftory  Ihall  the  good  man  teach  his  fon, 

And  Crifpin  Crifpian  fhall  ne'er  go  by, 

^  From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 

But  we  in  it  fhall  be  remembered  : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  v/e  band  of  brothers  ; 

For  he,  to-day,  that  ITieds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother  j  be  he  ne'er  fo  vile, 

**  makers ;  but  the  governor  of  the  town  difcovering  them  to 
**  be  chriilians,  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded  about  the  year 
**  303.  From  which  time,  the  fhoemakers  made  choice  of 
'*  them  for  their  tutelar  faints."  Wheatley  s  Rational  Illujira- 
tioHj  folio  edit.  p.  j6.     See  Hall's  Chronicle,  folio  47. 

Gray. 

5  —  n.vith  advantages y — ]  Old  men,  notwithftanding  the 
natural  forgetfulnefs  of  age,  fliall  remember  their  feats  of  this 
day,  and  rem.ember  to  tell  them  ^ith  ad-vantage.  Age  is  com- 
monly boaftful,  and  inclined  to  magnify  pall  adls  and  pall 
times,     Johnson. 

^  From  this  day  to  the  endtjig  — ]  It  may  be  obferved  that  we 
are  apt  to  promife  to  ourfelves  a  more  lafting  memory  than  the 
changing  ftate  of  human  things  admits.  This  predidlion  is 
not  verified  ;  the  feaft  of  Crifpin  paffes  by  without  any  mention 
of  Agincourt.  Late  events  obliterate  the  former :  the  civil 
wars  have  left  in  this  nation  fcarcely  any  tradition  of  more  an- 
cient hiHory.     Johnson. 

This 
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I'his  day  fhall  7  gentle  his  condidon. 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a -bed, 

Shall  think  themfelves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here ; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  v/hile  ariy  fpeaks. 

That  fought  with  us  ^  upon  Saint  Crifpin's  day. 

Enter  Salijbury. 

Sal.  My  fovereign  lord,  beftow  yourfelf  with  fpeed: 
The  French  are  9  bravely  in  their  battles  fet. 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Henry,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  fo. 
TV  eft.  Perifh  the  man,   whofe  mind  is  backward 

now  ! 
K.  Henry.  Thou  dofl  not  wifli  more  help  from  Eng- 
land, coufm  ? 
JVeft.    God's  will,  my  liege.     'Would  you  and  I 
alone 
Without  more  help  might  fight  this  battle  out ! 
K.  Henry.    Why,    now  '  thou   halt   unwifh'd   five 
thoufand  men, 
Vv^hich  likes  me  better  than  to  vvifli  us  one. 
—You  know  your  places.     God  be  with  you  all ! 

^  —  gentle  his  condition.']  This  day  {hall  advance  liim  to  the 
rank,  of  a  gentleman.     Johnson. 

King  Kenry  V.  inhibited  any  perfon  but  fuch  as  had  a  right 
by  inheritance,  or  grant,  to  afTume  coats  of  arms,  except 
thcfe  who  fought  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  and,  I 
think,  thefe  lalt  were  allowed  the  chief  feats  of  honour  at  all 
feails  and  public  meetings.     Tollet. 

^  —  upcn  Saifii  Crijpin  s  day.]  This  fpeech,  like  many  others 
of  the  declamatory  kind,  is  too  long.  Had  it  been  contra£led 
to  about  half  the  number  of  lines,  ic  might  have  gained  force, 
and  loil  none  of  the  fentiments.     Johnson. 

5  — bra'udy — ]    Is/pkndidly,  cjientatioujly.      Johnson. 

*  —  ihou  hajl  un^vifo'd  fi^oe  thoufand  men, — ]  By  wifhing 
only  thyfelf  and  me,  thou  had:  wifhed  five  thoufand  men  away. 
Shakefpeare  never  thinks  on  fuch  trifles  as  numbers.  In  the 
laft  fcene  the  French  are  faid  to  hefidl  three/core  thoufand,  which 
Exeter  declares  to  be  f^e  to  one  ;  but,  by  the  king's  account, 
they  are  twelve  to  one.     Johnson. 

A  'Tticket 
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A  Tucket  founds^     Enter  Montjoy, 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king 
Harry, 

If  for  thy  ranlbm  thou  wilt  now  compound. 

Before  thy  rncil  alfured  over-throw  : 

For,  certainly,  thou  art  fo  near  the  gulf. 

Thou  needs  mufb  be  englutted.     Befides,  in  mercy. 

The  Conilable  defires  thee,  thou  wilt  mind 

Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  fouls 

May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  fvveet  retire 

From  off  thefe  fields,   where   (wretches)  their  poor 

bodies 
Mull  lie  and  fefler. 

K>  Henry.  Who  hath  fent  thee  now  ? 

Mont,  The  Conftable  of  France, 

X.  Henry.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  anfwer  back : 
Bid  them  atchiev^e  m^e,  and  then  fell  my  bones. 
Good  God !  why  fliould  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus  ? 
The  man,  that  once  did  fell  the  lion's  fldn 
While  the  bead  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him, 
i\nd  many  of  our  bodies  fhall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves  \  upon  the  which,  I  trufl. 
Shall  witnefs  live  in  brafs  of  this  day's  work. 
And  thofe  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  tho'  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  fhall  be  fam'dj  for  there  the  fun  fhall  greet 

them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choak  your  clime. 
The  fmell  whereof  Ihall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
*  Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  Englifh  : 

That 

*  Mark  then  abounding  ijalour  in  our  E'nglzfJ:>  .•]      Thus  the  old 
folios.     The  quartos,  more  erroneoufly  iiiii, 

Mark  then  aboundant 

Mr.  Pope  degraded  the  pa^Tage  in  both  his  editions,  becaufe,  I 
prefume,  he  did  not  underftand  it.     1  have  reformed  the  text, 

and 
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That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Breaks  out  into  a  fecond  courfe  of  mifchief, 
3  Killing  in  relapfe  of  mortality. 
Let  me  fpeak  proudly :  tell  the  Conflable, 
We  are  but  ^  warriors  for  the  working-day : 
Our  gaynefs,  and  our  gilt,  are  all  befmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field. 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  hofl, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  fliall  not  fly) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  flovenry. 
But,  by  the  mafs,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 
And  my  poor  foldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  frefher  robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  foldiers'  heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  fervice.     If  they  do, 
(As,  if  God  pleafe,  they  fhall)  my  ranfom  then 

snd  the  allufion  is  exceedingly  beautiful  ;  comparing  the  revi- 
val of  the  Englilh  valour  to  the  rebounding  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Theobald. 
^  Killing  in  relapfe  of  mort/j.Iity.']     What  it  is  to  kill  in  relapfe  of 
tnorteility,  I  do  not  know.     I  fufpeft  that  it  ihould  be  read, 

Killivg  in  reliques  of  mortality. 
That  is,  continuing  to  kill  when  they  are  the  reliques  that  death 
has  left  behind  it. 

That  the  allufion  is,  as  Mr.  Theobald  thinks,  exceedingly 
hea-utiful,  I  am  afraid  few  readers  will  difcover.  The  valour 
of  a  putrid  body,  that  deilroys  by  the  ilench,  is  one  of  the 
thoughts  that  do  no  great  honour  to  the  poet.  Perhaps  from 
this  putrid  valour  Dryden  might  borrow  the  poilhumous  em- 
pire of  Don  Sebailian,  who  was  to  reign  wherefoever  his  atoms 
Ihould  be  fcattered.     Johnson. 

This  putrid  ^oalour  is  common  to  the  defcriptions  of  other 
poets  as  well  as  Shakefpeare  and  Dryden,  and  is  faid  to  be  no 
lefs  fuccefsful,   by  Lucan,  lib.  7.  verf.  821. 

**   Quid  fugis  hanc  cladem,  quid  olentes  deferis  agros  } 
*'  Has  trahe  Csfar,  aquas  :   hoc,  21  potes  utere  cceIo. 
**  Sed  tibi  tabentes  populi  Pharfalica  rura 
**  Eripiunt,  campofque  tenent  vidore  fugato." 

Steevens. 

*  --vjarricrs  for  the  ^jcorking  day  ;]     We  are  foldiers  but 

coarfely  dreffedj  we  have  not  on  our  holiday  apparel. 

Johnson. 

WiU 
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Will  foon  be  levy'd.     Herald,  fave  thy  labour. 
Come  thou  no  more,  for  ranfom,  gentle  herald  ; 
They  fhall  have  none,  I  f\vear,  but  thefe  my  joints  : 
Which  if  they  have,  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little.     Tell  the  Conftable. 

Mont.  1  fhall,  king  Henry,  and  fo  fare  thee  well* 
Thou  never  fhalt  hear  herald  any  more.  ErAt^ 

IC  Henry.  I  fear,  thou'lt  once  more  come  again  for 
ranfom. 

Enter  the  duke  of  Tork, 

Tork.  My  lord,  moil  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 

K.  Henry.  Take  it,    brave  York ;    now,  foldiers, 

march  away: 

And  how  thou  pleafeft,  God,  difpofe  the  day!  [Exeunt, 

SCENE      IV. 

ne  field  of  battle, 

Alarm^  excurfions.      Enter  Pijlol.,   French  foldier^ 
and  Boy, 

Pifi,  Yield,  cur.. 

Fr.  Sol.    Je  penfe,   que  vous  ejles  le  gentilhomme  de 
bonne  qualite, 

Pifl.  5  Quality,   call  you  me  ?    Conflrue  me,   art 
thou  a  gentleman  ?  what  is  thy  name  ?  difcufs. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  feigneur  Bieu ! 

Pifi.  O,  fignieur  Dew  fnould  be  a  gentleman. 
Perpend  my  words,  O  fignieur  Dew,  and  mark  ; 

5  Ratify,    CALMY,    cusTURE   me^    art    thou  a  gentlemmi  f^ 
We  ihould  read  this  nonfenfe  thus, 

^ality,    CALiTY — CCNSTR.UE  me^   art  thou  a  gentleman  f^ 
i,  e.   tell  me,  let  me  underiland  whether  thou  be'il  a  gentleman, 

Warburton. 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS3.  notes,  propofes  to  read, 
^lality  call  you  ?ne  ?  conjlrue  msj  &c.        Steevens. 

o  fig- 
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0  fignieur  Dew,   ^  thou  dy'll  on  point  of  fox, 
Except,  O  fignieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ranfom. 

Fr.  Sol.   0,  prennez  mifericofde!  ayez  pitie  de  moyt 
Fiji,  Moy  Ihall  not  ferve,  I  will  have  forty  moys  j 

7  For  I  will  fetch  thy  rym  out  of  thy  throat. 

In  drops  of  crimfon  blood. 

Fr.  Sol. 

^  ^hou  dieft  on  point   of  fox,']    Point  of  fox  Is  an  exprefTion 
which,  if  the  editors  underllood  it,  they  ihould  have  explained. 

1  fuppofe  we  may  better  read, 

—  en  point  of  faulchion,  i^c.     Johnson. 
Fcx  is  no  more  that  an  old  cant  word  for  a  fword. 
*'  I  made  my  father's  oldy^;f  fly  about  his  ears." 

Eeaurnont  and  Fletcher's  Philafler, 
The  fame  exprefTion  occurs  in  ^he  l^o  angry  Wcinen  ofAhing- 
ton,   1599. 

*'  I  had  a  fvvord,  ay  the  flower  of  Smithiield  for  a  fvvord  j 
"  a  right/^;^  i'faith." 
Again,   I'he  De'-viVs  Charter^    1607  : 

*'  And  by  this  awful  crofs  upon  my  blade, 
"  And  by  this  fox  which  fdnks  of  Pagan  blood,"— 
Again,  in  The  Wedding,  by  Shirley,   1626  : 
*'  yiy  fox  fjiall  fcratch  your  guts  out." 
So,   not  lefs  than  three  times  in  The  Hifory  of  the  Life  and  Death 
ef  Captain  Thomas  Stukely,    1605  : 

'*  old  hack'd  fwords,    as  foxes,  bilbo's,   and  horn- 

"  buckles." 
Again, 

*'  This  is  as  right  2,  fx  as  e'er  you  faw." 
Again, 

"  io^  foxes,  bilbo's,  and  Toledo  blades." 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Ki7ig  ojid no  King: 
**  I  wear  as  Iharp  freel,  and  m^  fox  bites  as  deep." 

Steevens. 
7  For  I  ■■will fetch  thy  rym-—]     We  fhould  read. 

Or/  <voill  fetch  thy  ransom  out  of  thy  throat.  Ware. 

I  know  not  what  to  do  with  rym.  The  rneafure  gives  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  it  Hands  for  fome  mcnofyllable ;  and  belides, 
ranfonie  is  a  word  not  likely  to  have  been  corrupted. 

Johnson. 
This  line  is  wanting  in  the  quarto  1608.  The  folio  reads, 
ihy  rymme.  Rino,  a  cant  word  for  money,  is  Hill  current,  and 
the  word  rhetan  feems  to  have  been  ufed  in  Shakefpeare's  time 
indifcriminately,  for  the  humours  of  the  mind  or  body.  In  the 
fantaitic  diition  of  Piflol  either  might  have  been  employed.     It 

is 
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Fr,  SoL  EJi-il  impojfible  d'efchapper  la  force  de  ton 
hras  F 

Pift.  s  Brafs,  cur  ? 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
Offer'il  me  brafs  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  O  pardonnez  moy ! 

Pift.  Say 'ft  thou  me  lb  ?   is  that  9  a  ton  of  moys  ? 
Come  hither,  'boy  ?  alk  me  this  Have  in  French, 
What  is  his  name  ? 

Boy.  Efcoutez^  comment  eftes  vous  appelU? 

Fr.  Sol.  Movjieiir  le  Fer, 

Boy.  He  fays,  he  name  is  mafter  Fer. 

Pift.  Mafcer  Fer  1   I'll  fer  him,  and  ferk  him,  and 
ferret  him  :  difcufs  the  fame  in  French  unto  him. 


is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  the  latter  fignines  in  the  following 
quotation  frcm  WcJ}nvard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  V/ebiler,  1607: 
*'  A  mafiick-paich  is  the  very  rheu/it  of  beauty."     St e evens. 

^  Brafs,  cur  f^^  Either  Shakefpeare  had  very  little  knowledge 
in  the  French  language,  or  his  over  fondneis  for  punning  led 
him  in  this  place,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  into  an  error. 
Almolt  ^vtxy  one  knows  that  the  French  word  bras  is  pro- 
nounced/r^« ;  and  what  refcmblance  of  found  does  this  bear 
to  brafs,  that  Fiilcl  fhould  reply  Brafs,  cur?  The  joke  would 
appear  to  a  reader,  but  could  fcarce  be  difcovered  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  play.      R  AWL  IN  SON. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language  be  not  changed 
fince  Shak^fpeare's  time,  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  may  be 
fufpefled  fcme  other  man  wrote  the  French  fcenes.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnfon  makes  a  doubt,  whether  the  pronunciation  of 
the  French  language  may  not  be  changed  fmce  Shakefpeare's 
time,  "  if  not,""  fays  he,  '*  it  may  be  lulpeded  that  fome  other 
•*  man  wrote  the  French  fcenes  :"  but  this  does  no;:  appear  to 
be  the  cafe,  at  leaft  in  this  termi ration,  from  the  rules  of  the 
grammarians,  or  the  pradice  of  the  poets.  I  am  certain  of  tlie 
former  from  the  French  Alphabcth  of  De  laMothe,  and  the  Or- 
ihoepia  Gdlka  of  John  Eliot ;  and  of  the  latter  from  the  rhymes 
of  Marot,  Ronfard,  and  Du  Bartas. — Conneclions  of  this  kind 
were  very  common.  Shakefpeare  hir-ifelf  alTiiled  Ben  Jonfon  in 
his  Sejamts,  as  it  was  originally  written  ;  and  Fletcher  in  his 
9^zt'(?  noble  Kinfmzn.     Farmer. 

^  —  a  ton  cf  moys  .?]  Mays  is  a  piece  of  money  ;  whence 
moid'' or,  or  ;i^o/ of  gold.     Johnson, 

%  Boy. 
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Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferrdt^ 
and  ferk. 

Piji.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  ^e  dit-i\  monfieur? 

Boy.  //  7ne  commande  de  vous  dire  que  vous  vous  teniez 
prejl ;  car  ce  foldat  icy  eft  difpofc  tout  a  cette  heure  de 
couper  voftre  gorge, 

Pift.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pefant, 
Unlefs  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  llialt  thou  be  by  this  my  fword. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  je  vous  fupplie  pour  r amour  de  Dieu^  me 
pardonner !  Je  fuis  gentilhomme  de  bonne  maifon^  gardez 
ma  vie.,  &  je  vous  donneray  deux  cents  efcus. 

Pift.  What  are  his  .words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  Hwe  his  life  :  he  is  a  gentle- 
man of  a  good  houfe ;  and  for  his  ranfom,  he  will  give 
you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pift.  Tell  him,  my  fury  fhall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monfieur.,  que  dit-  il  ? 

Boy.  Encore  qvJil  eft  contre  fon  jurement.,  de  pardonner 
cuciin  prifonnier.,  neantmoins  pour  les  efcus  que  vous  Va- 
vez  promettez.,  il  eft  content  de  vous  donner  la  liherte^  le 
francbifement, 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux  je  vous  donne  milk  remer Cle- 
mens \  <y  je  ineftime  heureux  que  je  fuis  tombe  entre  les 
mains  d'un  chevalier.,  je  penfe.,  le  plus  brave^  valiant^ 
^  tres  eftime  feigyieur  d'  Angle t err e, 

Pift.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you  upon  his  knees  a  thoufand 
thanks ;  and  eileems  himfelf  happy  that  he  hath  fallen 
into  tlie  hands  of  one,  as  he  thinks,  the  mofl  brave, 
valorous,  and  thrice-worthy  fignieur  of  England. 

Pift.  As  I  fuck  blood,  I  will  fome  mercy  fhew. 
Follow  me,  cur. 

Boy.  Suivez  le  grand  capitaine, 

[_Exit  Pift,  and  Fr.  SoL 

I  did 
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I  did  never  know  fo  full  a  voice  ifTue  from  fo  empty  a 
heart :  but  the  faying  is  true,  The  empty  vefTel  makes 
the  greateft  found.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times 
more  valour  than  ^  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play  \ 
every  one  may  pare  his  nails  v/ith  a  wooden  dagger : 
yet  they  are  both  hang'd  ;  and  fo  would  this  be,  if  he 
durft  ileal  any  thing  advent'roufly.  I  mud  ilay  with 
the  lacqueys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp  :  the 
French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of 
it ;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but  boys.         [£a-//o 


C    E    N    E      V. 


Another  part  of  the  field  of  battle. 

Enter  Conftable^  Orleans^  BGurhca^  Dauphin^  an4 
Rambures. 

Con.  0  diable  I 

Orl.  0  feigneur !  le  jour  eft  perdu,  tout  eft  perdu! 

Dau.  Mort  de  ma  vie  I  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlafting  fhame 
Sits  m.ocking  in  our  plumes.  \_Aftoort  alarm, 

0  mefch ante  fortune  I Do  not  run  away. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  fham.e  !  let's  ilab  ourfelves. 
Be  thefe  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for.^ 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  fent  to  for  his  ranfom  ? 

Bour.   Shame,    and  eternal    fhame,    nothing   but 
fham.e  ! 

*  — this  roaring  denjil  in  the  old  play  ; — ]  In  modern  puppet- 
fhows,  which  feem  to  be  copied  from  the  old  farces,  punch 
ibiretimes  fights  the  devil,  and  always  overcomes  him.  I  fup- 
pofe  the  "vice  of  the  old  farce,  to  \y]\Qm  punch  fucceeds,  ufed  to 
fight  the  devil  v/ith  a  wooden  dagger.     Johnson. 

— like  the  roaring  de-vilin  the  old  play. '\  This  is  perhaps  a  fneer 
at  the  old  play  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  I  have  mentioned  before. 
There  is  in  it  a  charafter  called  Derick,  who  behaves  to  a 
Frenchman  taken  in  battle  jnft  as  Piilol  does  in  the  fcene  before 
us.  The  firfl:  time  Derick  makes  his  appearance,  he  enters  roar- 
ing, and,  throughout  the  piece,  utters  an  oath  with  almoll  every 
line  he  fpeaks.     Steevens. 

Vol.  VI.  H  Let 
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*  Let  us  die,  infcant. — Once  more  back  again  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
3  Like  a  bafe  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 
Whilft  by  a  flave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 
His  fairetl  daug liter  is  contaminated. 

Con.  Diforder,  that  hath  fpoil'd  us,  friends  us  now ! 
Let  us,   in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
^  Unto  thefe  Englifh,  or  elfe  die  with  fame. 

Orl.  We  are  enow,  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  fmother  up  the  Englilh  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour,  The  devil  take  order  now  !  Til  to  the  throng ; 
Let  life  be  Ihort ;  elfe,  Ihame  will  be  too  long.  [Exemf* 

SCENE      VL 

Alarm,     Enter  king  Henry  and  his  traifi,  with  prifoners, 

K,  Henry.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice  valiant  coun- 
trymen : 
But  all's  not  done  •,  the  French  yet  keep  the  field. 
Exe.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 

majefty. 
K.  Henry.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice  within  this 
hour 
1  faw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting  ^ 
From  helmet  to  the  fpur  all  bleeding  o'er. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  foldier,  doth  he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain  :  and  by  his  bloody  fide, 

^  Let  us  die,   injiant. Once  more  hack  again  \\  This   verfe, 

which  is  quite  left  out  in  Mr.  Pope's  editions,  ftands  imperfedt 
in  the  iirfl  folio.     By  the  addition  of  a  fyllable,  I  think,  I  have 
retrieved  the  poet's  ienfe.     It  is  thus  in  the  old  copy  : 
Let  us  die  in  cnce  rnore  hack  again.      Theobald. 

2  Like  a  hafe  pajider, ]  The  quarto  reads. 

Like  a  bafe  leno, St e evens. 

♦  Unto  thefe  Englijh,  or  elfe  die  ^ith  fame.']  This  line  I  have 
rcllored  from  the  quarto  i6o8.  The  Conilable  of  France  is 
throughout  the  play  reprefented  as  a  brave  and  generous  enemy, 
2nd  therefore  v/e  fhould  not  deprive  him  of  a  refolution  vvhicK 
agrees  fo  well  with  his  characler.     St e evens. 

Yoak- 
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Yoak-fellow  to  his  honour«owing  wounds, 

The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  alfo  lies. 

Suffolk  firft  dy'd  ;  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 

Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  he  lay  inlteep'd. 

And  takes  him  by  the  beard ;  kiffes  the  gafhes, 

That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face  •, 

And  cries  aloud,  "  Tarry,  m^y  coufm  Suffolk  ! 

"  My  foul  fhall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  : 

"  Tarry,  fv/eet  foul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a-breail, 

"  As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field 

"  We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  !  " 

Upon  thefe  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up ; 

He  fmil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught  m.e  his  hand. 

And,  v/ith  a  feeble  gripe,  fays,  "  Dear  my  lord, 

*'  Commend  my  fervice  to  my  fovercign." 

So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 

He  threw  his  wounded  iirm.,  and  kifs'd  his  lips ; 

And  fo,  efpous'd  to  death,  v/ith  blood  he  feal'd 

A  teflament  of  noble-ending  love. 

The  pretty  and  fweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 

Thofe  waters  from  me,  v/hich  I  would  have  ftopp'dj 

But  I  had  not  fo  much  of  man  in  me, 

5  But  all  my  mother  came  into  mJne  eyes. 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K,  Henry,  I  blame  you  not ; 
^  For,  hearing  this,  I  muft  perforce  compound 
With  miftful  eyes,  or  they  will  iifue  too.         [^Alarm, 
But,  hark  !  what  new  alarum  is  this  fame  ? 

5    But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 

And  gaije  me  up  to  tears.^      This   thought  is  apparently 
copied  by  Miiton,  Par.  Lofi,  b.  xi. 

*'  — compaffion  quell'd 

'*  His  beft  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears.'* 

Steevens. 
^    For,  hearitig  this,   I  mujt  perforce  compound 

WithmxxX.i'cX  eyes, ]    The  poet  muft  have  wrote,  mijiful : 

i.  e.  juft  ready  to  over-run  with  tears.  The  word  he  took  from 
his  obfervation  of  naturj  :  for  juft  before  the  burfting  out  of 
tears  the  eyes  grow  dim  as  if  in  a  mift.     Warburton, 

H  2  The 
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The  French  have  re-inforc'd  their  fcatter'd  men  : 

I'hen  every  foldier  kill  his  prifoners  ; 

7  Give  the  word  through.  \_ExeunL 

^S    C     E    N    E      VII. 

Alarms  continued-,  after  which ^  Enter  Fluellen  and 
Gower, 

Flu.  *  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage  !  'tis  exprefly 
againft  the  law  of  arms  :    'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of 

knavery, 

'  Gi've  the  nvord  through.']    Here  the  quarto  1608  adds, 
"  Piil:.   Couper gorged     Steevens. 

'  Scene  VII. ]  Here,  in  the  other  editions,  they  begin  the 
fourth  a6l,  very  abfurdly,  fince  both  the  place  and  time  evi- 
dently continue,  and  the  words  of  Fluellen  immediately  follow 
thofe  of  the  king  juft  before.     Pope. 

*  Kill  the  poyss  and  the  luggage  !  "'tis  exprejly  againft  the  lanv  of 
arms  : — ]  In  the  old  folios,  the  4th  aft  is  made  to  begin  here. 
But  as  the  matter  of  the  Chorus,  which  is  to  come  betwixt  the 
4th  and  5th  adls,  will  by  no  means  fort  with  the  fcenery  that 
here  follows,  I  have  chofe  to  fall  in  with  the  other  regulation. 
Mr.  Pope  gives  a  reafon  why  this  fcene  Ihould  be  connedlive 
to  the  preceding  fcene  ;  but  his  reafon,  according  to  cuftom,  is 
amiftakenone.  "  The  words  of  Fluellen,**  fays  he,  "  imme- 
*<  diately  follow  thofe  of  the  king  juft  before."  The  king's  lall 
words,  at  his  going  off",  were  ; 

Then  e-vWy  foldier  kill  his  prifoners  : 
Gi-ve  the  nvord  through. 
Now  Mr.  Pope  muft  very  accurately  fuppofe,   that  Fluellen 
overhears  this  ;  and  that  by  replying.  Kill  the  poyes  and  the  lug- 
gage ;   ^tis  exprefly  againft  the  la^w  of  arms  ; he  is  condemning 

the  king's  order,  as  againft  martial  difcipline.  But  this  is  a 
nioft  abfurd  fuppofition.  Fluellen  neither  overhears,  nor  re- 
plies to,  what  the  king  had  faid :  nor  has  kill  the  poyes  and  the 
luggage  any  reference  to  the  foldiers  killing  their  prifoners. 
Nay,  on  the  contrary  (as  there  is  no  interval  of  an  a£l  here) 
there  muft  be  fome  little  paufe  betwixt  the  king's  going  oiF, 
and  Fiuellen's  entering  :  (and  therefore  I  have  faid.  Alarms  con- 
tinued %)  for  we  find  by  Gower's  firft  fpeech,  that  the  foldiers  had 
already  cut  their  prifoners  throats,  which  required  fome  time 
to  do.  The  matter  is  this.  The  baggage,  during  the  battle 
(as  king  Henry  had  no  men  to  fpare)  was  guarded  only  by  boys 
and  lacqueys ;  which  fome  French  run-aways  getting  notice  of, 
th^y  came 'down   u^on  the  Englilh  camp-boys,  whom   they 

kiil'd. 
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knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  defir'd  in  the  'orld 
now,  in  your  confcience  now,  is  it:  not  ? 

Gow.  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and 
the  cowardly  rafcals  that  ran  away  from  the  battle, 
have  done  this  flaughter.  Befides,  they  have  burn'd 
or  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  where- 
fore the  king  mofl  worthily  has  caus'd  every  foldier  to 
cut  his  prifoner's  throat.     O  'tis  a  gallant  king ! 

Flu.  I,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth  ;  captain  Gov/er, 
what  call  you  the  town's  name,  v/here  Alexander  the 
pig  was  born  ? 

Gow.  Alexander  the  Great. 

F!u.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  the  pig, 
or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  mag- 
nanimous, are  all  one  reckonings,  fave  the  phrafe  is  a 
little  variations. 

Gow.  I  think,  Alexander  the  Great  was  born  in  Ma- 
cedon  •,  his  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I 
take  it. 

Flu,  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon  v/liere  Alexander  Is 
porn.  I  tell  you,  captain,  if  you  look  in  the  maps 
of  the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  fall  find,  in  the  compa- 
rifons  between  Macedon  and  Monm.outh,  that  the 
fituations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river 
in  Macedon  •,  there  is  alfo  moreover  a  river  at  Mon- 
mouth :  it  is  cali'd  Wye,  at  Monmouth  •,  but  it  is  out 

kill'd,  and  plundcr'd  and  burn'd  the  baggage  :  in  refentnent 
of  which  villainy  it  was,  that  the  king,  contrary  to  his  wonted 
lenity,  order'd  all  prifoners'  throats  to  be  cut.  And  to  this 
villainy  of  the  French  run-aways  Fluelien  is  alluding,  wl  ea  he 
fays,  Kill  the  pcjss  and  the  luggaze.  The  facl  is  fet  out  (as  Mr. 
Pope  might  have  obferved)   both  by  Hall  and  Holiridied. 

I'liEOD  ALD. 

Unhappily  the  king  gives  one  reafon  for  his  order  to  kill  the 
prifoners,  and  Gower  another.  The  king  killed  his  prifoners 
becaufe  he  expected  another  battle,  and  he  had  not  men  fufti- 
cient  to  guard  one  army  and  fight  another.  Gower  declares 
that  the  gallant  king  has  ^vcrtljily  ordered  the  prifoner.s  to  be  dv.^- 
ftroyed,  becaufe  the  luggage  was  plundered,  and  the  boys  were 
ilain.     Johnson. 

H  3  of 
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of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river  •,  but 
it  is  all  one,  'tis  fo  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers, 
and  there  is  falmons  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's 
life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it 
indifferent  well ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things. 
Alexander  (God  knows  and  you  know)  in  his  rages 
and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and 
his  moods,  and  his  difpleafures,  and  his  indignations, 
and  alio  being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did  in 
his  ales  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  peft  friend 
Clytus. 

Gg\i\  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that  ^  he  never 
kill'd  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu,  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and 
finifh'd.  I  fpeak  but  in  figures,  and  comparifons  of 
it.  3  As  Alexander  kill'd  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in 
his  ales  and  his  cups  ;  lb  alio  Harry  Monmouth,  being 
in  his  right  wits  and  his  goot  judgments,  turn'd  away 
+  the  fat  knight  v/ith  the  great  belly-doublet.  He  was 
full  of  jells  and  gypes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks  j 
1  am  forget  his  name. 

Gow,  Sir  John  Falflaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he.  I  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men 
porn  at  Monmouth. 

Gcw.  Here  comes  his  majefty. 


^  Js  Alexander,  &c.]  I  fliould  fufpecl  that  Shakefpeare,  who 
was  well  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranfiation  of  Plutarch, 
meant  thefs  fpeeches  cf  Fluelien  as  a  ridicule  on  the  parallels 
of  the  Greek  author,  in  which,  circumilances  common  to  all  men 
ase  aJTc^mblcd  in  oppoiition,  and  one  great  a6lion  is  forced  into 
comparifon  with  another,  though  as  totally  different  in  them- 
feives  as  was  the  behaviour  of  Harry  Monmouth  from  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     Steevens. 

^  the  fat  k-aight — ]  This  is  the  lad  time  that  FalHaff  can 

make  fport.  The  poet  was  loath  to  part  with  him,  and  has 
Continued  his  memory  as  long  as  he  could.     Johnson. 

Alarm, 
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Alarm,     Enter  kbig  Henry^  with  Bourhon^  and  ether 
prifancrs  \  Icrds  and  attendants.     Flourijh, 

K.  Henry.,  I  was  not  angry  fince  I  came  to  France, 
Until  this  inHant.     Take  a  trumpet,  herald  ♦, 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horfemen  on  yon  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field  ^   they  do  offend  our  fight : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them  ; 
And  make  them  fkir  away,  as  fwift  as  ftones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Aflyrian  flings : 
5  Befides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  thole  we  have ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them,  that  we  fhall  take,  . 
Shall  tafte  our  mercy. — Go,  and  tell  them  fo. 

Enter  Montjoy. 

Exe.  Here  comxs  the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

GIou.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K.  Henry.  Hov/  now,  what  means  their  herald  ? 
Know'iL  thou  not. 
That  I  have  fin'd  thefe  bones  of  m.ine  for  ranfom  ? 
Com'ft  thou  again  for  ranfom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king  : 
I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  feld. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them  ; 
To  fort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 

5  Bejldesy  nve'll  cut  the  throats^  &c.]  The  king  is  in  a  very  " 
bloody  difpofition.  Ke  has  already  cut  the  throats  of  his  pri- 
foners,  and  threatens  now  to  cut  them  again.  No  hafie  of 
compofition  could  produce  fuch  negligence  ;  neither  was  this 
play,  which  is  the  fecond  draught  of  the  fame  defign,  written 
in  hafte.  There  muil  be  fome  diflocation  of  the  fcenes.  If  v/e 
place  thefe  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  fcene,  the 
abfurdity  will  be  removed,  and  the  adlion  will  proceed  in  a  re- 
gular feries.  This  tranfpofition  might  eafily  happen  in  copies 
written  for  the  players.  Yet  it  mull  not  be  concealed,  that  in 
the  imperfeft  play  of  i6c8  the  order  of  the  fcenes  is  the  fam.e 
as  here.     Johnson. 

H  4  For 
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For  many  of  our  princes  (woe,  the  while  !) 
Lie  drown'd,  and  ibak'd  in  mercenary  blood  : 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peafant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes  •,  while  tlieir  wounded  fleeds 
Fret  ftt-lcck  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  mailers, 
Killing  them  twice.     O,  give  us  leave,  great  king, 
To  view  tlie  field  in  fafety,  and  difpoi^i 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K,  Henry.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 
I  know  not,  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no  ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horfemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 
Mont,  'Fhe  day  is  yours. 

K'  Henry.  Praifed  be  God,  and  not  our  flrength, 
for  it ! 
What  is  this  caille  calPd,  that  ftands  hard  by  } 
Mcnt.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 
K.  Henry.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crifpin  Crifpianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't 
pleafe  your  majefty,  and  your  great  uncle  Edward  the 
plack  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles, 
fought  a  moil  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 
K.  Henry.  They  did,  Fluellen. 
Flu.  Your  majefty  iliys  very  true.  If  your  majeflies 
is  remember'd  of  it,  the  Welfhmen  did  good  fervice 
in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in 
tlicir  Monmouth  caps,  which  your  majeily  knows  to 
this  hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  fervice :  and 
I  do  believe  your  majeily  takes  no  fcorn  to  wear  the 
leek  upon  St.  Tavy's  day. 

K.  Henry.  I  v/ear  it  for  a  memorable  honour  : 
For  I  am  Welili,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  W^ye  cannot  wafh  your  ma- 
jeily's  Welfh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you 
that :  God  plefs  and  preferve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleafes . 
his  grace  and  his  majefty  too  ! 

K.  Henry. 
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K.  Henry.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Cefhu,  I  am  your  majefty's  countryman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confefs  it  to  all  the  'orld ; 
I  need  not  be  afhamed  of  your  majedy,  praifed  be 
God,  fo  long  as  your  majefty  is  an  honeil  man. 

K.  Henry.  God  keep  me  fo  ! 

Enier  Williams, 

Our  heralds  go  with  him. 

[Exeunt  heralds^  with  Montjoy, 
Bring  me  juft  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  mud  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Henry.  Soldier,  v/hy  w^ear'ft  thou  that  glove  in 
thy  cap  ? 

Will.  An't  pleafe  your  majefty,  'tis  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  fhould  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Henry.   An  Englifhman  } 

Will.  An't  pleafe  your  majefty,  a  rafcal,  that  fwag- 
ger'd  with  me  laft  night :  who,  if  alive,  and  if  ever 
he  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  fworn  to  take 
him  a  box  o'th'  ear  •,  or  if  I  can  fee  my  glove  in  his 
cap  (which  he  fwore  as  he  was  a  foldier  he  would 
wear,  if  alive)  I  will  ftrike  it  out  foundly. 

K.  Henry.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen .?  is  it 
fit  this  foldier  keep  his  oath .? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  elfe,  an't  pleafe 
your  majefty,  in  my  confcience. 

K.  Henry.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
^  great  fort,  ^  quite  from  the  anfwer  of  his  degree. 

^  — great  fort, — ]    High  rank.     So  in  the  ballad   of  Jam 
Shore, 

*'  Lords  and  ladies  of  ^rf/s/ycr/."      Johnson. 
The  quarto  1608  reads, 

—  his  enemy  may  be  a  gentleman  of  worth.       Steevens. 
^  — q^uite  from  the  anf^ver  of  his  degree ^^    A  man  of  fuch  Na- 
tion as  is  not  bound  to  hazard  his  perfon  to  anfnver  to  a  chal- 
lenge from  one  of  the  foldier's  to-w  degree.     Johnson. 

Flu. 
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Flu,  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  de- 
vil is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himfeif,  it  is  necefiaiy, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath. 
If  he  be  perjur'd,  fee  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as 
arrant  a  villain  and  a  jackfawce,  as  ever  his  plack  fhoe 
trod  upon  God's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  con- 
fcience,  la. 

K.  Henry.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  firrah,  when  thou 
mxet'il  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Henry.  Who  ferveft  thou  under  ? 

Will.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Go¥/er  is  a  goot  captain,  and  is  good  know- 
ledge and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Henry.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  foldier. 

Will.  1  will,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K.  Henry.  Here,  Fiuellen  ;  wear  thou  this  favour 
for  me,  and  Hick  it  in  thy  cap.  When  Alenfon  and 
myfelf  were  down  together,  I  pluck'd  this  glove  from 
his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend 
to  Alenfon  and  an  enemy  to  our  perfon ;  if  thou  en- 
counter any  fuch,  apprehend  him  an  thou  doft  love 
me. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours  as  can 
be  defir'd  in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjedls.  I  v/ould  fain 
fee  the  m.an  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  fhall  find 
himfeif  aggrieved  at  this  glove,  that  is  all;  but  I  would 
fain  fee  it  once,  an  pleafe  God  of  his  grace,  that  I  might 
fee  it. 

K.  Henry.  Know'ft  thou  Gower } 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  pleafe  you. 

K.  Henry.  Pray  thee,  go  feek  him,  and  bring  him 
to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him,  \_Exit. 

K.  Henry.  My  lord  of  Warwick  and  my  brother 
GloTter, 
Follow  Fiuellen  clofely  at  the  heels : 
The  glove  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour, 

z  May, 
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Mav,  haply,  purchafe  him  a  box  o'the  ear. 

It  is  the  ibidier's ;  I,  by  bargain  fhould 

Wear  it  myfelf.     Follow,  good  coufin  Warwick  : 

If  that  the  foldier  ftrike  him  (as,  I  judge 

By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word) 

Some  fudden  mifchief  may  arife  of  it : 

For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant. 

And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gun-powder ; 

And  quickly  he'll  return  an  injury. 

Follow,  and  fee  there  be  no  harm  between  them. 

Come  you  with  us,  uncle  of  Exeter.   •  \^Exetint, 

SCENE      VIIL 

Before   king  Henry's  pavilion. 
Enter  Gower  and  Williams, 

Will.  I  warrant,  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

« 

Enter  Fluellen, 

Flu.  God's  will  and  his  pleafure. — Captain,  I  be- 
feech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king  :  there  is 
more  goot  toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your 
knowledge  to  dream  of. 

Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

Will.  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[^Strikes  him. 

Flu.  'Sblud^  an  arrant  traitor  as  any's  in  the  univer- 
fal  'orld,  or  in  France  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now.  Sir  ?  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forfworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower,  I  will  give  trea- 
fon  his  payment  ^  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

'  —  into  plo-ijus, — ]    The  Revifal  reads,  very  plaufibly, 

/;z  tnjjo plo'ws.        Johnson. 
The  c[aarto  reads,  I  ^ill  ginje  treafon  his  due  prefently. 

Steevens. 

wm. 
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IVill  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lye  in  thy  throat.  I  charge  you  in  his 
majefty's  name  apprehend  him  ;  he's  a  friend  of  the 
duke  of  Alenfon's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloucejler. 

War.  How  now,  how  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praifed  be  God 
for  it)  a  moft  contagious  treafon  come  to  light,  look 
you,  as  you  fhail  defire  in  a  fummer's  day.  Here  is 
his  majefty. 

Enter  king  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Henry.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  ^ 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  that, 
look  your  grace,  has  ftruck  the  glove  v/hich  your 
majefty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alenfon. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was^my  glove  ^  here  is  the  fel- 
lov/  of  it  :  and  he,  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  pro- 
mis'd  to  wear  it  in  his  cap  :  I  promis'd  to  ilrike  him., 
if  he  did.  I  mict  this  man  with  miy  glove  in  his  cap, 
and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majefty  hear  now  (faving  your  majefty's 
manhood)  v^hat  an  arrant,  rafcally,  beggarly,  lowfy 
knave  it  is.  I  hope,  your  majefty  is  pear  me  teftimo- 
nies,  and  vv^itneffes,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is-  the 
glove  of  Alenfon  that  your  majefty  is  give  me,  in  your 
confcicnce  now. 

K.  Henry.  ^  Give  me  thy  glove,  foldier  -,  look,  here 
is  the  feilov/  of  it.  'Twas  m.e,  indeed,  thou  promifed'ft 
to  ftfike,  and  thou  haft  given  me  moft  bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  pleafe  your  majefty,  let  his  neck  anfwer 
for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K>  Henry.  How  canft  thou  make  me  fatisfadlion  ? 

*   Gi've  me  thy  glc^e, look,  here  is  the  fell ohv  of  it.']     It  miift 

be,  gi^ue  me  my  glo^e  ;  for  of  the  foldier's  glove  the  king  had 
not  the  fellow.     Johnson. 

mn. 
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Will.  All  ofFenceSj  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart  : 
never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your 
majefty. 

K.  Henry.  It  was  ourfelf  thou  didft  abufe. 

Will.  Your  majefty  came  not  like  yourfelf :  you 
appear'd  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  witnefs  the 
night,  your  garments,  your  lowlinefs  •,  and  what  your 
highnefs  fuffer'd  under  that  fhape,  I  befeech  you  take 
it  for  your  fault  and  not  mine  :  for  had  you  been  as  I 
took  you  for,  I  made  no  ofk^nce ;  therefore,  I  befeech 
your  highnefs,  pardon  me. 

K.  Henry.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow.     Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it.     Give  him  the  crowns  :■ — 
And,  captain,  you  muft  needs  be  friends  with  him.. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelly.  Hold,  there  is  twelve 
pence  for  you  -,  and  I  pray  you  to  ferve  God,  and  keep 
you  out  of  prawls  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels  and  dif- 
fenfions,  and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  better  for  you. 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will 
ferve  you  to  mend  your  llioes.  Come,  wherefore  Ihould 
you  be  fo  palhful  ?  your  fhoes  are  not  fo  goot.  'Tis  a 
goot  filling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  v/ill  change  it. 

Enter  Herald, 

K.  Henry.  Now,  Herald ;  are  the  dead  number'd  ? 
Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  ilaughter'd  French. 
K.  Henry.  What  prifoners  of  good  fort  are  taken, 

uncle  ? 
Exe.  3  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,   nephew  to  the 

king ; 

3  Charles  duke  of  Orkans,  &c.]    This  lifl  is  copied  from  HalL 

Pope. 

John 
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John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  ioids,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'fquires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  befides  common  men. 

K,  Henry.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thoufand 
French 
That  in  the  field  lie  flain  :  of  princes,  in  this  number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-fix  :  added  to  thefe. 
Of  knights,  fquires,  and  other  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thoufand  and  four  hundred  -,  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yeflerday  dubb'd  knights  : 
So  that  in  thefe  ten  thoufand  they  have  loft. 
There  are  but  4  fixteen  hundred  mercenaries  : 
The  reft  are,  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'fquires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  nam.es  of  thofe  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  conftable  of  France ; 
Jacques  of  Chatilion,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  mafter  of  the  crofs-bows,  lord  Rambures  ; 
Great-mafter  of  France,    the   brave   Sir  Guifchard 

Dauphin  -, 
John  duke  of  Alenfon ;  Anthony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar :  of  lufty  earls, 
Grandpree  and  RoufTi,  Faulconberg  and  Foix, 
Beaumont  and  Marie,  Vaudemont  and  Leftrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  feliowlliip  of  death  ! — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  Englifti  dead  } 

Exe.  5  Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketley,  Davy  Gam,  efquire  ; 
None  elfe  of  name  \  and  of  all  other  men. 
But  five-and-twenty. 

''•  — Jixteen hundred  7nercenaries:'\  Mercenaries  are  In  this  place 
cojnmonjoldiers,  or  hired foldiers.  The  gentlemen  ferved  at  their 
own  charge  in  confequence  of  their  tenures.     Johnson. 

5  Ednvard  the  duke  of  York, — ^]  This  fpeech,  v/hich  in  the  4to 
is  given  to  Exeter,  appears  in  the  folio,  as  part  of  the  king's. 

Steevens. 

IL  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  O  God,  thy  arm  was  here  ! 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Afcribe  we  all.     When,  without  ftratagem. 
But  in  plain  fhock  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  fo  great  and  little  lofs. 
On  one  part,  and  on  the  other  ? — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine  ! 
'     Exe.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Henry.  Come,  go  we  in  procefTion  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  hoft. 
To  boaft  of  this,  or  take  that  praife  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu,  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  pleafe  your  majefty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  kill'd  ? 

K'  Henry,  Yes,  captain  5  but  v/ith  this  acknowledg- 
ment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  confcience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K,  Henry,  ^  Do  v/e  all  holy  rites  ; 
Let  there  be  fung  Non  nobis.,  and  'Te  Deum  ! 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay  ♦, 
And  then  to  Calais  ;  and  to  England  then  -, 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

[ExeunL 

*  Do  nAje  all  holy  rights ',"]  The  king  (fay  the  chronicles) 
caufed  the  Pfalm,  In  exitu  Ifrael  de  jEgypto  (in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgate,  is  included  the  Pfalm,  Non  nobis,  Doming^ 
kc.)  to  be  fung  after  the  vidlory.     Pope. 
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A     C     T       V. 

Enter  Chorus, 
Chorus. 

VOUCHSAFE,  to  thofe  that  have  not  read 
the  ilory. 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :  and  for  fuch  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excufe 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  courfe  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  hfe 
Be  here  prefented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais:  grant  him  there  5   and  there  being 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  fea.     Behold,  the  Englifh  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
Whofe  fliouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd 

fea; 
Which,  like  ^  a  mighty  whiffler  'fore  the  king. 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.     So  let  him  land  ; 
And  folemnly  fee  him  fet  on  to  London. 
So  fwift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Black-heath  ; 
Where  that  his  lords  defire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruifed  helmet,  and  his  bended  fword, 

'  — a  mighty  nvhiffler — ]  An  officer  who  walks  firfl  in  pro- 
ceffions,  or  before  perfons  in  high  ilations,  on  occafions  of 
ceremony.  The  name  is  ftill  retained  in  London,  and  there  is 
an  officer  fo  called  that  walks  before  their  companies  at  times 
of  public  folemnity.  It  feems  a  corruption  from  the  French 
word  huijjier.     H  a  n  m  e  R . 

—  a  mighty  ■■whiffler  — ]  See  Mr.  Warton's  note  to  the  tragedy 
of  Othello. 

In  the  play  of  Clyomojt,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Shield,  Sec.  1599, 
a  tvhiffler  makes  his  appearance  at  a  tournament,  clearing  the 
v/ay  before  the  king.  In  Wcji'-ward  Hce,  by  Decker  and  Web- 
ller,  1612,  the  term  is  often  mentioned.    Steevens. 

Before 
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Before  him  through  the  city  :   he  forbids  it ; 
Being  free  from  vainnefs  and  felf  glorious  pride ; 
^  Giving  full  trophy,  fignal,  and  oilent, 
Qiiite  from  himfeJf,  to  God.     But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working  houfe  of  thouoht, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  beft  fort, 
3  Like  to  the  fenators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  Plebeians  fwarming  at  their  heels. 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  C^far  in. 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  4  likelihood, 
5  Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  emprefs 
(As,  in  good  time,  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
^  Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  fword ; 

*  Gi<ving  full  trophy^ — ]  Transferring  all  the  honours  of  con- 
queft,  all  trophies,  tokens,  and  fhews,  from  himfelf  to  God. 

Johnson. 

^  Like  to  the  fenators  of  antique  Rome,"]  This  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary compliment  to  the  city.  But  he  ever  declines  all 
general  fatire  on  thern  j  and,  in  the  epilogue  tn  Hejiry  Fill,  he 
hints  with  difapprobation  on  his  contemporary  poets,  who  were 
accuftomed  to  abufe  them.  Indeed  his  fatire  is  very  rarely  par- 
tial and  licentious.     Warburton. 

* — likelihood.,']    Likelihood  for  fimilitude.     Warburton. 

The  later  editors,  in  hope  of  mending  the  meafure  of  this 
line,  have  injured  the  fenfe.  7  he  folio  reads  as  I  have  printed, 
but  all  the  books,  fince  revifal  became  falhionable,  and  editors 
have  been  more  diligent  to  difplay  themfelves  than  to  illultrate 
their  author,  have  given  the  line  thus  : 

jis  by  a  low,  but  lo-uing  likelihood. 
Thus  they  have  deftroyed  the  praife  which  the  poet  deiigned  for 
ElTex;  fcr  who  would  think  himfelf  honoured  by  the  epithet 
lo<vj?  The  poet,  defirous  to  celebrate  that  great  man,  v/hofe 
popularity  was  then  his  boaft,  and  afterwards  his  deftruftion, 
compares  him  to  king  Harry ;  but  being  afraid  to  offend  the 
rival  courtiers,  or  perhaps  the  queen  herfelf,  he  confeffes  that  he 
is  loiver  than  a  king,  but  would  never  have  reprefented  him 
abfolutely  as  loiv.     Johnson. 

5  Were  non.v  the  getieral,  &c.]  The  earl  of  EfTex  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.     Pope. 

^  Bringing  rebellion  broached — ]     Spitted,  transfixed. 

JOHNSON.^ 

Vol.  VI.  I  How 
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How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  him  ?  much  more,  and  much  more  caufe. 

Did  they  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  place  him  ♦, 

(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  king  of  England's  ftay  at  home : 

The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France,  ^ 

To  order  peace  between  them)  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd, 

Till  Harry's  back  return  again  to  France ; 

There  mud  we  bring  him  ;  and  myfelf  have  play'd 

The  interim,  by  remembring  you, — 'tis  paft. 

Then  brook  abridgment  •,  and  your  eyes  advance 

After  your  thoughts,  ftraight  back  again  to  France. 

•SCENE      L 

The  EngViJh  camp  in  France, 
"^  Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Gcwer.  Nay,  that's  right.— But  why  wear  you  your" 
leek  to-day  ?    St.  David's  day  is  pad. 

Flu.  There  is  occafions  and  caufes  why  and  where- 
fore in  all  things.  I  v/ill  tell  you  as  my  friend,  captaia 
Gower  •,  The  rafcally,  fcald,  beggarly,  lowfy,  prag- 
ging  knave,  Piftol,  which  you  and  yourfelf,  and  all 
the  world  know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look 
you  now,  of  no  merits ;  he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings 
me  pread  and  fait  yeflerday,  look  you,  and  bid  me 
eat  my  leek.  It  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  breed 
no  contentions  with  him  ;  but  I  will  be  fo  pold  as  to 
wear  it  in  my  cap,  'till  I  fee  him  once  again  j  and  then 
I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  defires. 

'  Ef;ter  Fluelhn  avd  Goiver."^  This  fcene  ought,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  conclude  the  fourth  ad,  and  be  placed  before  the  laft 
chorus.  There  is  no  Englilh  camp  in  this  act ;  the  quarrel  ap- 
pprcnriy  hapJ5ened  before  the  return  of  the  army  to  England, 
and  not  after  fo  long  an  interval  as  the  chorus  has  fupplied. 

Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  PipL 

Cow.  Why,  here  he  comes  fwelling  like  a  turky- 
cock. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  fwelling,  nor  his  turky- 
cocks.  Got  plefs  you,  antient  Piftol :  you  fcurvy, 
lowfy  knave.  Got  piels  you. 

Fiji.  Ha  !  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  dolt  thou  thirft,  bafe 
Trojan, 
*  To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence! — I  am  qualmifh  at  the  fmell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  pefeech  you  heartily,  fcurvy  Icwfy  knave,  at 
my  defires,  and  my  requefts,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek  -,  becaufe,  look  you,  you  do  not 
love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and 
your  digeilions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  defire 
you  to  eat  it. 

Fiji.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [_Strikes  him. 

Will  you  be  fo  good,  fcald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

Pift,  Bafe  Trojan,  thou  (halt  die. 

Flu.  You  fay  very  true,  fcald  knave,  when  Got's 
will  is.  I  defire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat 
yourvi6luals-,  come,  thereisfauceforit. — [Strikes  him. 1 
You  cail'd  me  yefterday  mountain-fquire  •,  but  I  will 
make  you  to-day  a  3  fquire  of  low  degree.  I  pray 
you,  fall  to  J  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a 
leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain ;  you  have  ^  aftonifh'd  him. 

Flu.  I  fay,  I  will  make  him  eat  fome  part  of  my 

^  To  ha<ve  me  fold  up,  &c.]  Doft  thou  deiire  to  have  me  put 
thee  to  death.     Johnson. 

3  — /quire  of  lon/j  degree. "X  That  Is,  I  'will  bring  thee  to  the 
ground.     Johnson. 

The  Squire  of  Lo-iv  Degree  is  a  title  of  an  old  romance,  enu- 
merated among  other  books  in  a  letter  concerning  ^een  EU^a- 
beth* s  entertainment  at  Kcnel-ivorth.     Steevens. 

^  — ajionifii'd  him.'\  That  is,  you  have  ftunned  him  Vv'ith 
the  blow,     Johnson. 

I  2  leek, 
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leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days.  Pite,  I  pray 
yon  ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody 
coxcomb. 

Pift,  Muft  I  bite  .? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
queftions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pijt,  By  this  leek,  I  will  moil  horribly  revenge  j  5  I 
eat,  and  eat,  I  fwear 

Flu,  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  you  have  fome  more 
fauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  fwear 
by. 

Pift.  Quiet  thy  cudgel ;  thou  doll  fee,  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  fcald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  pray  you  throw  none  away,  the  fkin  is  goot  for 
your  proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occafions  to 
fee  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em.  That 
is  ail. 

Pijl.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot.  Hold  you,  there  is  a  groat 
to  heal  your  pate. 

Pift.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  fhall  take  it, 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  fhaH 
eat. 

Pift.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earneil  of  revenge. 

Flu,  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cud- 
gels •,  you  fhall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing 
of  me  but  cudgels  :  Got  pe  wi'  you,  and  keep  you, 
and  heal  your  pate.  [^Exit, 

Pift.  All  hell  lliall  flir  for  this  ! 

Gow.  Go,  go-,  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an 
honourable  refped,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy 
of  predeceas'd  valour  ;  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your 

5  I  eat  and  eat  I  fucear ]     Thus  the  firft  folio,  for  which 

the  later  editors  have  put,  /  eat  and  fwear.     We  iliould  read, 
.1  fuppofe,  in  the  frigid  tumour  of  Pifiol's  dialed, 
1  eat  and  eke  /  fi'jcar.       Jo  h  n s 0  ^ .    . 

deedi 
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deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  feen  you  gleeking 
and  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You 
thought,  becaufe  he  could  not  fpeak  Englifh  in  the 
native  garb,  he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  Englilh 
cudgel:  you  find 'tis  otherwife -,  and  henceforth,  let  a 
Welfh-corrediion  teach  you  a  good  Englifh  condition. 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Fiji,  ^  Doth  fortune  play  the  hufwife  Vv^ith  me  now  ? 
7  News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'the  fpital 
Of  malady  of  France  ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgeil'd.     Well,  bav/d  will  I  turn, 
And  fomething  lean  to  cut-purfe  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  ileal,  and  there  I'll  ileal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  thefe  cudgell'd  fears. 
And  Iwear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars  ^.       \}Exit, 

^  Fortune  doth  play  the  hu/ivife — ]  That  is,  the  jilt.  Hu/tvife 
is  here  in  an  ill  fenfe.     Johnson. 

7  Nenvs  ha<ve  7,  that  my  Del  is  dead — ]  We  muft  read,  my 
Nell  is  dead.  Dol  Tearfheet  was  fo  little  the  favourite  of  Piftol 
that  he  offered  her  in  contempt  toNym.  Nor  would  her  death 
have  ctif  off  his  rendez'vous  ',  that  is,  depri'ved  him  of  a  home.  Per- 
haps the  poet  forgot  his  plan.     Johnson. 

^  In  the  quarto  of  1608  thefe  lines  are  read  thus, 

"  Doth  fortune  play  the  hufwife  with  me  now  ? 
*'  Is  honour  cudgel'd  from  my  warlike  loins  ? 
**  Well  France  farewell.     News  have  I  certainly, 
**  That  Doll  is  fick  of  malady  of  France. 
**  The  wars  affordeth  naught,  home  will  I  trudge, 
*'  Bawd  will  I  turn,  and  ufe  the  flight  of  hand. 
"  To  England  will  I  fieal,  and  there  Fll  ileal  j 
**  And  patches  will  I  get  unto  thefe  fears, 
**  And  fwear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars." 

Johnson. 
s>  The  comic  fcenes  of  The  Hijiory  of  Hejiry  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  are  now  at  an  end,  and  all  the  comic  perfonages  are  now 
difmiifed.  Falftaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead  ;  Nym  and  Bar- 
dolph  are  hanged-;  Gads-hill  was  loft  immediately  after  the  rob- 
bery; Poins  and  Peto  have  vanifhed  fince,  one  knows  not  how; 
and  Piftol  is  now  beaten  into  obfcurity.  I  believe  every  reader 
regrets  their  departure.     Johnson. 

\  X  SCENE 
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SCENE      II.' 

'The  French  courts  at  'Trois  in  Champaigne. 

Enter  at  one  door  king  Henry ^  Exeter^  Bedford^  War- 
wick.^ and  other  lords  \  at  another^  the  French  king^ 
queen  IJabsl^  princefs  Catherine^  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy^ and  other  French, 

K.  Henry,   ^  Peace  to  this  meeting,   wherefore  wc 
are  met ! 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  filler. 
Health  and  fuir  time  of  day ;  joy  and  good  v/idies 
To  our  moft  fair  and  princely  coufm  Catherine  •, 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom,  this  great  aiTembiy  is  contriv'd) 
We  do  falute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy  : 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all. 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Moft  worthy  brother  England  -,  fairly  met ! 
So  are  you,  princes  Engiifh,  every  one. 

^.  Tfa.  So  happy  be  the  ilTue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Againft  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  bafilifl<:s  : 
The  venom  of  fuch  looks,  we  fairly  hope 
Have  loft  their  quality  j  and  that  this  day 
Shall  charge  all  griefs,  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  Henry.  To  cry  Amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

^  Ifa.  You  Engiifh  princes  all,  I  do  falute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England.     That  I  have 
iabouj-'d 

*   Peace  to  this  meeting,  nvherefore  <voe  are  met!']    Peace,    for 
%vhlch  we  are  here  met,  be  to  this  meeting. 

H^xe,  afier  the  chorus,  the  fifth  ad  {QQias  naturally  to  begin. 

JOHNSON. 

With 
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With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  llrong  endeavours. 

To  bring  your  mofl:  imperial  majellies 

^  Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview, 

Your  mightinefs  on  both  parts  beil  can  witnefs. 

Since  then  my  ofEce  hath  fo  far  prevailed, 

That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 

You  have  congreeted  ;  let  it  not  difgrace  m.e, 

If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 

What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is, 

Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace, 

Dear  nurfe  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 

Should  not  in  this  beft  garden  of  the  v/orld. 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  vifage  ? 

Alas  !  fhe  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd ; 

And  all  her  hulbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 

3  Her  vine,  the  merry  chearer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned  dies  ;  her  hedges  even  pleach'd, 

+  Like  prifoners,  wildly  over-grown  with  hair, 

Pjjt  forth  diforder'd  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 

Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  coulter  rufts. 

That  fhould  deracinate  fuch  favag'ry : 

The  even  mead,  that  erft  brought  fweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowflip,  burner,  and  green  clover, 

Wanting  the  fcythe,  all  uncorrefted,  rank, 

Conceives  by  idlenefs  ;  and  nothing  teems, 

*  Unto  this  bar — -]  To  this  barrier  ;  to  this  place  of  con- 
grefs.     Johnson. 

^  Her  <viney '- — 

Unpruned  dies  ; — —]  V/e  mufl  read,  tyes  ;  for  negle^i  of 
pruning  does  not  kill  the  vine,  but  cau fes  it  to  ramify  immo- 
derately, and  grow  wild;  by  which  the  requifite  iiouriihment 
is  withdrawn  fi'om  its  fruit.     Warburton. 

This  emendation  is  phyfically  right,  but  poetically  the  vine 
inay  be  well  enough  faid  to  die  which  ceafes  to  bear  fruit. 

Johnson. 

♦  Like  prifoners i ]  This  image  of  prifoners  is  oddly  intro- 
duced. A  hedge  e'ven  pleach' d  is  move  properly  iraprifoned  than 
when  it  luxuriates  in  unpruned  exuberance.     Johnson. 

I  4.  But 
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But  hateful  clocks,  rough  thirties,  keckfies,  burSy 
iLofing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
5  Defecflive  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildnefs. 
Even  fo  our  lioufcs,  and  ourfelves  and  children 
Have  loft,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  fcien-ces,  that  fliould  become  our  country  ; 
But  grow,  like  favages  •,  as  foldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood. 
To  fweariiig  and  ftern  looks,  ^  diffus'd  attite. 
And  every  thing  that  feems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  7  former  favour. 
You  are  aflembled  :  and  my  fpeech  intreats, 
Hiat  1  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  expel  thefe  inconveniencies  •, 
And  blcfs  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Henry.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the 
peace, 
Whofe  want  gives  grawth  to  the  imperfe(5lions 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  muft  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  juft  demands  ^ 
Whofc  tenours  and  particular  effedls 
You  have,  enfcheduFd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king  hath  heard  them  ^    to  the  which 
as  yet 
There  is  no  anf.ver  made. 

5  Defeili^oe  in  their  nafiircsy — ]  Nature  had  been  changed  by 
fome  of  the  editors  into  nurtures ;  but,  as  Mr.  Upton  obiervTs, 
iinneccfiaiily.  Sua  dejiciu7itur  natura.  They  were  not  defective 
in  their  a-efci-ue  nature,  for  they  grew  to  wildnefs  ;  but  they 
'were  defective  in  their  proper  and  favourable  nature,  which  was 
to  bring  forth  food  for  man.     Steevens. 

^  diffus\i  attire,']  Diffus'd,  for  extravagant.  The  mili- 
tary l\abit  of  thofe  times  was  extremely  fo.  Ad  3.  fcene  7, 
Gower  fays,  Andnvhat  a  beard  of  the  gsTieraPs  cuty  and  a  horrid 
iuit  of  the  camp,  n,'jill  do  amoiigfi.  Sec.  is  <vjonderful  to  bethought 
en.       VV  A  R  B  U  R  T  O  K  . 

Diffus'^d  is  fo  much  ufed  by  our  author  for  n.vild,  irregular^ 
and  Jirange,  that  in  The  Merry  JVives  of  Windfor  he  applies  it 
to  a  fong  fuppofed  to  be  fung  by  fairies.     Johnson. 

^  ^ — fnnerfii'i'oiir,']  Formsr  a/>j>e(irmjce.     Johnson. 

/{.  Henry^ 
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K.  Henry.  Well,  then  the  peace 
Which  you  before  fo  urg'd,  lies  in  his  anfwer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  curforary  eye 
O'er-glanc'd  the  articles  :  pleafeth  your  grace 
To  appoint  fome  of  your  council  prefently 
To  fit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  re-furvey  them,  ^  we  will  fuddenly 
Pafs,  or  accept,  and  peremptory  anfwer. 

K.  Henry.  Brother,  we  fhall.     Go,  uncle  Exeter, 
And  brother  Clarence,  and  you,  brother  Glo'ller, 
Warwick  and  Huntington,  go  with  the  king : 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify, 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wifdoms  bed 
Shall  fee  advantageabie  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of  our  demands  -, 
And  we'll  confign  thereto.     Will  you,  fair  fifter. 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  flay  here  with  us  ^ 

^  I/a.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them  ^ 
Haply,  a  woman's  voice  may  do  fome  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  flood  on, 

K.  Henry.    Yet  leave  our  coufin  Catherine  here 
with  us. 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

^  Ifa.  She  hath  good  leave.  \_Exeunt, 

Manent  king  Henry ^  Catherine^  and  a  lady, 

K.  Henry.  Fair  Catherine,  moft  fair  ! 
Will  you  vouchfafe  to  teach  a  foklier  terms. 


^    •- ^jje  ~Mill fuddenly 

Pafs  our  accept,  and  peremptory  anfzuer.]  As  the  French 
king  defires  more  time  to  confider  deliberately  of  the  articles, 
'tis  odd  and  abfurd  for  him  to  fay  ahfolutely,  that  he  would 
accept  them  all.  He  certainly  muft  mean,  that  he  would  at 
once  ^jja've  and  decli?te  what  he  diflik'd,  and  coniign  to  fuch  as 
he  approv'd  of.  Our  author  ufes  pafs  in  this  manner  in  other 
places ;  as  in  King  John  : 

But  if  jQu  fondly  pafs  our  proffer'' d  lo've*        Warburton. 

Such 
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Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear, 

And  plead  his  love-fuit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Cath.  Your  majefty  fhall  mock  at  me  ^  I  cannot 
fpeak  your  England. 

K.  Henry.  O  fair  Catherine,  if  you  will  Ipve  me 
foundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  confefs  it  brokenly  with  your  Englifh  tongue.  Do 
you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Cath.  Pardonnez  moy^  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  lih  me. 

K.  Henry.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate  j  and  you  are 
like  an  angel. 

Cath.  §ue  dit  il  ?  que  je  fuis  fernblalle  a  les  anges  ? 

Lady.  C^j,  vrayment  (fauf  vo[lre  grace)  atnfi  dit  il, 

K.  Henry.  I  faid  fo,  dear  Catherine,  and  I  muil 
not  blufh  to  aiiirm  it. 

Cath.  O  bon  Dieu  !  les  langues  des  hommes  font  pleines 
de  trcmperies, 

K,  Henry.  What  lays  flie,  fair  one  ?  that  tongue^  of 
men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

L^dy.  Ouy,  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of 
deceits.     Dat  is  de  princefs. 

K.  Henry.  The  princefs  is  the  better  Englifh  wom.an. 
I'faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  ihy  underflanding : 
I  am  glad  thou  canil  fpeak  no  better  Englifli  •,  for  if 
thou  couldfr,  thou  wouldft  find  me  9  fuch  a  plain  king, 
that  thou  wouldft  think,  I  had  fold  my  farm  to  buy 

9  — fuch  a  plain  king, — ]  I  know  not  why  Shakefpeare  now 
gives  the  king  nearly  fuch  a  charader  as  he  made  him  formerly 
ridicule  in  Percy.  This  military  groiTnefs  and  unfkiifulnefs 
in  all  the  fofter  arts  does  not  fuit  very  well  with  the  gaieties  of 
his  youth,  with  the  general  knowledge  afcribed  to  him  at  his 
acceihon,  or  with  the  contemptuous  meffage  fent  him  by  the 
Dauphin,  who  reprefents  him  as  fitter  for  the  ball-room  than 
the  field,  and  tells  him  that  he  is  not  to  re^vcl  info  duichies,  or  win 
provinces  ^luith  a  nimble  galliard.  The  truth  is,  that  the  poet's 
raatter  failed  him  in  the  fifth  ad,  and  he  was  glad  to  fill  it  up 
with  v/hatev-r  he  could  get ;  and  not  even  Shakefpeare  can 
write  well  without  a  proper  fubjed.  It  is  a  vain  endeavour  for 
the  moll  fkilful  hand  to  cultivate  barrennefs,  or  to  paint  upon 
vacuity.     Johnson, 

my 
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my  crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but 
diredlly  to  fay,  /  Icve  ycu :  then  if  you  urge  me  fur- 
ther than  to  fay.  Do  you  in  faith  ?  I  v/ear  out  my  fuit. 
Give  me  your  anfwer ;  i'faich,  do ;  and  fo  clap  hands 
and  a  bargain.     How  fay  you,  lady  ? 

Cath.  Saufvojire  honneur^  me  underftand  v/ell. 

K,  Henry,  Marry,  if  you  would  put  m.e  to  verfes, 
or  to  dance  for  your  lake,  Kate,  why,  you  undid  me  : 
for  the  one  I  have  neither  woi*ds  nor  meafure,  and  for 
the  other  I  have  no  ftrength  in  meafure,  yet  a  reafon- 
able  mieafure  in  ftrength.  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at 
leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  faddle  with  my  ar- 
mour on  my  back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging 
be  it  fpoken,  I  Ihould  quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if 
I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horfe  for 
her  favours,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  fit  like 
a  jack- a-napes,  never  off.  But,  before  God,  Kate,  I 
cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gafp  out  my  eloquence,  nor 
have  I  no  cunning  in  proteftation  ;  only  downright 
oaths,  which  I  never  ufe  'till  urg'd,  and  never  break  for 
urging.  If  thou  canft  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate, 
whofe  face  is  not  worth  fun-burning,  that  never  looks 
in  his  glafs  for  love  of  any  thing  he  fees  there,  let 
thine  eye  be  thy  cook.  I  fpeak  plain  foldier  :  if  thou 
canft  love  me  for  this,  take  me  :  if  not,  to  fay  to  thee 
that  I  ftiall  die,  'tis  true  ;  but  for  thy  love,  by  the 
Lord,  no  ;  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  v/hile  thou  liv'ft, 
Kate,  *  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  conftancy ; 
for  he  perforce  muft  do  thee  right,  becaufe  he  hath 
not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places  :  for  thefe  fellows 
of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themfelves  into 
ladies'  favours,  they  do  always  reafon  themfelves  out 

*  —  take  a  fello^w  of  plain  and  uncoined  confiancy  ; — ]  /.  e.  A 
conftancy  in  the  ingot,  that  hath  fufiered  no  alloy,  as  all  coined 
metal  has.     Warburton. 

I  believe  this  explanation  is  more  ingenious  than  true ;  to 
€oin  is  to  Jlamp  and  to  counterfeit.  He  ufes  it  in  both  fenfes  ; 
uncoined  conftancy  iigniiies  real  and  true  conftancy,  unrefned  and 
unadorned.     Jo  as  son. 

again. 
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again.  What !  a  fpeaker  is  but  a  prater  ;  a  rhyme  is 
but  a  baiiad.  A  good  leg  will  fall;  a  flraight  back  will 
{loop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curl'd  pate  will 
grow  bald  •,  a  fair  face  will  wither ;  a  full  eye  will  wax 
hollow  :  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  fun  and  the 
moon  •,  or  rather  the  fun,  and  not  the  moon  ;  for  it 
ihines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  courfe 
truly.  If  thou  wouldil  have  fuch  a  one,  take  me  : 
take  a  foldier ;  take  a  king.  And  what  fay'fl  thou  then 
to  my  love  ?  fpeak,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Cath.  Is  it  pofiible  dat  I  lliould  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ^ 

K.  Henry.  No,  it  is  not  pofTible  that  you  fhould  love 
the  enemy  of  France,  Kate :  but  in  loving  me  you 
ihould  love  the  friend  of  France  •,  for  I  love  France  fo 
well,  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will 
have  it  all  m.ine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and 
I  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Cdih.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Henry.  No,  Kate  ^  I  will  tell  thee  in  French, 
which,  I  am  fure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  *  like  a 
new-married  wife  about  her  hufband's  neck,  hardly 
to  be  fliook  off,  quand  fay  la  pojjejjion  de  France^  & 
quand  vous  avez  le  pojfejjion  de  moi  (let  me  fee,  what 
then  ?  St.  Dennis  be  my  fpeed  ! )  done  voftre  eft  France ., 
<3  vous  eftes  mienne.  It  is  as  eafy  for  me,  Kate,  to  con- 
quer the  kingdom,  as  to  fpeak  fo  much  more  French. 
I  fhall  never  move  thee  in  French,  unlefs  it  be  to 
laugh  at  me. 

Gath.  Sauf  voftre  honneur^  le  Francois  que  vous  par- 
lez,  eft  meilleur  que  rAnglois  lequel  je  park. 

K.  Henry.  No,  faith,  is't  not,  Kate  :  but  thy  fpeak- 
ing  of  my  tongue,    and  I  thine,   m.oft  truly  falfly, 

^  —  like  a  married  ivlfs  about  her  hujband' s  neck, — ]  Every 
«sf//>  is  a  77:arried  <Vi:ifc.  I  fuppofe  we  fliould  read  7ie-zv-married ', 
an  epithet  more  expreflive  of  fondnefs.     Johnson. 

The  folio  reads  a  neiv-married  <wifey  and  the  quarto  — ^  like  a 
Iridc  on  her 'ne'w-7narried hujband.     St E evens. 

muft 
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muft  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  as  one.  But,  Kate, 
doft  thou  underftand  thus  much  Enghfh  ?  canfl  thou 
love  me  ? 

Cath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Henry.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate  ? 
I'll  afk  them.  Com.e,  I  know,  thou  loveft  me ;  and 
at  night  when  you  come  into  your  clofet,  you'll  quef- 
tion  this  gentlewoman  about  me ;  and,  I  know,  Kate, 
you  will  to  her  difpraife  thofe  parts  in  mie,  that  you 
love  with  your  heart :  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mer- 
cifully;  the  rather,  gentle  princefs,  becaufe  I  love  thee 
cruelly.  If  ever  thou  be'fl:  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have 
faving  faith  within  me,  tells  me,  thou  fhalt)  I  get  thee 
with  fcambling,  and  thou  mufl  therefore  needs  prove 
a  good  foldier- breeder.  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between 
St.  Dennis  and  St.  George,  compound  a  boy  half 
French,  half  Englifh,  that  fhall  3  go  to  Conftanti- 
nople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?  Ihall  we  not  ? 
what  fay'fl  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  ? 

Cath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Henry.  No ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to 
promife.  Do  but  now  promife,  Kate,  you  will  endea- 
vour for  your  French  part  of  fuch  a  boy  -,  and  for  my 
Englifh  moiety,  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bache- 
lor. How  anfwer  you,  La  plus  belle  Catherine  dti 
monde,  mon  tres  chere  id  divine  deeffe  ? 

Cath.  Your  majejies  ave  faufe  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  moil  fage  damoifelle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Henry.  Now,  fie  upon  my  falfe  French !  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  Englifli  I  love  thee,  Kate  :  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  fwear,  thou  lov'fl  me ;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  doft,  notwithftanding 

^  —^0  to  Conjiantinople — ]  Shakefpeare  has  here  committed 
an  anachronifm.  The  Turks  were  not  pofTefled  of  Conftanti- 
nople  before  the  year  1453,  when  Henry  V.  had  been  dead 
thirty-one  years.     Theobald. 

the 
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the  4-  poor  and  untempering  effeft  of  my  vifage.  Now 
befhrew  my  father's  ambition  !  he  was  thinking  of 
civil  wars  when  he  'got  me ;  therefore  was  I  created 
with  a  flubborn  outfide,  with  an  afped:  of  iron,  that 
when  I  come  to  woo  ladies,  J  fright  them.  But  in 
faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  fhall  appear. 
My  comfort  is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-np  of  beauty, 
can  do  no  more  fpoil  upon  my  face.  Thou  haft  me,  if 
thou  haft  me,  at  the  worft;  and  thou  ftialt  wear  me, 
if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  better ;  and  therefore  tell 
me,  moft  fair  Catherine,  will  you  have  me  ?  Put  off 
your  maiden  blufiies  •,  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your 
heart  with  the  looks  of  an  emprefs  •,  take  me  by  the 
hand  and  fay,  Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine :  which 
word  thou  fnall  no  fooner  blefs  mine  ear  withal,  but 
I  will  tell  thee  aloud,  England  is  thine,  Ireland  is 
thine,  France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ; 
who,  tho'  I  fpeak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fel- 
low with  the  beft  king,  thou  ftialt  find  the  beft  king 
of  good  fellows.  Come,  your  anfwer  in  broken  mu- 
fic  :  for  thy  voice  is  mufic,  and  thy  Englifti  broken : 
therefore  queen  of  all,  Catherine,  break  thy  mind  to 
me  in  broken  Englifti,  Wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Cath»  Dat  is,  as  it  ftiall  pleafe  k  roy  mon  fere, 

K.  Henry.  Nay,  it  will  pleafe  him  well,  Kate ;  it 
ftiall  pleafe  him,  Kate. 

Cath,  Den  it  fnall  alio  content  me. 

K.  Henry.  Upon  that  I  kifs  your  hand,  and  I  call 
you  my  queen. 

4-  — pcori^jidv  NT  EM?  2Ki^G  effe^ — ]  Certainly  UNTEMPT- 

ING.       V/aRBURTON. 

'  Ufifempering  I  believe  to  have  been  the  poet's  word.  The 
fenfe  is,  I  underftand  that  you  love  me,  notwithftanding  my 
face  has  no  power  to  temper,  i.  e.  foften  you  to  my  purpofe. 

**  nature  made  you 

"  To  temper  mzxi '*     Otv/ay.      So  again   in  Titus 

Jndrcnicusy  which  may  be  quoted  as  the  work  of  an  author  con- 
temporary vvitii  Shakefpeare. 

*'  And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have."     Steevens. 

2  Cath. 
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Cath.  LaipZy  mon  feigneur^  laijfez^  laijfez:  mafoy^ 
je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaij/iez  vofire  grandeur^  en 
baifa'tit  la  main  d'une  voftf  e  indigne  ferviteure ;  excufeTi 
moy^  je  vous  fupplie,  mon  ires  puijfant  feigneur. 

K.  Henry.  Then  I  will  kifs  your  lips,  Kate. 

Cath.  Les  dames  &  damofelles  pour  eftre  haifies  devafit 
leur  nopces^  il  n\ji  pas  le  coutume  de  France, 

K.  Henry.  Madam,  my  interpreter,  vv^hat  fays  fne  ? 

Lady.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  faihion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France  ;  I  cannot  tell,  what  is  baifer  en  Englifh. 

K.  Henry.  To  kifs. 

Lady.  Your  majefty  entendre  bettre  que  moy, 

K.  Henry.  Is  it  not  a  fafhion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kifs  before  they  are  married,  v/ould  fhe  fay  ? 

Lady,  0//y,  vrayement, 

K.  Henry.  O  Kate,  nice  cuiloms  curt'fy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  weak  lift  of  a  country  fafhion :  we  are  the 
makers  of  manners,  Kate ;  and  the  liberty,  that  fol- 
low our  places,  ftops  the  mouth  of  all  find-faults  •,  as 
I  will  do  yours,  for  the  upholding  the  nice  fafhion  of 
your  country  in  denying  me  a  kifs.  Therefore — pa- 
tiently and  yielding — \_kijfing  her.]  You  have  witch« 
craft  in  your  lips,  Kate  ;  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a 
fugar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French 
council ',  and  they  fhould  fooner  perfuade  Harry  of 
England,  than  a  general  petition  of  monarchs.  Here 
comes  your  father. 

Enter  the  French  king  and  queen^    with  French  and 

Englijh  lords. 

Burg.  God  fave  your  majefly  !  My  royal  coufir^ 
teach  you  our  princefs  Englifli  ? 

K.  Henry.  I  would  have  her  learn,  m^y  fair  coufin, 
how  perfedly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is  good  Englifh. 

Burg.  Is  fhe  not  apt  ? 

K.  Henry.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz'  \  and  my  con- 
dition is  not  fmooth :  fo  that  having  neither  the  voice 

nor 
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nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  fo  conjure 
up  the  fpirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his 
true  likenefs. 

Burg,  s  Pardon  the  franknefs  of  my  mirth,  if  I  an- 
fwer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her,  you 
muil  make  a  circle  :  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his 
true  likenefs,  he  muft  appear  naked  and  blind.  Can 
you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rofy'd  over  with 
the  virgin  crimfon  of  modefty,  if  fhe  deny  the  appear- 
ance of  a  naked  blind  boy,  in  her  naked  feeing  felf  ? 
It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  con- 
fign  to. 

K.  Henry.  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield,  as  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces. 

Burg.  They  are  then  excus'd,  my  lord,  when  they 
fee  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Henry.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  coufin 
to  confent  to  winking. 

Burg.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  confent,  my  lord,  if 
you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning.  Maids,  well 
ilimmer'd  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholemew- 
tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then  they 
will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  not  abide 
looking  on. 

K.  Henry.  ^  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time,  and  a 
hot  fummer  \  and  fo  I  fhall  catch  the  fly  your  couiin 
in  the  latter  end,  and  fhe  mufl  be  blind  too. 

Burg.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Henry,  It  is  fo  :  and  you  may  fome  of  you  thank 
love  for  my  blindnefs  ;  who  cannot  fee  many  a  fair 
French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  Hands  in 
my  way. 

5  Pardon  the  franknefs  cf  my  mirth, — ]  We  have  here  but  a 
mean  dialogue  for  princes ;  the  merriment  is  very  grofs,  and 
the  fentiments  are  very  worthlefs.     Johnson. 

^  This  moral — ]  That  is,  the  application  of  this  fable:  the 
fnoral  being  the  application  of  a  fable,  our  author  calls  any 
application  a  moral,     Johnson. 

ir.  King. 
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Tr.Kivg.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  fee  them  perfpediively, 
the  citier,  turn'ci  into  a  maid ;  for  they  are  all  girdled 
with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never  enter'd. 

K.  Henry,  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr,  King.  So  pleafe  you. 

K.  Henry.  I  am  Content ;  fo  the  m.aiden  cities  you 
talk  of  may  wait  on  her:  fo  t'aQ  maid,  that  flood  in'the 
way  for  my  wifh,  fhall  fhew  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  confcnted  to  all  terms  of  /ealbn. 

K.  Henry.  Is't  fo,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

TVeft.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article  : 
His  daughter  firft,  and  then  in  fequel  all, 
According  to  their  firm  propofed  nature. 

Exe.  Only  he  hath  not  yet  fubfcribed  this  : 
Where  your  majeily  demands,  That  the  king-  of 
France,  having  occafion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant, 
fhall  name  your  highnefs  in  this  form,  and  with  this 
addition  in  French :  7  noftre  tres  cher  filz  Henry  roy 
d*Angkterre.,  heretier  de  France :  and  thus  in  Latin  ; 
Pr^clarifftmtis  fdius  ncfterHenricus^  rex  Anglic.,  ^  h^eres 
Francis. 

Fr.  King.  Yet  this  I  have  not  (brother)  fo  deny'd. 
But  your  reqileft  Ihall  make  me  let  it  pais. 

K.  He?iry.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  reft  : 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  fon,  and  from  her  blood 
raife  up 
Ifliie  to  me  •,  that  thefe  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whofe  very  Ihores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  others  happinefs, 

^   7wjire  tres  cher  filz and  thus  in  Latin;    pr^clarissi- 

Mvsfilius. — J    What,  i?>  tres  cher,   in  French,  Fr<^clartJJlmiis\n 
Latin!    We  Ihould  read,   prec  arissimus.      Warburton. 

"  This  is  exceeding  true,"  fays  Mr.  Farmer,  "  but  how 
"  came  the  blunder?  It  is  a  typographical  one  in  Holinfhcd, 
"  which  Shakefpeare  copied  ;  but  muft  indifputably  h^.-.e  been 
**  corrected  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  languages.'"' 

Stzevens. 

Vol.  VI.  K  May 
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May  ceafe  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  conjunflion 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  chriftian-like  accord 
In  their  fweet  breafts,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleedino;  fv/ord  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 

Lords.  Anien. 

K.  Henry.  Now  welcome,  Kate  ;  and  bear  me  wit- 
nefs  all. 
That  here  I  kifs  h.er  as  my  fovereign  queen.    {Flourijh, 

^.  Ifa.  God,  tiie  bed  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  reahns  in  one  ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  fuch  a  fpoufal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealoufy,  ^ 

Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  bleffed  marriage, 
^  Thruil  in  between  the  pa6lion  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  Engliili  may  as  French,  French,  EngKfhmen, 
Receive  each  other.     God  fpeak  this  Amen ! 

All.  Amen. 

X.  Henry.  9  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage  :  on  which 
day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath 
And  all  the  peers,  for  furety  of  our  leagues. — 
Then  fliali  I  iwear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me. 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept,  and  profp'rous  be! 

[Exeunt, 

^  Thruft  in  betvjcen  the  palTion  of  thefe  kingdoms, '\  The  old 
folios  have  it,  the  pat  ion  ;  which  makes  me  believe,  the  author's 
v/ord  was  padion ;  a  word,  more  proper  en  the  occafion  of  a 
peace  ilruck  up.  A  pafTion  of  two  kingdoms  for  one  another 
is  an  odd  expreifion.  An  amity  and  political  harmony  may  be 
fixed  betwixt  two  countries,  and  yet  either  people  be  far  from 
having  a  pafiion  for  the  other.     Theobald. 

5  Prepare  ive,  &c.]  The  quarto  1608  concludes  with  the 
following  fpeech  : 

Hen.   Why  the^i  fair  Katherine, 
Ccme,  gi've  me  thy  hand : 
Our  marriage  'will  ive  prefent  folemnizef 
And  end  our  hatred  by  a  bond  of  lo've. 
Then  'will  I fwear  to  Kate,  a7id  Kate  to  me. 
And  may  our  "jovjs  once  made,  unbroken  be. 

Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter  Chorus, 

Thus  far,  with  rough,  and  all  unable  pen, 

^  Our  bending  author  hath  purfu'd  the  ftory ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

*  Mangling  by  ftarts  the  full  courfe  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  fmall,  moll  greatly  liv'd 

This  flar  of  England  :  fortune  made  his  fword  ; 
By  which  the  world's  beil  garden  he  atchiev'd, 

And  of  it  left  his  fon  imperial  lord. 
Henrv  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  fucceed  ; 
Whofe  flate  fo  many  had  i'the  managing. 
That  they  loft  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed  : 
Which  oft  our  ftage  hath  fhown  •,  and,  for  their  fake, 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take  s. 

*  Our  BE^Di-^G  aufhor ]    V/e  ihould  read. 

Our  BLENDING  author 

So  he  fays  of  him  jult  afterwards/  mangling  by  J} arts. 

Warburton. 
Why  fhould  we  read  bhnding?    By  bending  our  author  meant 
unequal  to  the  nveight  of  his  fubjed,  and  bending  beneath  it. 

Steevens. 

*  Mangling  by  Jl arts  — ]     By  touching  only  on  fele6l  parts. 

Johnson. 

3  This  play  has  many  fcenes  of  high  dignity,  and  many  of 
eafy  merriment.  The  charafter  of  the  king  is  well  fupported, 
except  in  his  courtlhip,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of 
Hal,  r.cr  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of  Pillol  is 
very  happily  continued  :  his  character  has  perhaps  been  the 
model  of  all  the  bullies  that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  Englifh 
ilage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  Cliorus  have  many  admirers ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praifed,  and  m.uch  muft 
be  forgiven  :  nor  can  it  be  eafily  difcovered  why  the  intelligence 
given  by  the  Chorus  is  more  neccffary  in  this  play  than  in  many 
others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great  defed  of  this  play  is  the 
emptinefs  and  narrownefs  of  the  laft  ad,  which  a  very  little 
diligence  might  have  ealily  avoided.     Johnson. 
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Perfons  Reprefented. 

King  HENRY  the  Sixth. 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  to  the  king^  and  prote5for. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  regent  of  France, 
Cardinal  Beauford,    bifiop  of  Winchcfter,    and  great 

uncle  to  the  king, 
Duke  of  Exeter. 
Duke  of  Somerfet. 
Eari  of  Warwick. 
Earl  of  Salifbury. 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Lord  Talbot. 

Young  Talbot,  his  fen.  '     'y' 

Richard  Plantagenet,  after'Wards  duke  of  York,   ^ 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
Sir  John  Faftolfe.     Woodvile,  lieutenant  of  the  "tower. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London.  .  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 

Sir  William  Glanfdale.     Sir  William  Lucy. 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Rofe,  or  York  faElion. 
BalTet,  of  the  Red  Rofe,  or  Lancafier  faction, 

Charles,  dauphin,  and  afterwards  king  of  France. 

Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  king  of  Naples, 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  Alenibn. 

Baftard  of  Orleans. 

Governor  of  Paris. 

Mailer  Gunner  of  Orleans.     Boy,  his  f on. 

An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier.^  and  afterwards  queen 

to  king  Henry. 
Countefs  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  a  maid  pretending  to  he  infpir^d  from 

heaven,  and  fet ling  up  for  the  char/ipionefs  of  France, 
Fiends,  attending  her. 

Lords,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Meffengers,  and  feveral  At- 
tendants both  on  the  Englifh  and  French, 

^he  S  C  E  N  E  is  partly  in  England,^   and  partly  in 
France, 


iThe    first    part    of 

KING     HENRY     VI. 

ACT    I.      SCENE     I. 

Westminste  R-A  b  b  e  y. 

Dead  march.  Enter  the  funeral  of  king  Henry  the  Pifth^ 
attended  on  by  the  duke  of  Bedford^  regent  of  France ; 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter^  prote^or  \  the  duke  of  Exeter^ 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick^  the  bijhop  of  IVinchefter^ 
and  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 


H 


Bedford. 

U  N  G  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day 

to  night ! 
Comets,    iinporting   change   of   times   and 
flates, 

Brandiih 


«  The  Firfi  Part  of  King  Henry  FL]  The  hiHorlcal  tranf- 
adlions  contained  in  this  play,  take  in  the  compafs  of  above 
thirty  years.  I  mufl  obierve,  however,  that  our  author,  in  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  VL  has  not  been  very  precife  to  the  date 
and  difpofition  of  his  fa6ls  ;  but  ihuffled  them,  backv/ards  and 
forwards,  out  of  time.  For  inftance  ;  the  lord  Talbot  is  kill'd 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  adl  of  this  play,  who  in  reality  did  not 
fall  till  the  13  th  of  July  1453  :  and  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VL 
opens  "with  the  marriage  of  the  king,  which  was  folemniz'd 
eight  years  before  Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  1445.  Again, 
in  the  the  feccnd  part,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  is  introduced  to 
infult  queen  Margaret ;  thou^^h  her  penance  and  banifhment 

k  4  for 
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*  Brandifh  your  cryftal  trefTes  in  the  f!<:y. 
And  with  them  fcourp;e  the  bad  revoltins;  ilars. 
That  have  confenied  unto  Henry's  death  ! 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long  ! 
England  ne'er  loll  a  king  of  fo  much  worth. 

Glou.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 
His  brandirn'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams ; 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces* 
What  fnould  I  fay  ?   his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered. 

Exe.  We  mourn  in  black  j  why  mourn  we  not  in 
blood  ? 
Plenry  is  dead,  and  never  fhall  revive  : 
Upon  a  wooden  coHin  we  attend  \ 
And  death's  difhonourable  viftory 
We  with  our  (lately  prefence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  ?  fhall  we  curie  the  planets  of  mifhap. 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 

for  forcery  happened  three  years  before  that  princefs  came  over 
to  England.  I  could  point  out  many  other  tranfgreffiono  againft 
hiftcry,  as  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned.  Indeed,  tho' 
there  are  fevcral  mailer-ftrokes  in  thefe  three  plays,  which  in- 
conteftably  betray  the  workmanfhip  of  Shakefpeare  ;  yet  I  am 
almoll  doubtful,  whether  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.. 
And  unlefs  they  were  wrote  by  him  very  early,  I  fnould  rather 
imagine  them^  to  have  been  brought  to  him  as  a  director  of  the 
fragc  ;  and  fo  have  received  fome  fmilhing  beauties  at  his  hand. 
An  accurate  obferver  will  eafily  fee,  the  diction  of  thtn\  is 
more  obfolete,  and  the  numbers  more  m.can  aiui  profaical,  than 
in  rhe  generality  of  his  genuine  compofitions.     Theobald. 

^  2rand:JI?youi-  CRYSTAL  treses — ]  We  have  heard  of  cryila! 
he:iven,  but  never  of  cryital  comets  before.  We  Ihould  read, 
CRIST  ED  or  crejled,  i.  e.  treifes  Handing  an  end,  cr  mounted 
like  a  crefc.     W  a  r b u rto x. 

I  believe  cnftd  is  tight.     Joh.vson. 

Or 
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Or  111  ail  we  think  ^  the  lubtle-witted  French 
Conjurers  and  forcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magic  verfes  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

IFin.  He  was  a  king,  blefl  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French,  the  dreadful  judgment- day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  fight. 
The  batdes  of  the  Lord  of  hofts  he  fought : 
The  chv^rch's  prayers  made  him  fo  profperous. 

GIoH,  The  church !  where  is  it  ?    Had  not  church- 
men pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  fo  foon  decay'd  : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,,  like  a  fchool  boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.  Gio'fter,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  prote(5lor  ^ 
And  lookeft  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ;  Hie  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  church-men,  may. 

Glou.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'ft  the  fielli  j 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'fl. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  againft  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Ceafe,  ceafe  thefe  jars,  and  reft  your  mdnds 
in  peace  ! 
Let's  to  the  altar. — Fleralds,  wait  on  us.-— 
Inftead  of  gold  we'll  offer  up  our  arms. 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. — 
Poflerity,  await  for  wretched  years. 
When  at  their  mothers'  moifl:  eyes  babes  fhall  fuck; 
+  Our  iile  he  made  a  nourifh  of  fait  tears, 

And 

^  —  the  fuhtle-'v^itted  French,  &c.]  There  was  a  notion  pre- 
valent a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
charms.  As  fiiperuition  grew  weaker  theie  charms  were  ima- 
gined only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  au- 
thor's tirne  it  was  fuppofsd  that  the  Iriih  could  kill  rats  by  a 
fong.     Johnson. 

''•  Our  ijle  be  viade  a  marifn  cf  fait  tears,]  Thus  it  is  in  both 
impreffions  by  Mr.  Pope:  upon  what  authority,  I  cannot  is^y. 
All  the  old  copies  read,  a  ncurifi; :  and  confidering  it  is  faid 
in  the  line  immediately  preceding,  that  babes  fhall  fuck  at 
their  mothers   moill;    eyes,    it  feeps  very  probable  that   our 

aiitl-or 
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And  none  but  women  left  to  'wail  the  dead.— 
Henry  the  Fifth  !   thy  ghoft  I  invocate ; 
Profper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  ! 
Combat  with  adverfe  planets  in  the  heavens  ! 
A  far  more  glorious  fear  thy  foul  will  make, 
5  Than  Julius  Casfar,  or  bright 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

Mejf.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  lofs,  of  (laughter,  and  difcomfiture : 
^  Guienne,  Champaign,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guyfors,  Poidiers,  are  all  quite  loft. 

Bed.  What  fay'ft  thou,  man — Before  dead  Henry's 
corfe  ? 

author  wrote,  a  noiirice  ;  i.  c.  that  the  whole  ille  fhoiild  be  one 
common  nurfe,  or  jiourijher^  of  tears  :  and  thofe  be  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  its  miferable  iffue.     Theobald. 

Was  there  ever  fuch  nonfenfe  !  But  he  did  not  know  that 
marijh  is  an  old  word  for  marfn  or  fen  ;  and  therefore  very  judi- 
cioufly  thus  correfted  by  Mr.  Pope.     Warburton. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  what  we  call  at  prefent  ay?^w,  in 
which  fiih  are  preferved  alive,  was  anciently  calFd  a  nourijh. 

Steevens. 

P'  5    ^hati  Julius  Cafar,  or  bright ]     I  can't  guefs 

the  occafion  of  the  hemiftic  and  imperfed  fenfe  in  this  place ; 

'tis  not  impoflible  it  might  have  been  filled  up  with Francis 

Drake, tho'  that  were  a  terrible   anachronifm    (as    bad  as 

Heftor's  quoting  Arillotle  in  Trcilus  ayid  CreJJida)  ;  yet  perhaps 
at  the  time  that  brave  Englifliman  was  in  his  glory,  to  an  Eng- 
lifh-hearted  audience,  and  pronounced  by  fome  favourite  aclor, 
the  thing  might  be  popular,  tho'  not  judicious  ;  and  therefore 
by  fome  critic  in  favour  of  the  author  afterwards  flruck  out. 
But  this  is  a  mere  llight  conjefiure.     Pope. 

To  confute  the  flight  conjeclure  of  Pope  a  whole  page  of  ve- 
hement oppofition  is  annexed  to  this  pafiage  by  Theobald.     Sir 

T.  Hanmer  has  flopped  at  Ccefar perhaps  more  judicioufly. 

It  might  hov/ever  have  been  written,  —  or  bright  Berenice. 

Johnson-. 

^  Guienne,  Cha?npaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans,']  This  vtriQ  might 
be  completed  by  the  infcrtion  oi  Roan  among  the  places  loft,  as 
Glo'fter  in  the  next  fpeech  infers  that  it  had  been  mentioned 
with  the  reft.     Steevens. 

Speak 
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Speak  foftly  \  or  the  lofs  of  thofe  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burft  his  lead,  and  rife  from  death. 

Glou.  Is  Paris  loft,  is  Roan  yielded  up .? 
If  Henry  v/ere  recall'd  to  life  again, 
Thefe  news  would  caufe  him  once  more  yield  the 


ghoft. 


Ei(e.  How  were  they  loft  ?  what  treachery  was  us'd  ? 

Meff.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  foldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  feveral  fadlions ; 
And,  whilft  a  field  fhould  be  difpatch'd  and  fought. 
You  are  difputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  ling'ring  wars,  v/ith  little  coft  ; 
Another  would  fiy  fv/ift,  but  wanteth  v/ings  ^ 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expence  at  all. 
By  guileful  fair  words,  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
Awake,  awake,  Englifh  nobility  ! 
Let  not  {loth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot : 
Crop'd  are  the  fiov/er-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away, 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  \^anting  to  this  funeral, 
Thefe  tidings  would  call  forth  their  flowing  tides. 

Bed.  Me  they  concern.    Regent  I  am  of  France  :  — 
Give  me  my  fteeled  coat ;  I'll  nght  for  France. — 
Away  with  thefe  difgraceful,  wailing  robes  ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  inftead  of  eyes, 
7  To  weep  their  intermilTive  miferies. 

E'fiter  to  them  another  Mejfenger, 

I  Mejf.  Lords,  viev/  thefe  letters,  full  of  bad  mif- 
chance. 
France  is  revolted  from  the  Englilh  quite ; 
Except  fome  petty  towns  of  no  import. 
The  dauphin  Charles  is  crov/ned  king  in  Rheim.s ; 

^  To  n.veep  thsir  ifiiermif/l've  fniferies.']  i.  e.  their  t-niferies,  which. 
have  had  only  a  fliort  intermiflion  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death 
to  my  coming  amongit  them.     Warburton. 

The 
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The  baftard  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd  -, 

Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 

The  duke  of  Alenfon  flieth  to  his  fide.  [ExiL 

Exe.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king !   all  fly  to  him  ! 
O,  whither  fhall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

GIou.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies' throats:-— 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  flack,  I'll  flght  it  out. 

Bed.  Glo'fl:er,  why  doubt'fl:  thou  of  my  forward- 
nefs  ? 
An  army  have  I  mufl:er'd  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Meffenger, 

3  Meff.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your  laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearfe, 
I  muft  inform  you  of  a  difmal  fight 
Betwixt  the  fliout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

IVin,  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is't  fo  ? 

3  Mejj,  O,  no  -,    wherein  lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown ; 
The  circumfliance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  Auguft  lafl:,  this  dreadful  lord 
Retiring  from  the  fiege  of  Orleans, 
Having  fcarce  full  fix  thoufand  in  his  troop. 
By  three  and  twenty  thoufand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompafl^ed  and  fet  upon  : 
No  leifure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men, 
He  wanted  pikes  to  fet  before  his  archers  ; 
Infl:ead  whereof,  fharp  fl:akes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confufedly. 
To  keep  the  horfemen  off^  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 
Enaded  wonders  with  his  fword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  fent  to  hell,  and  none  durfl:  fl:and  him  ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew. 
The  French  exclaim'd,  "  The  devil  was  in  arms ! " 
All  the  whole  army  fiood  a2:a2'd  on  him. 

^  °  His 
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His  foldiers,  fpying  his  undaunted  fpirit, 

A  Talbot !  Taibot !  cried  out  amain. 

And  rufh'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 

Here  had  the  conquefl  fully  been  feai'd  up, 

^  If  Sir  John  Faitoife  had  not  play'd  the  coward  : 

9  He  being  in  the  vaward  (plac'cl  behind. 

With  purpofe  to  relieve  and  follow  them) 

Cowardly  fled,  not  having  ftruck  one  ilroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  v/reck  and  maiTacre  ; 

Enclofed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 

A  bafe  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

Thruft  Talbot  with  a  fpear  into  the  back  ; 

Whom  all  France,  with  her  chief  aflembled  flrength, 

Durfl  not  prefume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  flain  ?  then  I  will  flay  myfelf. 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  eafe, 
Whiift  fuch  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  daflard  foe- men  is  betrayed. 

3  Mejf.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prifoner, 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford  : 
Mofl  of  the  reft  flaughter'd,  or  took,  likewife. 

Bed.  His  ranfom  there  is  none  but  I  fhall  pay : 
I'll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, 
His  crown  lliall  be  the  ranfom  of  my  friend  : 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. 

^  IfSirJohnFaflolfe—-']  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  notice,  "That 
**  FalftafF  is  here  introduced  again,  who  was  dead  in  Henry  F, 
"  The  occafion  whereof  is  that  this  play  was  written  before 
"  Henry  IF.  or  Henry  V.''  But  Sir  John  Faftolfe  (for  fo  he  is 
call'd)  was  a  lieutenant  general,  deputy  regent  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford  in  Normandy,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  ;  and  not 
the  comic  charafter  afterwards  introduced  by  our  author. 

Theobald. 

^  He  being  in  the  'va^ward  (placed  behind,']  Some  ©f  the  editors 
feem  to  have  confidered  this  as  a  contradidtion  in  terms,  and 
have  propofed  to  read  —  the  rerenjuardy  —  but  without  neceffity. 
Some  part  of  the  van  mull  have  been  behind  the  foremoR  line 
of  it;  and  Sir  John  Smythe  informs  us,  that  it  was  cuHomary 
'*  to  affemble  or  forme  three  battles,  a  ^aivard,  batik,  and 
**  rere^wardi^  &:c.     Steevens. 

Fare- 
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Farewell,  my  m afters  ;  to  my  tafk  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  p;reat  St.  George's  feaft  vv^ithal. 
Ten  thoLifaud  foldiers  with  me  I  will  take, 
V/hofe  bloody  deeds  fhali  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mejf.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  befieg'd  ; 
The  Englifh  arm.y  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salifbury  craveth  fupply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  miUtiny, 
Since  they,  fo  few,  watch  fuch  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry  fworn  •, 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it  -,  and  here  take  leave. 
To  go  about  m.y  preparation.  [Exii  Bedford. 

Glou.  I'll  to  the  Tower  with  all  the  hafce  I  can. 
To  viev/  the  artillery  and  miunition  ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king. 

Exe,  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is. 
Being  ordain'd  Ids  fpeciai  governor  j 
And  for  his  fafety  there  Fll  befl  devife.  \^Exit. 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  fundion  to  attend  : 
I  am  left  out,  for  m.e  nothing  remains  ; 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office  ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  fend. 
And  fit  at  chiefefl:  ilern  of  public  weal.  [Exit, 

SCENE        II. 
Before  Orleans  in  France: 

Enter  Charles.^  Aknfon^  and  Reignier.^  marching 
with  a  drum  and  foldiers. 
Char.    '  Mars   his  true  moving,  even  as  in    the 
heavens, 

^  Mars  his  true  mo'ving,  &c.]  So  Nafh  in  one  of  his  prefaces 
before  Gabriel  Harnjeys  Hunt  is  np,  1596. — '*  You  are  as  igno- 
"  rant  in  the  true  movings  of  my  mufe,  as  the  afrronomers  are 
"  in  the  trm  jno^jings  of  Mars,  which  to  this  day  they  could 
*■'  never  attain  to.**     Steevens. 

So 
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So  in  the  earth  to  this  day  is  not  known  : 
Late,  did  he  fhine  upon  the  Engliih  fide  -, 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  fmiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleafure  liere  we  lie  near  Orleans  ; 
The  while  the  famifh'd  Englifh,  like  pale  ghofls. 
Faintly  befiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull- 
beeves  : 
Either  they  muft  be  dieted,  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  ty'd  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.  Let's  raife  the  liege ;  why  live  we  idly  here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none,  but  mad-brain'd  Salifbury  •, 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  fpend  his  gall-. 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  found  alarum :  we  will  rulli  on  them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French. — 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  m.e. 
When  he  fees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly.      [_Exeunt. 
[Here  Alarum.,  they  are  beaten  hack  by  the  EngliJI) 
with  great  lofs. 

Re-enter  Charles^  Aknfon^  and  Reignier. 

Char.  Who  ever  faw  the  like .?  what  men  have  I  ?— 
Dogs,  cowards,  daflards !  I  would  ne'er  have  fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  midfl:  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salifl3ury  is  a  delperate  homicide  ; 
He  nghteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rufli  upon  us  ^  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alen.  Froifard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
3  England  ail  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred. 

During 

^  — -  ^j  their  hungry  prey. '\     I  believe  it  ihould  be  read, 

As  their  hungred  prey.     Johnson. 
3  England  all  Gli^oers  and  Ro'wlands  hred,'\     Thefe  were  two 
of  the  moil  famous  in  the  lilt  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers ; 
2  and 
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During  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign. 

More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified. 

For  none  bat  Sampfons  and  GoliafTes 

It  fendeth  forth  to  ikirmiifh.     One  to  ten  I 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rafcals !  v/ho  would  e'er  fuppofe 

T  hey  had  fuch  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.    Let's  leave  tiiis  town  j  for  they  are  hair- 
brain'd  fiaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them  ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
I'he  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forfake  tlie  fiege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  fome  odd  4  gimmals  or  device 
Their  arms  are  fet,  like  clocks,  fliil  to  ilrike  on  -, 
Elfe  they  could  ne'er  hold  out  fo,  as  they  do. 
By  my  confent,  we'll  even  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Be  it  fo. 

Enter  the  Bajlard  of  Orleans. 

Baft.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news  for 

him. 
Bau.  Bailard  of  Orleans,  thrice  vv^eicome  to  us. 
Baft.  Pvlethinks  your  looks  are  fad,   5  your  chear 

appail'd ; 

aud  their  exploits  are  render'd  To  ridiculoufly  and  equally  extra- 
gant  by  the  old  romancers,  that  from  thence  arole  that  hying 
amongit  our  plain  and  ienfible  anceHors,  of  gi-ui?7g  one  a  Roiv- 
l and  for  his  Oli'uer,  to  fignify  the  matching  one  incredible  lye 
with  another.     W a  r  b  u  r  t  o  n  * 

Rather,  to  oppofe  one  hero  to  another,  i.  e.  to  gi've  a  per/on 
as  good  a  one  as  he  h rings .      Steevens. 

'^  — gimmals — ]  A  gi?nmal  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work,  where 
one  piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at  large  for 
an  e7!gine.     It  is  now  by  the  vulgar  called  a  gimcrack.^ 

Johnson. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  ^c.  belonging  to  Salifoury 

cathedral  taken  in  1536,  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  is *'  A  faire 

"  cheft  with  ^/w.^/^/j  and  key."  Again,  "  Three  other  chefls 
'*  ^'ith.  gimmals  of  filver  and  gilt."     Steeveks. 

5  — y air  chear  app air d'., — ]  Chear  is  countenance,  appear- 
ance.    Steevens. 

Hath 
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Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  difmay'd,   for  fuccour  is  at  hand. 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vifion,  fent  to  her  from  heaven, 
Ordained  is  to  raife  this  tedious  fiege. 
And  drive  the  Englifh  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  fpirit  of  deep  prophecy  Ihe  hath. 
Exceeding  the  ^  nine  Sibyls  of  old  Rome  ; 
What's  paft,  and  what's  to  come,  fhe  can  defcry. 
Speak,  fhaJl  I  call  her  in  ?    7  Believe  my  words. 
For  they  are  certain  and  infallible. 

Dau.  Go,  call  her  in.     But  firll,  to  try  her  fkill, 
Reignier,  Hand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place  : 
Queftion  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  ilem  ;— 
By  this  means  fhali  we  found  what  fl^ill  llie  hath. 

Enkr  Joan  la  Pucelle, 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  thefe  wond'rous 
feats  .^ 

PuceL  Reignier, .  is't  thou  that  thinkefl  to  beguile 
me  ? — 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ?    Come,  come  from,  behind ; 
I  know  thee  well,  tho'  never  feen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart ; — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firfi  dafli. 

Fucel.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  fhepherd's  daugh- 
ter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  fhine  on  my  contemptible  eflate. 

6  —  nine  Sityls  of  old  Rome  ;]  There  were  no  nine  Sihyls  of 
Rome  ;  but  he  confounds  things,  and  miilakes  this  for  the  nine 
books  of  Sibylline  oracles,  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. 

"Warburton". 
^  Belie-ve  my  ivords,']    It  fliould  be  read, 

Believe  her  nvcrds.     Johnson, 

Vol.  VL  L  Lo, 
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Lo,  whilft  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 

And  to  fun's  parching  heat  dilplay'd  my  cheeks, 

God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  ♦, 

And,  in  a  vilion  full  of  majefty, 

Wiird  me  to  leave  my  bafe  vocation. 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 

Her  aid  fhe  promis'd,  and  affur'd  fuccefs. 

In  compleat  glory  fhe  reveaPd  herfelf  -, 

And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  fwart  before, 

With  thofe  clear  rays  which  fhe  infus'd  on  mc, 

That  beauty  am  I  bleil  with,  which  you  fee. 

Afk  me  what  queflion  thou  canft  polTible, 

And  I  will  anfwer  unpremeditated. 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'ft. 

And  thou  fnalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  lex. 

Reiblve  on  this,  thou  Ihalt  be  fortunate. 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Bau.  Thou  haft  aftonifh'd  me  with  thy  high  terms  : 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make. 
In  fingle  combat  thou  fhalt  buckle  with  me  ; 
And,  if  thou  vanquiiheft,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Othervvile,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Pucel.  I  am  prepar'd :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd  fword, 
Deck'd  with  fine  fiower-de-luces  on  each  fide ; 
The  which,    at  Tourain  in  St.  Catherine's  church- 
yard, 
Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chofe  forth. 

Dau.  Then  come  o'  God's  name,  I  fear  no  woman. 

Pucel.  And  while  I  live,  I'll  neyer  fly  no  man. 

[^Here  they  fight ^  and  Joan  la  Pucelle  overcomes. 

Bau.  Stay,  ftay  thy  hands  ;  thou  art  an  Amazon, 
And  iightefr  with  the  fv/ord  of  Debora. 

FuceL  Clirift's  mother  helps  me,  elfe  I  were  too 
weak. 

Bau.  Who-e'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  muft  help 
me  : 
Impatiently  I  burn  v/ith  thy  defire ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  haft  at  once  fubdu'd. 

Excet 
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Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  fo, 

Let  me  thy  fervant,  and  not  fovereign,  be  ; 

'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  fueth  to  thee  thus. 

Pucel.  I  muft  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profefTion's  facred  from  above  : 
When  I  have  chafed  all  thy  foes  from  hence^ 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompence. 

Dau,  Mean  time,  look  gracious  on  thy  proilrate 
thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Alen.  Doubtlefs,    he   ihrives    this  woman   to    her 
fmock  \ 
Elfe  ne'er  could  he  fo  long  protradl  his  fpeech. 

Reig.  Shall  we  difturb  him,  fmce  he  keeps  no  mean  ? 

Alen,  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do 
know : 
Thefe  women  are  flirewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Reig.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devife  you  on  ? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans  or  no  ^ 

Pucel.  Why,  no,  I  fay :  diflruftful  recreants ! 
Fight  till  the  laft  gafp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Dau.  What  fhe  fays,  I'll  confirm :  we'll  fight  it  out. 

Pucel.  Aflign'd  I  am  to  be  the  Englilh  fcourge. 
This  night  the  fiege  afluredly  I'll  raife  : 
^  Exped  Saint  Martin's  fummer.  Halcyon  days. 
Since  I  have  enter'd  thus  into  thefe  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water ; 
Which  never  ceafeth  to  enlarge  itfelf, 
Till,  by  broad  fpreading,  it  difperfe  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death,  the  Englifh  circle  ends  ^ 
Difperfed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  infulting  fhip, 
Which  Cgefar  and  his  fortune  bore  at  once. 

Dau.  Was  Mahomet  infpired  with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  infpired  then. 

^  ExpeSlSt.Marti7i's  fummer,']  That  is,  expefl /r5,^t^r//jr  after 
misfortune,  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  has 
begun.     Johnson. 

L  2  Helen, 
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Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Conftantine, 
9  Nor  yet  St.  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  flar  of  Venus,  falFn  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worlliip  thee  enough  ? 

Jlen,  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raife  the  fiege, 
Reig,   Woman,   do  what  thou  canft  to  fave  our 
honours  •, 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 
Ban.  Prefently  we'll  try : — Come,  let's  away  about 
it : — 
No  prophet  will  I  trufl,  if  Ihe  prove  falfe,     [Exeunt, 

SCENE      ITL 

"Tower-gates^  in  London, 

Eyiter  Gloucefter^  with  his  ferving-men. 

Gloti.  I  am  come  to  furvey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Flenry's  death,  I  fear,  ^  there  is  conveyance.— 
Vv^here  be  thefe  warders,  that  they  wait  not  liere  ? 
Open  the  gates.     'Tis  Glouceiler  that  calls. 

I  JVard.  Who's  there,    that   knocketh   fo   impe- 
riouily  ? 

1  Man.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloucefter. 

2  TFard.  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not  be  let  m. 

I  Man.  Villains,  anf^^er  you  fo  the  lord  proteftor  ? 

I  Ward.  The  Lord  proted  him !  fo  we  anfwer  him : 
V/e  do  no  otherv/ife  than  v/e  are  will'd. 

GIou.  V/ho  willed  you  .^  or  whofe  will  ftands,  but 
mine  ? 
There's  none  proteftor  of  the  realm  but  I. — 
Break  up  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantize. 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

^  No-  ypt  Si.  Pbihp^s  daughters y — ]    Meaning  the  four  daugh- 
ters of  }-^hilip  mentioned  in  the  A6ls.     Han  me  R. 

"   —  there  is  con^iwyance. — ]     Ccni<eyance  means  theft 

Hanmer. 

GIoU' 
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Gloucejler^s  men  rufio  at  the  T'ower  gates ^  and  TFoodviky 
the  lieiitcJiant^  /peaks  within. 

Wood.  What  noife  is  this  ?   v/hat  traitors  have  we 
here  ? 

Glou.  Lieutenant,  is  it  yon,  whofe  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates  ;  here's  Glo'fter,  that  would  enter. 

Wood.  Have  patience,    noble   duke ;    I   may   not 
open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Vv^incheiler  forbids  : 
From  him  I  have  exprefs  commandem.ent. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  Ihall  be  let  in. 

Glou.  Faint-hearted  Woodvile,    prized  him  'fore 
me } 
Arrogant  Winchefter,  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  ovir  late  fovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gate,  or  I'll  fhut  thee  out  Hiortly. 

Serv.  Open  the  gates  there  to  the  lord  prote-flor ; 
We'll  bunt  them  open,  if  that  you  com^e  not  quickly. 

Enter  to  the  proteBor^  at  the  "Tower -gates.,  JVinchefter 
and  his  men  in  tawny  coats. 

Win.    ^  How  nov/,    ambitious   Humphry }    v/hat 

means  this  ? 
Glou.  3  Piei'd  pried,  doil  thou  command  me  to  be 

lliut  out  ? 

IVin. 

^  Hon,v  no^jj,  amhitiGus  wnpire^  ivbaf  means  this  r*]  This  read- 
ing has  obtained  in  all  the  editions  fince  the  fecond  folio.  The 
firll  folio  has  it  U?npheir.  In  both  the  word  is  diftinguiflied  in 
italicks.  But  why,  umpire?  Or  of  what?  The  traces  of  the* 
letters,  and  the  word  bc;ng  printed  in  italicks,  convince  me, 
that  the  duke's  chriftian  name  lurk'd  under  this  corruption. 

Theobald. 
^  FicVd priejl^ — ]     Alluding  to  his  fliaven  crown.     Popp;.^   . 
In  Skinner  (to  whofe  didionary  I  was  dire6led  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards)  I  find  that  it  means  more.     PilVd  or  peeVd  garlick,  cui 
pellisy  njel  pili  omnes  ex  morho  aliq^uo,  prtefertim  e  liie  'venerea,   de- 
f.uxerunt. 

L  3  In 
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IVin.  I  do,  thou  inoll  ufurping  proditor. 
And  not  protestor  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Clou.  Stand  back,  thou  manifeft  confpirator  y 
Thou,  that  contriv'dft  to  murder  our  dead  lord  ^ 
4-  Thou,  that  giv'il  whores  indulgences  to  fin  : 
5  I'll  canvafs  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  infolence. 

JVw.  Nay,  ftand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a  foot. 
^  This  be  Damafcus,  be  thou  curfed  Cain, 
To  flay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

G/ou.  I  will  not  flay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee  back  : 
Thy  fcarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth, 
I'll  ufe  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

PFin.  Do,  what  thou  dar'ft  ^    I  beard  thee  to  thy 
face. 

Glou.  What  ?  am.  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ?— • 
Draw,  men,  for  ail  this  privileged  place : 

In  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomewo  Fair  the  following  inftance  oc- 
curs : 

**  ril  fee  them  p — 'd  firfl,  zxi^piVd  and  double //7V." 

Steevens. 

*  Thou^  that  gi'vji  nuhores  indulgences  to  Jin  .•■«—]  The  public 
flews  were  formerly  under  the  di^rid  of  the  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefier.     Pope. 

There  is  now  extant  an  old  manufcript  (formerly  the  office- 
book  of  the  court  leet  held  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhop 
of  V/inchefler  in  Southwark)  in  which  are  mention'd  the  feveral 
fees  ariiing  from  the  brothel-houfes  allowed  to  be  kept  in  the 
bifhop's  manor,  with  the  cuftoms  and  regulations  of  them. 
One  of  the  articles  is, 

**  De  hisf  qui  cujiodiunt  mulieres,  hahentes  nefandam  inJirmi-> 
**  tat  em.''' 

"  Item,  That  no  ftewholder  keep  aijy  woman  within  his 
**  houfe,  that  hath  any  fickiiefs  of  brenning,  but  that  Ihe  be 
*'  put  out  upon  pain  of  making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  C 
^*  Ihilllngs."      Upton. 

5  /'//  can^oafs  thee  in  thy  bread  cardinals  hat,"]  This  means,  I 
believe,  77/  tumble  thee  into  thy  great  hat,  andjhake  thee,  as  bran 
find  meal  are  Jh alien  in  ajie-ve.      Steevens. 

^  This  he  Dcunafcus,  he  thou  curfed  Cain,]  N.  B.  About  four 
miles  from  Damafcus  is  a  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  fame  oq 
V^hich  Cain  {lew  his  brother  Abel.     MaundreFs  Travels,  p.  1 3 1 . 

Pope. 

Blue 
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Blue  coats  to  tawny  coats.     Prieil,  beware  thy  beard  -, 

i  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  foundly. 

Under  my  feet  FU  ilamp  thy  cardinal's  hat : 

In  fpite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church, 

liere  by  the  cheeks  I'li  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.  Gio'fler,  thou'lt  anfwer  this  before  the  pope. 

Clou.    7  Winchefler  goofe !    I  cry A  rope,   a 

rope! — 
Now  beat  them  hence,  w^hy  do  you  let  them  flay  ? 
Thee  I'll  chafe  hence,  thou  wolf  in  fheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawny  coats  !  out,  fcarlet  hypocrite  ! 

Here  Gloiicefier*s  men  heat  out  the  CardinaVs  ;  a7id,  enter 
in  the  hurly-burly  the  Mayor  of  London^  and  his  officers. 

Mayor^  Fie,  lords !  that  you,  being  fupreme  ma- 
gillrates, 
Thus  contumelioufly  fhould  break  the  peace  ! 

Glou.  Peace,  mayor,  for  thou  know'll  little  of  my 
wrongs ; 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  not  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  diflrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  ufe. 

Will.  Here's  Gio'fler  too,  a  foe  to  citizens  ; 
One  that  flill  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'er-charging  your  free  purfes  with  large  fines  ; 
That  feeks  to  overthrow  religion, 
Becaufe  he  is  protedlor  of  the  realm  -, 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himfelf  king,  and  fupprefs  the  prince. 

GIgu.  I  will  »ot  anfwer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 

[^Here  they  Jkirmijh  again. 

Mayor,  Nought  reils  for  me  in  this  tumultuous 
flrife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation  :— 
Come,  officer,  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canfl. 

^  Winchejier  goofe! — ]     h  ftrumpet,  or  the  confequences  of 
her  love,  was  a  Winchefler  goofe.     Johnson. 

L  4-  AU 
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All  manner  of  men  ajjemhled  here  in  arms  this  day^  againfi 
Gcd^s  peace  and  the  kin^s^  loe  charge  and  command 

you  in  his  highiefs's  name^  to  repair  to  your  feveral 
dzvelling  places  t,  and  not  wear^   handle^  or  ufe  any 

f-juord^  "ujeapon^  or  dagger^  henceforward^  upon  pain 
of  death, 

Glcii.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law  ; 
But  we  fliail  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

Win.  Glo'iler,  we'll  meet,  to  thy  cod,  be  thou  furej 
I'hy  hearc-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  v/ork. 

Mayor.  Til  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away  :— 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glou.  Mayor,  farewell:  thou  doil  but  what  thou 
may'll. 

JVin.  Abominable  Glo'iler  !   guard  thy  head  ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

Mayor.  See  the  coail  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  de- 
part. 
Good  God  !   ^  that  nobles  fhould  fuch  ilomachs  bear ! 
I  myfelf  fight  not  once  in  forty  year,  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE       IV. 

Changes  to  Orleans  in  France. 

Enter  the  Majhr  Gunner  of  Orleans^  and  his  Boy, 

M'  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'iL  how  Orleans  is  be- 
fieg'd, 
And  how  ir.Q  Englifh  have  the  fa burbs  won. 

^    iJ:-at  npblcs  Jhoidd  fuch  Jiomachs  hear  / 

I  rnv/d/fight  not  once  in  forty  year. ^  The  Mayor  of  London 
was' not  brought  in  to  be  laugh'd  at,  as  is  plain  by  his  manner 
cf  interfering  in  the  quarrel,  where  he  all  along  preferves  a  faf- 
ficient  dignity.  In  the  line  preceding  thefe,  he  direfls  his  qf- 
ficer,  to  whom  without  doubt  thefe  two  lines  ihould  be  given. 
They  fuit  his  charailer,  and  are  very  exprelTive  of  tlie  pacific 
|:emper  q'[  the  city  guards.     "\yARBUF.T0N. 

I  fee  no  reafon  for  this  change.     The  Mayor  fpeaks  firfr  as  a 
inngiilrate^  and  afterwards  as  a.  citizen.     Johnson. 

■  ■  '  B^j, 
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Boy.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  fhot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  mifs'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  flialt  not.     Be  thou  rul'd 
by  me. 
Chief  mafter-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  muft  do,  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  'fpials  hath  informed  me, 
How  '  the  Enghlh,  in  the  fuburbs  clofe  intrench'd. 
Went,  through  a  fecret  grate  of  iron  bars. 
In  yonder  tower,  to  over-peer  the  city  ; 
And  thence  difcover,  how,  v/ith  mofc  advantage, 
They  may  vex  us,  with  fhot,  or  with  afiault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordinance  'gainft  it  I  have  plac'd  ; 
And  fully  even  thefe  three  days  have  I  watch'd. 
If  I  could  fee  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch  ; 
For  I  can  flay  no  longer. 
If  thou  fpy'ft  any,  run  and  bring  me  word. 
And  thou  fhalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [Exit, 

Boy.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care  ^ 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  fpy  them. 

Enter  the  lords  Salifbury  and  'Talbot.,  with  Sir  W.  Glanf- 
dale  and  Sir  'Tho.  Gargrave^  on  the  turrets, 

Sal,  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  return'd! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prifoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got'fi  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
Difcourfe,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prifoner. 
Called  the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailies  % 
For  him  was  I  exchang'd,  and  ranfomed, 

'    the  Englijh 

Went  through  a  fecret  grate  of  iron  bars 

hi  yonder  to^jer,  to  o'ver-peer  the  city.']  That  is,  the  Eng- 
liih  n^venty  not  through  a  fecret  grate,  but  nvent  to  o'ver-peer  the 
city  through  a  fecret  grate  which  is  in  yonder  to^er.  I  did  not 
know  till  of  late  t.iat  this  pafTage  had  been  thought  difficult. 

JCHN^ON. 

But 
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But  with  a  bafer  man  of  arms  by  far. 

Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd  me  : 

Which  I  difdaining  fcorn'd  ;  and  craved  death 

Rather  thdu.  I  would  be  *  fo  pill'd  eileem'd. 

In  line,  redeem'd  I  was,  as  I  defir'd. 

But,  oh !  the  treacherous  FaflolfFe  wounds  my  heart ! 

Whom  with  my  bare  fifes  I  would  execute, 

1{  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  teil'il  thou   not,    how  thou  wert  enter- 
tain'd. 

Tal.  With  fcofis,    and  fcorns,    and  contumelious 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  fpediacle  to  all. 
Here,  faid  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  fcare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  fo. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me  -, 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  ftones  out  of  the  ground. 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  fhame. 
My  grifly  countenance  made  others  fly  ; 
None  durfl:  come  near,  for  fear  of  fudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem*d  me  not  fecure  : 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongft  them  was  fpread. 
That  they  fuppos'd,  I  could  rend  bars  of  fteel. 
And  fpurn  in  pieces  polls  of  adamant. 
AVherefore  a  guard  of  chofen  fhot  I  had. 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while  ; 
And  if  I  did  but  ftir  out  of  my  bed. 
Ready  they  were  to  Ihoot  me  to  the  heart. 

EnUr  the  Boy^  on  the  other  fide ^  with  a  Unftoch 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd  ; 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  fufRciently. 
Now  it  is  fupper-time  in  Orleans  : 

*  fo  pill'd  ejleem'd.']    Thus  the  old  copy.     The  modern 

editors  read,    but  without   authority "  fo  'vile  efteem'd." 

^0  piird,  means  fo  pillag  d,  fo  firipfd  of  honours.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

2  Here, 
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Here,  thro'  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one. 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify  •, 
Let  us  look  in,  the  fight  will  much  delight  thee. 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  Willam  Glanfdale, 
Let  me  have  your  exprefs  opinions, 
Where  is  bed  ulace  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar.  I  think.,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  {land  lords, 

Glan.  And  1  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.  For  aught  I  fee  this  city  mufl  be  famiih'd. 
Or  with  light  Ikirmifhes  enfeebled. 

\_Shot  from  the  town,     Salijlury  and  Sir  "The.  Gar- 
grave  fall  down. 

Sal  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  finners  ! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woful  man  ! 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  fuddenly  hath  crofs'd 
us  ?-^ 
Speak,  Salifbury,  at  leaft  if  thou  canft  fpeak  ; 
How  far'fl  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes  and  thy  cheek's  fide  ftruck  off !— ^ 
Accurfed  tower  !  accurfed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woful  tragedy  ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salifoury  o'ercam.e  ; 
Henry  the  Fifth  he  firft  train' d  to  the  wars  : 
Whilfl  any  trump  did  found,  or  drum  ftruck  up. 
His  fword  did  ne'er  leave  ftrjking  in  the  field. — 
— Yet  liv'ft  thou,  Salilbury  ?  tho'  thy  fpeech  doth  fail 
3  One  eye  thou  haft  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  fun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world.— 
— Heaven^  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salift^ury  wants  m.ercy  at  thy  hands ! — 
— Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it !  — ? 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  haft  thou  any  life  ^. 
Speak  unto  Talbot  •,  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
— -O  Salift)ury,  chear  thy  fpirit  with  this  comfort. 

3  One  eye  thou  haft,  &c.]    A  firailar  thought  occurs  in  King 
Lear. 

— — —  my  lord,  you  ha've  one  eye  left, 

fp  fee  fome  mif chief  on  him.       Steevens. 

Thou 
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Thou  ill  all  not  die,  while 


He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  fniiles  on  me  ; 

As  who  fhould  fay,  fVben  I  am  dead  and  gone ^ 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and,  Nero-hke, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn  : 
Wretched  fliall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

\^H.ere  an  alarm^  and  it  thunders  and  lightens. 
What  llir  is  this  ?    What  tumult's  in  the  heavens  I 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  this  noife  ? 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mejf.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered 
head  : 
The  Dauphin  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, — 
A  holy  prophetefs  new  rifen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raife  the  fiege. 

[^Here  Salijhury  hfteth  himfelf  tip^  and  groans, 

^al.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salifbury  doth  groan ! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen,  Fll  be  a  Salifbury  to  you. 
4  Pucelle  or  PufTel,  Dauphin  or  Dog-fifh, 
Your  hearts  Fll  (lamp  out  with  my  horfe's  heels. 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  brave  Salifbury  into  this  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  daflard  Frenchmen  dare. 

[Alarm,     Exeunt^  bearing  out  the  bodies, 

^  Pucelle  or  Pufel, — ]  I  know  not  what  pujfel  is :  perhaps  it 
fhould  be  pucelle  or  puzzle.  Something  with  a  meaning  it  ftiould 
be,  but  a  very  poor  meaning  will  ferve.      Johnsjn. 

It  fliould  be  remember'd,  that  in  Shakefpeare's  time  the  word 
Dauphin  was  always  written  Dolphin.     Steevens. 

Pu/J'el  means  a  dirty  'voench  or  a  drah.     In  a  tranflation  from 

Stephens'" s  Apclogy  for  Herodotus,   in  1607,  p.  98,  we  read, 

"  Some  filthy  queans,  efpecially  our  Puzzles  ol  Paris,  ufe  this 
^*  other  theft."      Tollet. 

So  Stubbs,  inh.h  JnatoTrJe  of  Jhufes,  1595. —  *'  No  nor  yet 
'*  any  droye  nor  puzzel  in  the  country  buc  will  carry  a  nofe-gay 
^'  in  her  h^nd."     Steevens. 

SCENE 
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SCENE      V. 
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Here  an  alarm  again  -,  and  Talbot  purfueth  the  Dauphin^ 
and  driveth  him  :  then  enter  Joan  la  Pucelky  driving 
EngliJJjmen  before  her.     'Then  enter  Talbot, 

TaL  Where  is  my  ftrength,   my  valour,  and  my 
force  ? 
Our  Englifh  troops  retire,  I  cannot  Hay  them  : 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chafeth  them. 

Enter  Pucelle. 

Here,  here,  fhe  comes. — I'll  have  a  bout  with  thee; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee. 
5  Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch. 
And  firaitway  give  thy  foul  to  him  thou  ferv'fc. 

Pucel.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I,  that  muft  difgrace 
thee„  [They  fight, 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  fuffer  hell  fo  to  prevail  ? 
My  bread  FU  burft  with  draining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  fhoulders  crack  my  arms  afunder. 
But  I  will  chaftife  this  high-minded  flrumpet. 

TuceL  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  comx, 
I  muft  go  vi6lual  Orleans  forthwith. 

[^AJhort  alarm.     Then  enters  the  town  with  foldiers, 
O'ertake  me  if  thou  canft  ♦,  I  fcorn  thy  ftrength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-ftarved  mien ; 
Help  Salifbury  to  make  his  teftament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  fnall  be.  [Exit  Pucelle. 

Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  v/heel ; 
I  knov/  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  v/itch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  ftie  lifts. 
So  bees  with  fmoke,  and  doves  with  noifome  ftench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houfes,  driven  away. 

5  Blood  ivill  I  dra-iv  on  thee^ — ]  The  ruperjRiition  of  thofe 
times  taught  that  he  that  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was 
free  from  her  power.     Johnson. 

They 
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They  call'd  us  for  our  ficrcenefs,  Englifh  dogs. 
Now,  like  their  whelps,  we  crying  run  aWay. 

\^A  Jbort  alarm. 
Hark,  countrymen  !    either  renew  the  fight^ 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  foil,  give  fheep  in  lion's  (lead. 
Sheep  run  not  half  fo  timerous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horfe,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard, 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-fubdued  (laves. 

[Jlarm,     Here  another  Jkirmijb* 
It  will  not  be  :  retire  into  your  trenches  : 
You  all  confented  unto  Salifbury's  death, 
For  none  would  ftrike  a  ftroke  in  his  revenge.— 
Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans, 
In  fpight  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do, 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salifbury ! 
The  fhame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[^Exit  Talhot, 
[Jlarm,  retreat,  flourijh. 

SCENE      VI. 

Enter  on  the  njcall-,  Pucelle,  Dauphin,  Reignier,  Alenfon^ 
and  foldiers, 

Pucel.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 

Refcu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  Englifh  wolves  : 

Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 

Ban.  Divineft  creature,  bright  Aftn-Ea's  daughter. 
How  fhall  I  honour  thee  for  this  fuccefs  ? 
Thy  promifes  are  ^  like  Adonis'  sardens^ 

That 

^  —  like  Adcni:^  gardcn:>^  It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  take 
notice  of  a  dilpute  between  four  critics,  of  very  diiFerent  orders, 
upon  this  very  important  point  of  the  gardetis  of  Adonis,  Milton 
had  faid, 

Spot  jnore  delicious  than  thofe  gardens  feigri  d. 

Or  of  rcvl-ud  Adonis,   or  ■■■    ' 
which  Dr.  Bentley  pronounces    fpurious  ;   for  that  the  KTiiroe-^ 
^J'coytcPc^,  the  gardens  of  Adonis.,  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek 
^writers,  Plato,  Fhtarch,  ^V,  vjere  ngthi'ng  but  portable  earthen 

pots. 
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That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.— » 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetefs  ! — 
Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  bieifed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  ftate. 

fotSy  ^ivlth  foms  lettice  or  fennel  groixijig  hi  them.  On  his  yearly 
fejlvval  e^uery  'vjoman  carried  one  of  them  for  Adonis'  ^jorfhip  ;  be- 
caufe  Venus  had  once  laid  hi?n  in  a  lettice  bed.  The  next  day  they 
n,vere  thro^jjn  anjuay.  ^c.  To  this  Dr.  Pearce  replies,  That  this 
account  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis  is  rights  and  yet  Milton  may  be  de- 
fended for  'what  he  fays  of  them  :  for  ivhy  (fays  he)  did  the  Gre- 
cians on  Adonis''  fe/ti<val  carry  thefe  fmall  gardens  about  in  honour  of 
him  i'  It  'ujas,  becaufe  they  had  a  tradition,  that,  vjhen  he  nvas 
ali<ve^  he  delighted  in  gardens,  and  had  a  magnifcent  one  :  for  proof 
of  this  ^-uje  ha<ve  Fliny  s  njoords,  xix.  4.  *'  Antiquitas  nihil  prius 
•*  mirata  eft  qiiam  Hefperidum  hortos,  ac  regum  Adonidis 
*'  &  Alcinoi.'*  One  would  now  think  the  queftion  well  de- 
cided :  but  Mr.  Theobald  comes,  and  will  needs  be  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's  fecond.  A  learned  and  re<verend  ge7itleman  {{2.y^\iZ)  ha~jing 
attempted  to  impeach  Dr.  Bentley  of  error,  for  maintaining  that 
there  never  was  existent  any  magnificent  or  fpacious  gardens  of 
Adonis,  an  opinion  in  nvhich  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  fecond  the 
doSior,  I  thought  myfelf  concerned,  in  fome  part,  to  'weigh  thofe  au- 
thorities alledged  by  the  objeSior,  &c.  The  reader  fees  that  Mr. 
Theobald  miftakes  the  very  queftion  in  difpute  between  thefe 
two  truly  learned  men,  which  was  not  whether  Adonis'  gardens 
Kvere  e-z/er  exifient,  but  whether  there  was  a  tradition  of  any  cele- 
brated gardens  culti'vated  by  Adcnis.  For  this  would  fufHciently 
juftify  Milton's  mention  of  them,  together  with  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous,  confefled  by  the  poet  himfelf  to  be  fabulous.  But 
hear  their  own  words.  There  nvas  no  fuch  garden  (fays  Dr. 
Bentley)  e^ver  exifient,  or  even  feign'd.  He  adds  the  latter 
part,  as  knowing  that  that  would  juftify  the  poet ;  and  it  is  on 
that  aftertion  only  that  his  adverfary  Dr.  Pearce  joins  ilTue  with 
him.  Why  (fays  he)  did  they  carry  the  finall  earthen  gardens  F  It 
'was  becaufe  they  had  a  tradition,  that  ^f>jhen  ali've  he  delighted 
in  gardens.  Mr.  Theobald,  therefore,  miftaking  the  queftion, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  all  he  fays,  in  his  long  note  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  volume,  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  it  being  to  ftiew 
that  Dr.  Pearce's  quotations  from  Pliny  and  others,  do  not 
prove  the  real  exifience  of  the  gardens.  After  thefe,  comes  the 
Oxford  Editor  ;  and  he  pronounces  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley 
againft  Dr.  Pearce,  in  thefe  words,  The  gardens  of  Adonis  ^ojcre 
never  reprefetited  under  any  local  dcfcription.  But  whether  this 
was  faid  at  hazard,  or  to  contradift  Dr.  Pearce,  or  to  reftify 
Mr.  Theobald's  miftake  of  the  queftion,  it  is  fo  obfcurely  ex- 
prefied,  that  one  can  hardly  determine.     Wap.burton. 
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Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the 
town  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feall  and  banquet  in  the  open  llreets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and 

When  they  Ihall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Dau.  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won  y 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her. 
And  all  the  priefls  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procellion  fing  her  endlefs  praife. 
A  ftatelicr  pyramid  to  her  I'll  rear, 
7  Than  Rhodope's,  or  Memphis',  ever  was  ! 
In  memory  of  her,  when  flie  is  dead. 
Her  afhes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jeweFd  coffer  of  Darius 
Tranfported,  fhall  be  at  high  feitivals. 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  St.  Dennis  will  we  cry, 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  ill  all  be  France's  faint. 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 
After  this  golden  day  of  vidory.     {Flourijh,   Exeunt] 

'  Than  Rhodope's^ — ]  Rhodope  was  a  famous  ftrumpet,  who 
acquired  great  riches  by  her  trade.  One  of  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis  was  raifed  by  the  prollitution  of  the  king's  daughter. 
I  think  he  means  to  call  her  llrumpet  all  the  while  he  is  making 
this  loud  praife  of  her.     Johnson. 

R.hodope  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  The  Cojilj  Whore, 
1633. 

— — — "  a  bafe  Rhodope, 

*'  Whofe  body  is  as  common  as  the  fea 
*'  Ir  the  receipt  of  every  luftful  fpring." 


ACT 
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A  C  T    II.      S  C  E  N  E    I. 

[Before  Orleans. 
Enter  a  French  Serjeant  with  two  Centinels, 

Serjeant. 

SIRS,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noife,  or  foldier  you  perceive 
Near  to  the  wall,  by  fome  apparent  fign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

Cent,  Serjeant,  you  fhall.   [Exit  Serjeant.']  Thus  are 
poor  fervitors 
(When  others  fleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Conilrain'd  to  watch  in  darknefs,  rain,  and  cold. 

Enter  ^albot^  Bedford^  and  Burgundy^  with  fcaling 
ladders.    Their  drums  beating  a  dead  march. 

Tal.  Lord  regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy,— 
By  whofe  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  fecure. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banquetted  : 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity. 
As  fitting  beft  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contriv'd  by  art,  and  baleful  forcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France  !  how  much  he  wrongs  his 
fame, 
Defpairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell  ? 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  fo  pure  ? 

Tal.  A  m.aid,  they  fay. 

Bed.  A  m.aid  !  and  be  fo  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God,  fhe  prove  not  mafculine  ere  long ! 
If  underneath  the  flandard  of  the  French 
She  carry  armour,  as  fhe  hath  begun. 

Vol.  VI.  M  fal 
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Tal.  Well,   let  them   praclife   and  converfe  with 
Ipirits : 
God  is  our  fortreis-,  in  whofe  conquering  name 
Let  us  refolve  to  fcale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Afcend,  brave  Talbot  -,  we  will  follow  thee. 
Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  guefs. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  feveral  ways : 
That  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rife  againfl  their  force. 
Bed.  Agreed  -,  I'll  to  yon  corner. 
Bur.  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,   or  make  his 
orrave.-— 
Now,  Salifoury  !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  Englifh  Henry,  fliall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

Cent,  [ivilbin.']  Arm,  arm  !  the  enemy  doth  make 
affauit ! 
[The  Engl^Jh^  fcaling  the  wallsy  cry^  St,  George  I 
A  "Talbot  f 

The  French  leap  over  the  walls  in  their  Jhirts.  Enter ^ 
feveral  ivays^  Bajlard^  Alenfon.^  Reignier.,  half  ready ^ 
and  half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what  all  ^  unready  fo  ? 
Baft.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'fcap'd  fo  well. 
Reig.  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds, 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamiber-doors. 

Alen,  Of  all  exploits,  fmce  firil  I  follow'd  arms, 

^  —  unready  fo  f'\     Unready  was   the  current  word  in  thofc 
times  for  undrcj?d.     Johnson. 

So  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,    1638. 

"  Enter  Sixtus,  2.116.  hucxtzc  unready .^* 
So  in  The  tnjoo  Maids  cf  Mcre-clackey    2609. 

*'  Enter  James  unready  in  his  night-cap,  g;?,rterlers,"  l£c. 

bTEEVENS. 

Ne'er 
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Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  defperate  than  this. 

BgJI.  I  think,-  this  Talbot  is  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  fure,  favour  him. 

Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles;  I  marvel  how  he  fped. 

Enter  Charles  and  Joan 

Bdft'  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defenfive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didft  thou  at  firft,  to  flatter  us  withal. 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 
That  now  our  lofs  might  be  ten  times  as  much  ? 

Tucel.  Wherefore   is   Charles    impatient   with  his 
friend  ? 
At  all  timxs  will  you  have  my  power  alike  } 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  muft  I  flill  prevail. 
Or  will  ycu  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  foldiers  !   had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  fudden  mifchief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alenfon,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  fafely  kept. 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  fliamefully  furpriz'd. 

Bafi.  Mine  was  fecure. 

Reig.  And  fo  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And,  for  myfelf,  moft  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  own  quarter,  and  mine  own  precindl, 
I  was  employ'd  in  paffing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  centinels  : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  fhould  they  firfl  break  in  ? 

Rucel.  Queilion,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  cafe. 
How,  or  which  way ;  'tis  fure,  they  found  fome  part 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  reils  no  other  fhift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  foldiers,  fcatter'd  and  difpers'd. 
And  lay  ne  /  platforms  to  endamage  them, 

M  2  Alarum, 
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Alarm.    Enter  a  Soldier  crying^  a  "T allot  I  a  Talbot ! 
they  fly.,  leaving  their  cloaths  behind. 

Sol.  I'll  be  fo  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  ferves  me  for  a  fword  j 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  fpoils, 
Ufing  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  \^Ei<it. 

SCENE        II. 

ne  fame. 
Enter  Talbot^  Bedford^  Burgundy^  &c. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whofe  pitchy  mantle  ov^r-veii'd  the  earth. 
Here  found  retreat,  and  ceafe  our  hot  purfuit. 

[^Retreat, 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salifbury  j 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place, 
The  middle  centre  of  this  curfed  town. — 
Now  have  I  pay'd  my  vow  unto  his  foul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  v/as  drawn  from  him, 
There  have  at  lead  five  Frenchmen  dy'd  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
"What  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  their  chiefeft  temple  I'll  ered 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpfe  Ihall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  v/hich,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  fack  of  Orleans  ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  mialTacre, 
I  mufe,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace  ; 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc  •, 
Nor  any  of  his  falfe  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,   lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 
Rous'd  on  the  fudden  from  their  drowfy  beds. 
They  did  amongft  the  troops  of  armed  men 
Leap  o'er  the  walls,  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur, 
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Bur.  Myfelf  (as  far  as  I  could  v/eil  difcern 
For  fmoke  and  duficy  vapours  of  the  night) 
Am  fure,  I  fcar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When,  arm  in  arm,  they  both  came  fwiftly  running 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle  doves. 
That  could  not  live  afunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  fet  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mejf,  All  hail,  my  lords  !   Which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  v/arlike  Talbot,  for  his  ads 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tal  Here  is  the  Talbot  j    Who  would  fpeak  with 
him  ? 

MeJ.  The  virtuous  lady,  countefs  of  Auvergne, 
With  modefty,  adm.iring  thy  renown. 
By  me  intreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldfl  vouchfafe 
To  vifit  her  poor  caflle  where  ihe  lies  ; 
That  flie  may  boaft  fne  hath  beheld  the  man, 
Whofe  glory  fills  the  world  v/ith  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  fo  ?    Nay,  then,  I  fee,  our  wars 
Will  turn  into  a  peaceful  comic  fport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  defpife  her  gentle  fuit. 

Tk/.  Ne'er  truft  me  then ;  for  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  v/ith  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindnefs  over  rul'd  : — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks ; 
And  in  fubmilTion  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly  •,  that  is  more  than  manners  will : 
And  I  have  heard  it  faid,  unbidden  guefts 
Are  often  welcomeft  when  they  are  gone. 

^al.  V/ell  then,  alone,  fmce  there's  no  remedy,  . 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtcfy. 

M  3  Come 
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Come  hither,  captain.  [JVhifpers.'] — You  perceive  my 
mind. 
Capt.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly. 

[JExcunt, 

SCENE       III. 

The  coiintefs  of  Auvergne^s  caftle. 

Enter  the  Coimtefs   and  her  Forter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  fo,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Port.  Madam,  I  v/ill.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid.     If  all  things  fall  out  right 
I  fhali  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit 
As  Scythian  Tomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  atchievements  of  no  lefs  account. 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witnefs  with  mJne  ears. 
To  give  their  cenfure  of  thefe  rare  reports. 

Enter  Mejjenger  and  Talbot. 

Meff. ,  Madam,  according  as  your  ladyfhip 
By  meiTage  crav'd,  fo  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.   What !  is  this  the  man  \ 

Meff.    Madam,  it  is. 

Count,  \^as  rnufing]  Is  this  the  fcourge  of  France  ? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  fo  much  fear'd  abroad 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  ftill  their  babes  ! 
I  fee  report  is  fibulous  and  falfe ; 
J  thought  I  Ihould  have  feen  fome  Hercules  •, 
A  fecond  He6lor,  for  his  grim  afpe6t. 
And  large  proportion  of  his  ftrong-knit  limbs, 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  filly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  wrizled  fhrimp 
Should  urike  fuch  terror  in  his  enemies. 

Toh  Madam,   I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you  : 
But  fmce  your  ladyihip  is  not  at  leifure, 
I'll  fort  fbme  other  time  to  vifit  you. 

Coun^^ 
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Count.  What  means  he  now  ?  Go  aflc  him,  whether 
he  gees. 

Mejf.  Stay,  my  lord  Talboc  ^  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  caufe  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  fhe's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Enter  Porter  with  keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prifoner. 

Tal.  Prifoner  !   to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirily  lord  ; 
And  for  that  caufe  I  train'd  thee  to  my  houfe. 
Long  time  thy  ihadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  pidture  hangs  : 
But  now  the  fubilance  fhall  endure  the  like  ; 
And  I  will  chain  thefe  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  haft  by  tyranny,  thefe  many  years. 
Wafted  our  country,  (lain  our  citizens. 
And  fent  our  fons  and  huft)ands  captivate. 

TaL  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Count.    Laugheft   thou,  wretch  ?    thy  mirth  fhall 
turn  to  moan. 

^al.  I  laugh  to  fee  your  ladyfhip  fo  fond. 
To  think,  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  fliadow 
Whereon  to  pra6tife  your  feverity. 

Count.  Why  ?  are  not  thou  the  man  ? 

^al.  I  am,  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  fubftance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  ihadow  of  myfelf : 
You  are  deceived,  my  fubftance  is  not  here  ^ 
For  what  you  fee,  is  but  the  fmalleft  part 
And  leaft  proportion  of  humanity. 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  fuch  a  fpacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  fufticient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  ^  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce, 

*    This  7s  a  riddling  merchant ,   &c.]     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
"  What  i^ucy  merchant  was  this.'*      Steevens. 

M  4  He 
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He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  theie  contrarities  agree  ? 
Tal.  That  will  I  fhew  you  prefently. 

Winds  his  horn ;  drums  ftrike  up  ;  a  peal  of  ordnance. 
Enter  Soldiers. 
Hov/  fay  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  perfuaded, 
That  TVilbot  is  but  fhadow  of  himfelf  ? 
Thefe  are  his  fubftance,  finews,  arms,  and  (Irength, 
"With  which  he  yoaketh  your  rebellious  necks  j 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  fubverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  defolate. 

Cciint.  Vidorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abufe  : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  lefs  than  fame  hath  bruited. 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  fnape. 
Let  my  prefumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  forry  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

'Tal.  Be  not  difmay'd,  fair  lady,  nor  mifconflrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mifbake 
The  outward  compofition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me ; 
Nor  other  fatisfadion  do  I  crave. 
But  only  (v/ith  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taile  of  your  wine,  and  fee  what  cates  you  have  ; 
For  foldiers'  fcomachs  always  ferve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feaft  fo  great  a  v/arrior  in  my  houfe.         [Exeunt, 

S     C     E     N     E       IV. 

London.      The  'Temple  garden. 

Enter  the  earls  of  Somerfet^  Suffolk.,  and  Warwick ; 
Richard  Plant agenet^  Vernon^  and  another  Lawyer. 

Plant.  Great  lords  and  gentlem.en,  what  means  this 
filence  ? 
Dare  no  m.an  anfwer  in  a  cafe  of  truth  } 

Suf.  Within  the  Temple-hall  we  were  too  loud  ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plant. 
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Plant.  Then  fay  at  once,  if  I  maintain'd  the  truth  -, 
'  Or  elfe  was  wrangflino;  Somerfet  in  the  error  ? 

Suf. .  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law  j 
I  never  yet  could  frame  my  wall  to  it  -, 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,   then  be- 
tween us. 

TVar.  Between  two  hawks,  which  files  the  hig-her 
pitch, 
Eetv/een  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  v/hich  bears  the  better  temper. 
Between  two  horfes,  which  doth  bear  him  bell. 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merrieft  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  fome  fliallow^  Ipirit  of  judgment ; 
But  in  thefe  nice  fharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wifer  than  a  daw. 

Plant.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance  : 
The  truth  appears  fo  naked  on  my  fide. 
That  any  pur-blind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  my  fide  it  is  fo  well  apparcll'd, 
So  clear,  fo  fhining,  and  fo  evident, 
That  it  v/ill  glimmer  thro'  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plant.  Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd,  and  fo  loth  to 
fpeak. 
In  dumb  fignificants  proclaim  your  thoughts, 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-born  gentlem.an. 
And  ftands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  fuppofe  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
*  From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rofe  with  me. 

Som, 

'  All  tiie  editions  read, 

Or  elfe  <was  ^wrangling  Somerfet  ith^  error  ? 
Here  is  apparently  a  want  of  oppofition  between  the  two  quef- 
tions.     I  once  read, 

Or  elfe  ujas  ivranglhig  Somerfet  i'th'  right  ?       Johnson. 
Sir  T.  HaniBer  would  read, 

And  '-was  not  Steev    ns. 

*  From  off  this  hriar  pluck  a  wuhite  rofe  n.vith   me,"]    This  is 
given  as  the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the  houfe  of  York 

and 
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Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterei*. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rofe  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

JVar.  3 1  love  no  colours  ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  bafe  infinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rofe  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I  pluck  this  red  rofe  with  young  Somerfet  % 
And  fay,  withal,  I  think,  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,    lords  and  gentlemen  ;    and  pluck  no 
more. 
Till  you  conclude,  that  he,  upon  whofe  fide 
The  feweft  rofes  are  crop'd  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

and  Lancarter,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.  But 
the  proverbial  expreiTion  of  faying  a  thing  under  the  rojey  I  am 
perfuaded,  came  from  thence.  When  the  nation  had  ranged 
itfelf  into  two  great  fadions,  under  the  --white  and  red  rofe,  and 
were  perpetually  plotting  and  counterplotting  againil  one  an- 
other, then,  v.'hen  a  matter  of  faction  was  communicated  by 
either  party  to  his  friend  in  the  fame  quarrel,  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  add,  that  h^faid  it  under  the  rc/e;  meaning  that,  as 
it  concerned  the  faction,  it  was  religioufly  to  be  kept  fecret. 

Warburton. 
This  is  ingenious !  What  pity,  that  it  is  not  learned  too  ? — 
The  rofe  (as  the  fables  fay)  v/as  the  fymbol  of  hlence,  and  con- 
fecrated  by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks  of 
his  mother.  So  common  a  book  as  Lloyd's  diclionary  might 
have  initrucled  Dr.  Warburton  in  this.  "  Huic  Harpocrati  Cu- 
**  pido  veneris  fii.  parentis  fuaj  rofam  dedit  in  munus,  ut  fcili- 
f^  cet  fi  quid  licentius  didtum,  vel  actum  fit  in  convivio,  fciant 
?*  tacenda  elTe  omnia.  Atque  idcirco  veteres  ad  iinem  convivii 
^*'  /lib  rcfa,  Anglice  tmder  the  rofe,  tranfafta  efie  omnia  ante  di- 
**  greffum  contellabantur ;  cujus  formae  vis  eadem  effet,  atque 
.*'  irta,  Mi3-a  ix':Ay,:',a.  a-vfj.T:ir-.)/.  Probant  hauc  rem  vcrfus  qui  rc- 
**  periuntur  in  marmore  : 

*'   E<1  rofa  flos  veneris,  cujus  quo  furta  laterent 

'*  Harpocrati  matris  dona  dicavit  amor. 
"  Inde  rofam  menfis  hofpes  fufpendit  amicis, 
**  Convivas  ut  fub  ea  dida  tacenda  fciant." 

Uptqk. 
^  /  lo-ue  no  colours  ; — ]     Colours  is  here  ufed  anibiguoully  for 
tints  and  deceits.     Johnson. 

Som, 
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Som,  Good  mailer  Vernon,  it  is  4  well  objedled; 
If  I  have  feweft,  I  fiibfcribe  in  filence. 

Plant.  And  I. 

Ver.  Then  for  the  truth  and  plainnefs  of  the  cafe, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blolTom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  v/hite  rofe  fide. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Left,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  v/hite  rofe  red, 
And  fail  on  my  fide  fo  againil  your  v/ill. 

Ver.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  fhali  be  furgeon  to  m.y  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  fide  where  fcill  I  am. 

Som.  \Vell,  well,  come  on :   who  elfe  ? 

Lawyer,  Unlefs  my  fcudy  and  my  books  be  fdl^G^ 
The  argum.ent,  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

\^^o  Somerfet, 
In  fign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rofe  too. 

Plant.  Nov/,  Somerfet,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

So?n.  Here  in  my  fcabbard  :  meditating  that 
Shall  dye  your  white  rofe  to  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
rofes  \ 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnefling 
The  truth  on  our  fide. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 
'Tis  not  for  fear  ;   but  anger,  that  thy  cheeks 
Blufh  for  pure  fhame,  to  counterfeit  our  rofes ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confefs  thy  error. 

Plant.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  canker,  Somerfet  ? 

Som.  Hath  not  thy  rofe  a  thorn,  Plantagenent  } 

Plant.  Ay,   fharp    and  piercing   to  maintain   his 
truth  ; 
Whiles  thy  confuming  canker  eats  his  falfhood. 

Som,  Well,  ril  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding 
rofes, 

*  — ^vell  ohjecfed 'j'l    Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  juftlypro- 
pofed.     Johnson, 

That 
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That  Hiall  maintain  what  I  have  faid  is  true. 
Where  falle  Piantagenet  dare  not  be  feen. 

Plant.  Now  by  this  maiden  blolTom  in  my  hand, 
5 1  fcorn  thee  and  thy  fafliion,  peevifh  boy. 

Suf.  Turn  not  thy  fcorns  this  way,  Piantagenet. 

Plant.  Proud  Pool,   I  will ;    and  fcorn   both  him 
and  thee. 

Suf.  rU  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  de  la  Pool ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman  by  converfmg  with  him. 

JVar.  Now,   by  God's   will,    thou  wrong'il  him, 
Somerfet  -, 
His  grandfather  was  Lyonel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  fon  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England  ^ 
^  Spring  creftlefs  yeomen  from  fo  deep  a  root  ? 

.  Plant.  7  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 

r  durft  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  fay  thus. 

Som.  By  him  that  made    me,    I'll  maintain   my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Chriflendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treafon  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And  by  his  treafon  ftand'ft  not  thou  attainted, 
^  Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 

5  I /corn  thee  pjid  thy  fajhion^ — ]  So  the  old  copies  read,  and 
rightly.  Mr.  Theobald  altered  it  to  fadtion,  not  confidering 
that  by  fajlnon  is  meant  the  badge  of  the  red  rofe,  which  So- 
merlet  faid  he  and  his  friends  ihould  be  diftinguilh'd  by.  But 
Mr.  Theobald  afks,  T/'fadion  ijcas  not  the  true  readings  -cvhy  Jhould 
Siiffolk  immediately  reply. 

Turn  not  thy  fcorns  this  vjay,   Piantagenet  ? 
Why?   becaufe  Piantagenet  had  called  Somerfet,  v/ith  whom 
Suffolk  fided,  pee-vijh  boy.     War  bur  ton. 

Mr.  Pope  had  BXi^rtdi  fajh ion  to  pajjion.     Johnson. 

^  Spring  crejllefs  yeomen ]  i.  e.  thofe  who  have  no  right  to 

arms.     Warburton. 

7  He  hears  him  on  the  place"* s  pri-vilege,']  The  Temple,  being 
a  religious  houfe,  was  an  afylum,  a  place  of  exemption,  from 
violence,  revenge,  and  bloodfhed.     Johnson. 

*  Corrupted,  and  exempt — ]     Exempt y  for  excluded. 

Warburton. 

His 
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His  trefpafs  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood  ^ 
And,  till  thou  be  reftor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plant.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted  ; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treafon,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerfet, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Pool,  and  you  youi*felf, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 
9  To  fcourge  you  '  for  this  apprehenfion  : 
Look  to  it  well,  and  fay,  you  are  well  warn'd. 

Som.  Ay,  thou  ihalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  ftill. 
And  know  us,  by  thefe  colours,  for  thy  foes ; 
For  thefe  my  friends,  in  fpight  of  thee,  Hiall  wear. 

Plant,  And,  by  my  foul,  this  pale  and  angry  rofe. 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate. 
Will  1  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear  ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourilh  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suf.  Go  forwards,  and  be  choak'd  with  thy  am- 
bition ! 
And  fo  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [Exit, 

Som,  Have  with  thee.  Pool. — Farewell,  'ambitious 
Richard,  \_Exit, 

Plant,  How  I  am  brav'd,   and  muft  perforce  en- 
dure it ! 

War,  This  blot,  that  they  objed:  againft  your  houfe. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Cali'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchefter  and  Glo'iler : 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  fignal  of"  my  love  to  thee. 
Againfl  proud  Somerfet  and  V/iiliam  Pool 

^  To  fcourge  you  for  this  apprehen/i07i : — ]  Thourjh  this  word 
poflefTcs  all  the  copies,  I  am  perfuaded  it  did  not  come  from 
the  author.  I  have  ventur'd  to  read,  reprehenfion  :  and  Planta- 
genet  means,  that  Somerfet  had  reprehended  or  reproach'd  him 
with  his  father,  the  earl  of  Cambridge's  treafon.     Theobald. 

'  "-^  for  this  apprehenjton  :'\    Apprehenfion,  i^  e.  opinion. 

Y/areurton. 

Yfill 
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Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rofe  : 
And  here  I  prophefy, — This  brawl  to-day 
Grov/n  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple-garden, 
Shall  fend,  between  the  red  rofe  and  the  white, 
A  thoufand  fouls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plant.  Good  mailer  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  ilill  will  I  wear  the  fame. 

Lawyer.  And  fo  v/ill  I. 

Plant.  Thanks,  gentle  Sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  fay. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.     \_Exeunt. 

SCENE      V. 

A  room  in  the  Tower, 

^  Enter  Mortimer.^  hr ought  in  a  chair .^  and  Jailors, 

Mor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 
^  Let  dying  Mortimer  here  reft  himfelf — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprifonment : 
And  thefe  grey  locks,  the  3  purfuivants  of  death, 
Ncfior-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 

'  Enter  Mortimer, — ]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Ms  MSS.  notes,  ob- 
ferves,  that  Shakefpeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  hiftory, 
to  introduce  this  fcene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard  Planta- 
genet.  Edmund  Mortimer  ferved  under  Henry  V.  in  1422, 
and  died  unconfined  in  Ireland  in  1424.  Holinfhed  fays,  that 
Mortimer  was  one  of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  V. 

Steevens. 

"  Let  dpng  Mortimer  here  rc.fi  himfcJf. — ]  I  know  not  whether 
Milton  did  not  take  from  this  hint  the  lines  with  which  he 
opens  his  tragedy.     Johnson. 

Rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  lall  fcene  of  the  third  ad 
of  the  Phirnijfa  of  Euripides. 

'0>t>3j!.X/xoc  eT  5-y,   vaySaraiajv  cicrT^QV  ocg, 

Steevens. 
"  —  piirfui^jants  of  death,']    Purfuivants.     The  heralds  that, 
forerunning  death,  proclaim  its  approach.     Johnson. 

z  Argue 
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Argue  the  end  of  4  Edmund  Mortimer. 

Thefe  eyes,  like  lamps  vvhofe  wafting  oil  is  fpent. 

Wax  dim,  5  as  drawing  to  their  exigent. 

Weak  ilioulders  over- borne  with  burdening  grief; 

^  And  pithlefs  arms,  like  to  a  wir.her'd  vine 

That  droops  his  faplefs  branches  to  the  ground.—' 

Yet  are  thefe  feet,  whofe  ftrengthlefs  ftay  is  numb. 

Unable  to  fupport  this  lump  of  clay, 

Swift-winged  with  defire  to  get  a  grave ; 

As  witting,  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  m.y  nephew  come  ? 

Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come  : 
We  lent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber. 
And  anfwer  was  return'd,  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough ;  my  foul  then  fhall  be  fatisfy'd. — 
Poor  gentleman  !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  hrft  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whofe  glory  I  was  great  in  arms) 
This  loathfom  fequeftration  have  I  had  •, 
And  even  fince  then  hath  Richard  been  obfcur'd, 
Depriv'd  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now  the  arbitrator  of  defpairs, 
7  Juft  Death,  kind  umpire  of  mens'  miferies. 
With  fweet  enlargement  doth  difm.ifs  me  hence. 
I  would  his  troubles  likewife  were  expir'd, 
That  fo  he  might  recover  what  was  ioil. 

EnUr  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come. 
Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend  ^  Is  he  come  ? 

*  — Edmund  Mortimer. 1  This  Edmund  Mortimer,  when  king 
Richard  11.  fet  out  upon  his  f^itallrirn  expedition,  was  declared 
by  that  prince  heir  apparent  to  the  crov/n  :  for  which  reafon 
K.  Henry  IV.  and  V.  took  care  to  keep  him  in  prifon  during 
their  whole  reigns.     Theobald, 

5  — as  dra^Tving  to  thsir  exigent.^     Exigent,  end.      Jokn'SON. 

^  And  pithlefs  arms, ]     Pith  was  ufed  for  marronx:,  and, 

figuratively,  tox  Jlrength.      Johnson. 

7  Juft  Death,  kind  umpire  of  mens'' miferies^  That  is,  he  that 
terminates  or  concludes  mif;;ry.  The  exprefTion  is  harlh  and 
forced.      Johnson. 

Flant. 
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Plant.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-defpifed  Richard,  comes. 

Mo7'.  Direct  mine  arms,  1  may  em.brace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bofom  ipend  my  lateft  gafp. 
Oh,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks. 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kifs. 
And  now  declare,  fweet  ftem  from  York's  great  ftock, 
Why  didil  thou  fay,  of  late  thou  wert  defpis'd  ? 

Plant.  Firft,  lean  thine  aged  back  againft  mine  arm ; 
And,  in  that  eafe,  ^  I'll  tell  thee  my  dif-eafe. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  cafe. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerfet  and  me : 
Amongil  which  terms,  he  us'd  his  lavifh  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death ; 
"Which  obloquy  fet  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Elfe  v/ith  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father's  fake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  fake,  declare  the  caufe 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lofl  his  head. 

Mor.  This  caufe,  fair  nephew,  that  imprifon'd  me. 
And  hath  detain'd  mic  all  my  fiow'ring  youth 
Within  a  loathfome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  curfed  inftrument  of  his  deceafe. 

Plant.  Difcover  more  at  large  what  caufe  that  was. 
For  I  am  ignorant  and  capnot  guefs. 

Mor.  I  will  •   if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not,  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Flenry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  coufin  Richard,  Edward's  fon. 
The  firft- begotten,  and  the  lavrful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  defcent : 
During  whofe  reign  the  Pexxies  of  the  north. 
Finding  his  ufurpation  moil  unjufb, 
Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 
The  reafon  mov'd  thefe  warlike  lords  to  this, 

^  —  /'//  tell  thee  my  d}f-eafeP\    Difeafe  feems  tO  be  here  uneaji- 
nefs  or  diJcontt,?if.      Johnson. 

Was, 
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Was,  for  that  (young  king  Richard  thus  remov'd, 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage  j 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lyonel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  fon 
To  king  Edward  the  Third  •,  whereas  he 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
Being  but  the  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark ;  as,  9  in  this  haughty  great  attempt 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir  ; 
1  loft  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  tlie  Fifth, 
Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke,  did  reign. 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge — then  deriv'd 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York- 
Marrying  my  filler,  that  thy  mother  was, 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  difcrefs. 
Levied  an  army  %  weening  to  redeem 
And  have  inftall'd  me  in  the  diadem  : 
But,  as  the  refl,  fo  fell  that  noble  earl, 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  refled,  v/ere  fupprefs'd. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  lail. 

Mor.  True ;  and  thou  feefl,  that  I  no  iillie  have  ; 
And  that  my  fainting  v/ords  do  warrant  death. 
^  Thou  art  my  heir.     The  reft  I  wifli  thee  gather : 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  ftudious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonifhments  prevail  with  m.e  : 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  lefs  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor.  With  filence,  nephev/,  be  thou  politic  : 
Strong-fixed  is  the  houfe  of  Lancafrer, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 

5   — in  this  haughty  great  attempt']   Haughty  is  high.    Johnson". 

*   Thou  art  my  heir.     The  refi  I  n^vijh  thee  gather :]    T'he  fenfe 

is,  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  heir;  the  confequences  which 

,  may  be  colle£ted  from  thence,  I  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw. 

Revisal. 

Vol.  VI.  N  But 
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But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence  ; 

As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy*d 

With  long  continuance  in  a  fettled  place. 

Plan.  O,  uncle,  would  fome  part  of  my  young  years- 
Might  but  redeem  the  paiTage  of  your  age ! 

Mor,  Thou  doft  then  wrong  me,  as  the  flaught'rer 
doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  forrow  for  my  good  ; 
Only  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  fo  tlirewell ;  ^  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 
And  profperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war !       [Dies. 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting  foul! 
In  prifon  hail  thou  fpent  a  pilgrim.age, 
And,  like  a  hermit,  over-paft  thy  days. — 
Well  •,  I  will  lock  his  counfel  in  my  bread ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  reft. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence  ;  and  I  myfelf 
Will  fee  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 
3  Here  dies  the  dufky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
^  Choak'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  fort : — 

And,. 

*  —  and  fair  he  all  thy  hopes,]  Mortimer  knew  Plantagenet's 
hopes  were  fair,  but  that  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Lancaftrian 
linedifppoLnted  them  :  fure,  he  would  wiih,  that  his  nephew's 
fair  hopes  might  have  a  fair  ifTue.  I  am  perfuaded  the  poet 
wrote  J 

and  fair  befal  thy  hopes  i       Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr. 
Warburton.  I  do  not  fee  how  the  readings  diiFer  in  fenfe.  Fair 
IS  lucky,  ox  profperous.     So  we  fay,  ayi?/>  wind,  an dy^^zzV  fortune. 

Johnson. 

3  Here  dies  the  dufy  torch — ]  The  image  is  of  a  torch  jull 
extinguilhfcd,  and  yet  fmoaking.  But  we  lliould  read  lies  in- 
flead  of  dies.  For  when  a  dead  man  is  reprefented  by  an  ex« 
tinguifned  torch,  we  muft  fay  the  torch  lies  :  when  an  extin- 
guiftied  torch  is  compared  to  a  dead  man,  we  mull  fay  the  torch 
dies.  The  reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  integrity  of  metaphor  re- 
quires that  the  terms  proper  to  the  thing  illujlrating,  not  the 
iWmg  iUif  rated,  be  employed.     Warburton. 

'^  Choalid  n,<jith  ambitio?i  of  the  meaner  fort. — ]  We  are  to  un- 
deriland  the  fpeaker  asrefledting  on  the  ill  fortune  of  Mortimer, 

in 
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And,  for  thofe  wrongs,  thofe  bitter  injuries, 

V/hich  Somerfet  hath  offer'd  to  my  hovrie. 

r  doubt  not  but  v/ith  honour  to  redrefs  : 

And  therefore  hafte  I  to  the  parliament ; 

Either  to  be  refrored  to  my  blood, 

5  Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good.     [Exit, 


ACT    III.      SCENE    I. 

The  parliament, 

Flcurijh,  Enter  king  Henry,,  Exeter,,  Gloucefter,  IVin- 
chejier^  TFarwick^  Somerfet,^  Suffolk^  and  Richard 
Tlantagenet.  Gloucefter  offers  to  put  up  a  bill;  Win- 
ch ejier  fnatches  it^  and  tears  it, 

Winchester. 

GO M ' S T  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  ftudioufly  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Glo'fter  ?    If  thou  canft  accufe, 
Or  aught  intend'fi:  to  lay  unto  my  charge. 
Do  it  without  invention  fuddenly  ; 
As  I  with  fudden  and  extemporal  fpeech 
Purpofe  to  anfwer  what  thou  canft  objedt. 

Glou.  Prefumptuous  prieft !  this  place  commands 
my  patience, 

in  being  always  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Percles  of  the  north  in 
their  rebellious  intrigues ;  rather  than  in  afTerting  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  in  fupport  of  his  own  princely  ambition. 

Warburton. 
5  In  the  former  editions : 

Or  make  my  will  th^  ad-vantage  of  my  good.^  So  all  the 
printed  copies ;  but  with  Ytry  little  regard  to  the  poet's  mean- 
ing.    I  read, 

07-  make  my  ill  th^  advantage  of  my  good. 
Thus  we  recover  the  antithejls  of  the  exprcifion.      Thbosald. 

N  2  Or 
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Or  thou  fhouldft  find,  thou  haft  difhonour'd  me. 
Think  not,  altho'  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearfe  the  method  of  my  pen. 
No,  prelate  -,  fuch  is  thy  audacious  wickednefs, 
Thy  lewd,  peftiferous,  and  difTentious  pranks. 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  moft  pernicious  ufurer ; 
Frov/ard  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  •, 
Lafcivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  befeems 
A  man  of  thy  profelTion  and  degree  : 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what's  more  manifeft  ? 
In  that  thou  laid'll  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London- brids-e,  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Befide,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  fifted. 
The  king,  the  fovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  fwelling  heart. 

Win.  Glo'iler,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchfafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  fliall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  perverfe,  ambitious. 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  ami  I  fo  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  feek  not  to  advance 
Or  raife  myfelf,  but  keep  my  v/onted  calling  ? 
And  for  difTention,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,  except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends  ; 
It  is  not  that  which  hath  incens'd  the  duke  : 
It  is,  becaufe  no  one  ihould  fway  but  he  •, 
No  one,  but  he,  fhould  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breaft. 
And  makes  him  roar  thefe  accufations  forth. 
But  he  fhall  know,  I  am  as  good ■ 

GIou,  As  good  ?— 
Thou  baftard  of  my  grandfather  !^ — 

TVin.  Ay,  lordly  Sir  ;  for  v/haf  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glctu  Am  not  I  protedor,  faucy  prieft  ? 
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Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glou.  Yes,  as  an  out-lav/  in  a  caftle  keeps. 
And  ufeth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

IVin.  Unreverend  Glo'fcer  ! 

GIgu.  Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  fpiritual  fun6lion,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  fnall  remedy  this. 

War.   ^  Roam  thither  then. 

^  Som..  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

War.  Ay,  fee,  the  bifhop  be  not  over-borne. 

Som.  Methinks,  my  lord  ihould  be  religious  ; 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  fuch. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordfnip  fhould  be  humbler  -, 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  fo  to  plead. 

So7n.  Yes,  when  his  holy  flate  is  touch'd  fo  near. 

War.  State,  holy  or  unhallov/'d,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  grace  prote6lor  to  the  king  ? 

Rich.  '  Plantagenet,  I  fee,  mufl  hold  his  tongue; 
'  Left  it  be  faid,  Speak^  firrah.,  when  you  Jhouldy 
'  Mtifi  your  hold  verdi^  enter  talk  with  lords  ? 
'  Elfe  would  I  have  a  Piina  at  Winchefter.* 

o 

K.  Henry.  Uncles  of  GloTter  and  of  Winchefler, 
The  fpeciai  watchmen  of  our  Englifh  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
Oh,  what  a  fcandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  fuch  noble  peers  as  ye  fhould  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell 

*  —  Roam  thither  then."]  Roam  to  Rome.  To  roam,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  cant  of  vagabonds,  who  often 
pretended  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.     Johnson. 

-  Som.  My  lord,  it  nvere  your  duty  to  forbear?^  This  line, 
in  the  old  copy  is  joined  to  the  former  hemiflic  fpoken  by  War- 
wick. The  modern  editors  have  very  properly  given  it  to  So- 
merfet,  for  whom  it  feems  to  have  been  meant. 

Ay,  fee,   the  bijhop  be  not  o-ver-horne, 
v/as  as  erroncv^uily  given  in  the  next  fpcech  to  Somerfet  infiead 
of  Warwick,  to  whom  it  has  been  fmce  reilored.     St e evens. 


N  3  Civil 
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Civil  difTention  is  a  viperous  v/orm, 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  common-wealth. — 

[^J  noife  within  •,  Down  with  the  tawny  coats. 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 
Begun  thro'  malice  of  the  biihop's  men. 

[J  noife  again.    Stones  1    Stones  ! 

Enler  the  Mayor  of  London^  attended. 

Mayor.  Oh,  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  ! 
The  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Gio*fter's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  v/eapon, 
Have  fiird  their  pockets  full  of  pebble  fhones  ; 
And,  banding  themfelves  in  contrary  parts, 
Do  pelt  fo  faft  at  one  another's  pates. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out : 
Our  wmdov/s  are  broke  down  in  every  ftreet, 
And  we  for  fear  compell'd  to  fliut  our  fhops. 

Enter  men  in  fkirmifJj  with  bloody  pates. 

K.  Henry.  We  charge  you  on  allegiance  to  ourfelf. 
To  hold  your  flaught'ring  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 
— Pray,  uncle  Glo'fler,  mitigate  this  ftrife. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  Hones,  we'll  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  refolute. 

\_Skirr/iifo  again, 
Glou.  You  of  my  houfhold,  leave  this  peevifh  broil, 
And  fet  this  3  unaccuilom'd  fight  afide. 

3  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Juft  and  upright-,  and  for  your  royal  birth 
Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  m.ajefty : 

And  ere  that  we  v/ili  fufter  fuch  a  prince, 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  common-weal, 

^  unaccujtom  d  fight  ajtde.']     Vnaccujioni' d  is  uufeemly,  in- 
decent .     Johnson. 

To 
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To  be  dilgraced  by  4-  an  inkhorn  mate. 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  ail  will  fight, 

And  have  our  bodies  flaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

I  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead.      [Begin  again, 

GiGU.  Stay,  flay,  I  fay  ! 
And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  fay  you  do, 
Let  me  perfuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

A".  Hem-y.  O,  how  this  dilcord  doth  afUlLl;  my  foul ! 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  behold 
My  fighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  Ihould  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  fhouid  Itudy  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War,    My   lord   protector,    yield  \    yield,    Win- 
chefter; — 
Except  you  mean  with  obftinate  repulfe 
To  flay  your  Ibvereign,  and  deilroy  the  realm. 
You  fee,  what  mifchief,  aud  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  ena6led  thro'  your  enmity  •, 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirft  for  blood. 

Win,  He  fliall  fabmit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Clou.  Compaffion  on  the  king  commands  me  ftoop; 
Or  I  would  fee  his  heart  out,  ere  the  prieft 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  V/inchefter,  the  duke 
Hath  banifh'd  moody  difcontented  fury. 
As  by  his  fm.oothed  brov/s  it  doth  appear. 
Why  look  you  frill  fo  ilern  and  tragical  ? 

Glou,  Here,  Winchefter,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Henry.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort !    I  have  heard  you 
preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  fin. 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  fame  ? 

^  an  inkhorn  ?fiate,']     A  bookman.     Johnson. 

N  4  War. 
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War.    Sweet  king  !    the  bifhop    5  hath  a  kindly 
gird.— 
For  ihame,  my  lord  of  Winchefler,  relent ; 
What,  fnall  a  child  inflruft  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.  Well,  duke  of  Glo'iter,  I  will  yield  to  thee; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glou.  Ay  •,  but  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollov/  heart. 
See  here,  my  friends  and  loving  countrymen  ; 
This  token  ferveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourfelves,  and  all  our  follovvers. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  diffemble  not ! 

Win.   [/f/?de.']  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not! 

K.  Hemy,  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Glo'iler, 
How  joyful  am  I  miade  by  this  contra6l ! 
~Av/ay,  m.y  mailers !  trouble  us  no  more  -, 
But  join  in  friendfhip  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv.  Content : — I'll  to  the  furgeon's. 

2  Serv.  So  will  I. 

3  Serv.  And  I  will  fee  what  phyfic 

The  tavern  affords.  \_Exeunt. 

War.  Accept  this  fcrov/1,  moll  gracious  fovereign ; 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
"We  do  exhibit  to  your  majefly. 

Glou.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick  \  for,  fweet 
prince, 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumflance. 
You  have  g-reat  reafon  to  do  Richard  ri^-ht : 
Efpecially  for  thofe  occafions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majefly. 

K.  Henry.  And  thofe  occafions,  uncle,  were  of  force: 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleafure  is, 
That  Richard  be  reftored  to  his  blood. 

IVar.  Let  Richard  be  reftored  to  his  blood, 
^o  iiiallhis  father's  Vv^rongs  be  recompensed. 

Win.  As  will  the  reft,  fo  willeth  Winchefter, 

s  —  haih  a  kindly  gird.-*^']    i,  e.  Feels  an  eir^otion  of  kind 
r.^n^orfe,     Johnson,    ■ 

X  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  houfe  of  York,    ' 
From  whence  you  fpring  by  lineal  defcent. 

Rich.  Thy  humble  fervant  vows  obedience, 
A  nd  faithful  fervice,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Henry.  Stoop  then,   and  fet  your  knee  againfl 
my  foot  •, 
^  And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
1  gird  thee  with  the  vahant  fword  of  York : 
Rife,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rife  created  princely  duke  of  York, 

Rich.  And  fo  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall ! 
And  as  my  duty  fprings,  fo  periih  they, 
That  grudge  one  thought  againfl  your  majefly ! 

All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York! 

Som.  Periili,  bafe  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York  ! 

I4fide. 

Glou.  Now  will  it  bell  avail  your  majefly 
To  crofs  the  feas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France : 
The  prefence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongil  his  fubjedls,  and  his  loyal  friends. 
As  it  dif-animates  his  enemies. 

K.  Henry.  When  Glo'ller  fays  the  word,  king  Henry 
goes  ; 
For  friendly  counfel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Glou.  Your  fhips  already  are  in  readinefs. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 

Exe.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  feeing  v/hat  is  likely  to  enfue  : 
This  late  dilTenticn,  grown  betv/ixt  the  peers, 
Burns  under  feigned  afhes  of  forg'd  love. 
And  will  at  lafl  break  out  into  a  flame. 
■As  fefler'd  members  rot  but  by  degree?. 
Till  bones,  and  flelh,  and  fmews,  fall  away, 

^  •^T' reguerdon'—']    Recompence,  return,     JonNSor:. 

So 
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7  So  will  this  bafe  and  envious  difccrd  breed. 

And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy, 

Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  Fifth, 

"Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  iucking  babe ; — 

That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  fliali  v/in  all. 

And  Henry,  born  at  Windfor,  fhould  lofe  all : 

V/liich  is  fo  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  will),, 

His  days  may  finifh  ere  that  haplefs  time.  [Exit, 

SCENE      II. 

Changes  to  Roan  in  France, 

Enter  Joan  la  Pucelle  difguis^d^  and  foldiers  with  facks 
upon  their  hacks^  like  countrymen. 

Piicel.  Thele  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Roan, 
Through  which  our  policy  mufl  make  a  breach. 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words  ^ 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  fort  of  market-men. 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 
If  we  have  entrance  (as,  I  hope  we  fnall) 
And  that  we  find  the  flothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  fign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

I  SoL  Our  facks  fliall  be  a  means  to  fack  the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roan  ^ 
Therefore  v/e'U  knock.  [Knocks, 

Watch,  ^ui  va  la  ? 

Pucel.   Paifans^  pauvres  gens  de  France^ 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  fell  their  corn. 

Watch.  Enter,  go  in  ;  the  market- bell  is  rung. 

PuceL  Now,  Roan,  Fll  Ihake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 
ground.  [Exeunt, 

Enter'  Dauphin^  Bajlard,  and  Alenfon. 
Bail.  St.  Dennis  blefs  this  happy  flratagem  I 
And  once  again  we'll  deep  fecure  in  Roan. 

^   So  'will  this  bafe  and  cwvioiis  difccrd  hrecd.^    Thct  is,  io  wiM 
the  maiignity  of  this  difcord  propagate  itfelf  and  advance. 

Johnson. 
Bajl, 
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Bdjl,   ^  I-Iere  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  pradlifants. 
Now  Die  is  there,  how  will  fhe  fpecify 
Where  is  the  beft  and  fafeft  paffage  in  ? 

Reig.  By  thrulling  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 
Which,  once  difcern'd,  fhews,  that  her  meaning  is, 
*  No  way  to  that,  for  weaknefs,  wiiich  flie  enter'd. 

Enter  Jean  la  Pucelle  on  a  battlement^  thrujlhig  out  a 
torch  burning. 

Vucel.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Roan  unto  her  countrymen ; 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Baft.  See,  noble  Charles  !  the  beacon  of  our  friend, 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  ilands. 

Bau.  Now  Ihine  it  like  a  comet  in  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes! 

Reig.  Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends  \ 
Enter  and  cry,  'The  Dauphin  I  prefently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  Watch. 

\_An  alarm  \  Talbot  in  an  excurjion. 

Tal  France,  thou  fhalt  rue  this  treafon  with  thy 
tears. 
If  Talbot  but  furvive  thy  treachery. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  forcerefs. 
Hath  wrought  this  heliifh  mifchief  unawares, 
3  That  hardly  we  efcap'd  the  pride  of  France.    [^Exit. 

An 

*  — Here  enter*  J  Pucelle,  and  her  praSiifants.']  Fra5ltce,  in  the 
language  of  that  time,  was  treachery,  and  perhaps  in  the  fofter 
fenfe  Jiratagetn.  Praclifants  are  therefore  confederates  in  Jira- 
tagem.     Johnson. 

*  ISlo  nvay  to  that, — ]  That  is,  no  ^^ay  equal  to  that,  no  way- 
fa  fit  as  that.     Johnson. 

3  That  hardly  ^ve  efcap'd  the  pride  of  France.']  Pride  signifies 
the  haughty  po^uoer.  The  fame  fpeaker  fays  afterwards,  ad  iv. 
fcene  6. 

And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refund  thee. 
One  would  think  this  plain  enough.     But  what  won't  a  puz- 
zling critic  obfcure  !  Mr.  Theobald  fays,  Pride  of  France  is  an 

abfurd 
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An  alarm  :  excurfwns.  Enter  Bedford^  brought  in  fick^ 
in  a  chair ^  with  Talbot  and  Burgundy^  without. 
JVithin.,  Joan  la  Pucclky  Bauphin^  Bajiardy  and 
4  Aleyifon^  on  the  walls, 

Pucel.  Good  morro^y,  gallants  !  want  ye  corn  for 
bread  ? 
I  think  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  faft 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  fuch  a  rate. 
'Twas  full  of  darnel  •,  do  you  like  the  tafte  ? 

Burg,  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  fhamelefs  courtezan ! 
I  truft,  ere  long  to  choak  thee  with  thine  own. 
And  make  thee  curfe  the  harveil  of  that  corn. 

Bau.  Your  grace  may  flarve,  perhaps,  before  that 

time. 
Bed.  Oh  let  not  words,   but  deeds,  revenge  this 

treafon  ! 
Pucel.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break 
a  lance, 
And  run  a-tiit  at  death  v/ithin  a  chair  ^. 

Tal  Foul  liend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  defpight, 
Incompafs'd  v/ith  thy  luilful  paramours  ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardife  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damfel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  elfe  let  Talbot  perifh  with  his  fhame. 

Pucel  Are  you  fo  hot?    Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy 
peace  ^ 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot  and  the  reft  whifper  together  in  council. 

God  fpeed  the  parliament !  who  ftiall  be  the  fpeaker  ^ 

Tat  Dare  you  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field ! 


ahfurd  and  unmeaning  expreffion,  and  therefore  alters  it  to  prize  of 
France ;  and  in  this  is  followed  by  the  Oxford  Editor. 

WAP^.3URTON■. 

^  —  Alenfony  on  the  nivalis. — ]  Alenfon  Sir  T.  Hanmsr  has 
replaced  here,  inftead  of  Reignier,  becaufe  Alenfon,  not  Reig- 
nier,  appears  in  the  enfuing  fcene.     Johnson. 


PuceL 
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Pucel.  Belike,  your  iordihip  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  fpeak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alenfon,  and  the  reft. 
Will  ye,  like  foldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang! Bafe  muleteers  of  France! 

Like  peafant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Pucel.  Captains,  away ;  let's  get  us  from  the  walls. 
For  Talbot  means  no  gcodnefs  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  v/i'  you,  my  lord  !  we  camx.  Sir,  but  to  tell 

you 
That  we  are  here.  [Exeunt  from  the  'walls, 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long. 
Or  elfe  reproach  be  Talbot's  greateftfame! — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  houfe, 
(Prick'd  on  by  public  wrongs  fuftain'd  in  France) 
Either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die. 
And  I,  as  fure  as  Englifn  Henry  lives, 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror. 
As  fure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Cceur-de- lion's  heart  was  buried. 
So  fure  I  fv/ear  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Burg.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

Tal.  But  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bellow  you  in  fome  better  place. 
Fitter  for  ficknefs,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  fo  difhonour  mxC  : 
Here  I  will  fit  before  the  walls  of  Roan, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  v^^oe. 

Burg.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  perfuade  you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read, 
That  {lout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  fick. 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquifhed  his  foes. 
Methinks,  I  fhould  revive  the  foldiers'  hearts, 
Becaufe  I  ever  found  them  as  mvfelf. 

Tal. 
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I'al  Undaunted  fpirit  in  a  dying  breafl ! 
Then  be  it  fo.     Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  fafe ! 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 

And  fet  upon  our  boafting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgundy^  Talbot ^  and  forces. 

An  alarm :  excurfions.     Enter  Sir  John  Fajlolffe^  and 
a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,   Sir  John  Faftolffe,   in  fuch 

hade  ? 
Faft.  Whither  away  ?  to  fave  myfelf  by  flight  j 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 
Fajl.  Ay,  all  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  fave  my 
life.  [Exit, 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill-fortune  follow  thee ! 

[^Exit. 

Retreat:  excurfions.    P  uc  elk,  Alenf on  ^  and  Dauphin  fly. 

Bed.  Nov/,  quiet  foul,  depart  when  heaven  fhall 
pleafe. 
For  I  have  feen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trufl:  or  fl:rength  of  foolifli  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  v/ere  daring  with  their  feoffs. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  fave  themfelves. 

[Bies^  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 

An  alarr/t :    Enter  ^Talbot.,  Burgundy .^  and  the  refi, 

Tal.  Loft  and  recovered  in  a  day  again  ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy  : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  vidtory ! 

Burg.   Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Infhrines  thee  in  his  heart  •,  and  there  eredts 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monuments. 

i'al.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is  Puceile 
now  .^ 

I  think 
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I  think  her  old  familiar  is  aHeep. 

Now  Where's  the  Bailard's  braves,    and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
What,  all  a-mort  ?    Roan  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 
That  fuch  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  we  will  take  fome  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  fome  expert  ofncers. 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Henry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Burg.  What  wills  lord  Talbot,  pleafeth  Burgundy. 

^al.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd. 
But  fee  his  exequies  fulfiil'd  in  Roan. 
A  braver  foldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  fway  in  court : 
But  kings,  and  mightieft  potentates,  niufl  die. 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  mifery.  \_Exeunf^ 

SCENE      in. 

ne  fame.     The  plain  near  the  city. 
Enter  'Dauphin^  Bajiard^  Alenfon^  and  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Pucel.  Difmay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Roan  is  fo  recovered. 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrofive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedy'd. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And,  like  a  peacock,  fweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin  and  the  reft  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Bau.  V/e  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diftidence ; 
One  fudden  foil  fhail  never  breed  diftruft. 

Baft.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  fecret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  fam.ous  through  the  world. 

Alen.  VvVll  fet  thy  ftatue  in  fome  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blefied  faint : 
Employ  thee  then,  fweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

pHceL 
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Pucel.  Then  thus  it  mufl  be  -,  this  doth  Joan  devife  1 
By  fair  perfuafions  mix'd  with  fugar'd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Dau.  Ay,  marry,  fweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors  ^ 
Nor  fhall  that  nation  boafl  it  fo  with  us. 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  lliould  they  be  expuls'd  from  France, 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 

Pucel.  Your  honours  fliall  perceive  how  I  will  work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wifhed  end. 

[Brum  beats  afar  off. 
Hark  !  by  the  found  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 

\Here  heat  an  EngliJIo  march. 
There  goes  the  Talbot  with  his  colours  fpread. 
And  all  the  troops  of  Englifh  after  him.  [French  march. 
Now,  in  the  rerev/ard,  comes  the  duke  and  his  ^ 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[Trumpets  found  a  -parley. 

Enter  the  duke  of  Burgundy  marching. 

Dau.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Burg.  AVho  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Pucel.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  country- 
man. 

Burg.  What  fay'fc  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  march- 
ing hence. 

Dau.  Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with  thy 
words. 

Pucel.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  hand-maid  fpeak  to  thee. 

Burg.  Speak  on,  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Pucel.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  fee  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 

By 
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By  wafting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe  ! 

^  As  looks  the  mother  on  lier  lowly  babe. 

When  death  doth  clofe  his  tender  dying  eyes, 

See,  fee  the  pining  malady  of  France. 

Behold  the  wounds,  the  molt  unnatural  wounds, 

Which  thou  thyfelf  haft  given  her  woful  breaft ! 

Oh,  turn  thy  edged  fword  another  way ; 

Strike  thofe  thac  hurt,  and  hurt  not  thofe  that  help. 

One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bolbm. 

Should  grieve  thee  more  than  ftreams  of  foreign  gore ; 

Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 

And  wain  away  thy  country's  ftained  fpots ! 

Burg.  Either  ftie  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her  words. 
Or  nature  makes  m.e  fuddenly  relent. 

Pucel.  Befides,  all  French  and  France  exclaim  on 
thee. 
Doubting  thy  birth,  and  lawful  progeny. 
Whom  join'ft  tliou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation 
That  will  not  truft  thee,  but  for  profit's  fake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  fet  footing  once  in  France, 
And  faftiion'd  thee  that  inftrument  of  ill. 
Who  then,  but  Englifti  Henry,  v/ill  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thruft  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind,  and  mark  but  this  for  proof  j — 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  not  he  in  England  prifoner  ? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  fet  him  free,  without  his  ranfom  paid. 
In  fpight  of  Burgundy  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then,  thou  fight'ft  againft  thy  countrymen. 
And  join'ft  with  them,  will  be  thy  flaughter-mien. 

*  As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  bahe^  It  is  plain  Shake- 
fpeare  wrote,  love  ly  hahe^  it  anfwering  \o  fertile  France  above, 
which  this  domeftic  image  is  brought  to  illullrate.      Ware. 

The  alteration  is  eafy  and  probable,  but  perhaps  the  poet  hy 
lonvly  babe  meant  the  babe  lying  Icvj  in  death.  Lcivly  anfwers 
as  well  to  tO'Xvns  defaced  and  ivajihig  ruin,  as  Icvely  to  fertile. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  VI.  O  Come, 
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Come,  come,  return  ;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord  ; 
Charles,  and  the  reft,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Burg.  I  am  vanquifh'd.     *  Thefe  haughty  words  of 
hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-fhot. 
And  made  me  almoft  yield  upon  my  knees. 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  fweet  countrymen. 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace  : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours  ; — 
So  farewell,  Talbot ;  I'll  no  longer  trufl  thee. 

Pucel.  3  Done  like  a  Frenchman  ^  turn,  and  turn 
again  ! 

Dau,  Welcome,  brave  duke !  thy  friendlhip  makes 
us  frefh. 

Baft.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breafts. 

jilen.  Pucell  hath  bravely  play'd  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deferve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Dau.  Now  let  us  on,    my  lords,    and  join   our 
powers  ♦, 
And  feek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.        \_Exeunt. 


I'hefe  haughty  nvords  of  hers 


Have  hatter  d  me  like  roaring  catinon-Jhot,'\  How  thefe  lines 
came  hither  I  know  not;  there  was  nothing  in  the  fpeech  of 
Joan  haughty  or  violent,  it  was  all  foft  entreaty  and  mild  ex- 
poilulation.     Johnson. 

^  Done  like  a  Frenchnafi ;  turn,  and  turn  again  /]  This  feems 
to  be  an  offering  of  the  poet  to  his  royal  miilrefs's  refentment,. 
for  Henry  the  Fourth's  laft  great  turn  in  religion,  in  the  year 

1593.       WaPv  BURTON. 

The  inconftancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  fubjedl  of  fatire. 
I  have  read  a  difiertation  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the 
wind  upon  our  fteeples  was  made  in  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicule 
the  French  for  their  frequent  changes.     Johnson. 


SCENE 
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SCENE      IV. 

Paris,     An  apartment  in  the  palace. 

Enter  king  Henrys  Gloucefter^  Winchefter^  Tork^  Suffolk^ 
Somerfet^  Warwick^  Exeter^  l£c,  "To  them  Talbot^ 
with  his  foldiers, 

"Tal.  My  gracious  prince,  and  honourable  peers- 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a-while  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  fovereign  : 
In  fign  whereof,  this  arm,  that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortrelTes, 
Twelve  cities,  and  feven  w^alled  towns  of  flrength, 
Befide  five  hundred  prifoners  of  efteem, 
Lets  fall  the  fword  before  your  highnefs'  feet : 
And,  with  fubmiflive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Afcribes  the  glory  of  his  conqueft  got, 
Firft  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Henry.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Glo'ller^ 
That  hath  fo  long  been  refident  in  France  ? 

Glou.  Yes,  if  it  pleafe  your  majefty,  my  liege. 

K,  Henry.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  victorious 
lord  ! 
When  I  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old) 
1  do  remember  how  my  father  faid, 
A  ilouter  champion  never  handled  fword. 
Long  fince  we  were  refolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  fervice,  and  your  toil  in  war  ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tafted  your  reward. 
Or  been  regeurdon'd  with  fo  much  as  thanks, 
Becaufe  'till  now  we  never  fav/  your  face  : 
Therefore  ftand  up  ;  and,  for  thefe  good  deferts, 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

\_Exeunt  King,  Ghu.  T'aL 

Ver.  Now,  Sir,  to  you  that  v/ere  fo  hot  at  fea, 
Difgracing  of  thefe  colours  that  I  wear 

O  2  In 
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In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York-— 

Dar'ft  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  fpak'ft? 

Baf.  Yes,  Sir  •,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  faucy  tongue 
Againil  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 

Ver,  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Baf.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver,  Hark  ye  •,  not  fo  :  in  witnefs,  take  you  that. 

[^Strikes  him, 

Baf.  Villain,  thou  know'ft,  the  law  of  arms  is  fuch, 
4-  That  whofo  draws  a  fword,  'tis  prefent  death ; 
Or  elfe  this  blow  fhould  broach  thy  deareft  blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majefty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
When  thou  ihalt  fee,  Til  meet  thee  to  thy  coft. 

Ver.  Well,  mifcreant,  I'll  be  there  as  loon  as  you^ 
And,  after,  meet  you  fooner  than  you  would. 

\Exeunt. 

"^  That  n.vhcfo  dranxs  a  fword t  'tis  prefe7it  death ;]  Shake- 
fpeare  wrote, 

dra^jjs  a  fword  i'th'  prefence  *t's  death ; 

?.  e.  in  the  court,  or  in  the  prefence  chamber.     Warburton. 

This  reading  cannot  be  right,  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Edwards  ob- 
ferved,  it  cannot  be  pronounced.  It  is  however  a  good  com- 
ment, as  it  fhews  the  author's  meaning.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  line  fhould  be  written  thus, 

,  That^   who  fo  dranjcs  a/zvord-- 

/.  e.  (as  Warburton  has  obferved)  with  a  menace  in  the  court 
or  in  the  prefence-chamber.     Steevens. 
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Paris.     A  room  of  ft  ate. 

Enter  king  Henry ^  Gloucefter^  JVinchefter^  Tork,  Suffolk^ 
Somerfety  Warwick^  "Talhot^  Exeter^  and  Governor  of 
Paris, 

Gloucester. 

LORD  Bifhop,  fet  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.  God  fave  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the 
Sixth  ! 
Gku.  Now,  Governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, 
That  you  elecl  no  other  king  but  him : 
Efleem  none  friends,  but  fuch  as  are  his  friends ; 
And  none  your  foes,  but  '  fuch  as  fhall  pretend 
Mahcious  practices  againfl  his  ftate. 
This  fhall  ye  do,  fo  help  you  righteous  God  ! 

Enter  Faftolfe. 

Faft.  My  gracious  fovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  hafte  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands, 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

'Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee  ! 
I  vow'd,  bafe  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven  leg,  [plucking  it  off. 
(Which  I  have  done)  becaufe  unworthily 
Thou  wall  inftalled  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  reft  : 
This  daftard,  at  the  battle  of  Poidiers, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  fix  thoufand  ftrong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almofr  ten  to  one. 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  ftroke  was  given, 

'  /ucb  as  Jkall  pretend '\    To  pretend  h  to  dejtgn^   to  hitend. 

Johnson. 

O  3  Like 


ornament  of  knighthood,  yea  or  no. 

oil.  To  fay  the  truth,  tliis  fa'fl:  was  infamous. 
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Like  to  a  trufty  'fquire,  did  run  away. 

In  which  afTault  we  loft  twelve  hundred  men  ^ 

Myfelf  and  divers  geirJenien  befide 

"Were  there  furpriz'd,  and  taken  prifoners. 

Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amifs  \ 

Or  whether  that  fuch  cowards  ought  to  wear 

This 

Glou, 

And  ill  befeeming  any  common  man  •, 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

'Tal.  When  firil  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords. 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth  •, 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  ^  haughty  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  v/ars  ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  inrinking  for  diftrefs, 
But  always  refolute  in  moft  extremes.  ^ 
He  then,  that  is  not  furniih'd  in  this  fort. 
Doth  but  ufurp  the  facred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  m.oft  honourable  order  •, 
And  fnould  (if  I  v/ere  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge- born  fwain 
That  doth  prefume  to  boaft  of  gentle  blood. 

K,  Henry.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen !    thou  hear 'ft 
thy  doom ; 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  waft  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banifti  thee  on  pain  of  death. 

\_Exit  Fajiolfe, 
And  now%  my  lord  proteftor,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glou.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd 
hisftile.? 
No  more  but  plain  and  bluntly.  ^0  the  king,  [Reading, 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  fovereign  ? 
Or  do  eh  this  churlifh  fuperfcription 
Portend  fome  alteration  in  good  will .? 

*  haughiy  courage P\     Haughty  is  hers  in  its  orignal  fenfe 

iox  high,     Johnson. 

'  ^  What's 
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V/hat's  here  1  I  have  upon  efpecial  caiife^  [Reads. 

Mov'd  with  com-pajjion  of  my  country* 5  wrecks 

'Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 

Of  fuch  as  your  opprejfwn  feeds  upon^ 

Forfaken  your  pernicious  fa^lion^ 

And  join  d  with  Charles^  the  rightful  king  of  France. 

0  iTiOnilrous  treachery  !    Can  this  be  {a  ? 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths 

There  Ihould  be  imind  fuch  falfe  diffembiing  guile  ? 

K.  Henry.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt  ? 

Glou.  He  doth,  my  lord,  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K,  Henry.  Is  that  the  worft  this  letter  doth  contain  ? 

Glou,  It  is  the  worft,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 

K.  Henry.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  ihali  talk 
v/ith  him. 
And  give  him  chaftifement  for  this  abufe. — 
My  lord,  how  fay  you,  are  you  not  content  ? 

"Tal.  Content,  my  liege  ?    yes  \  but  that  I  am  pre- 
vented, 

1  fhouid  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ'd. 

K.  Henry.  Then  gather  ftrength,  and  march  unto 
him  ftrait : 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treafon  ; 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends. 

I^al.  I  go,  my  lord ;  in  heart  defiring  fbill 
You  may  behold  confufion  of  your  foes.    \E%it  l^alhot. 

Enter  Vernon  and  Baffet, 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  fovereign  ! 

Baf  And  me,  my  lord  ;  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 

Tork.  This  is  my  fervant ;  hear  him,  noble  prince ! 

Scm.  And  this  is  mine  •,  fweet  Henry,  favour  him ! 

K.  Henry.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave 
to  fpeak. 
—Say,  gentlemen,  w^hat  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

Ver,  With  him,  my  lord  ^   for  he  hath  done  me 


wrong. 


O  4  Baf 
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Bcf.  And  I  with  him,  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

K,  Henry.  What  is  the  wrong  whereon  you  both 
complain  ? 
Firfl  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  anfwer  you. 

Baf.  CrofTing  the  Tea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rofe  I  v/ear  •, 
Saying,  the  fanguine  colour  of  tJie  leaves 
Did  reprefent  my  mailer's  blufhing  cheeks ; 
When  ftubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth 
About  a  certain  queilion  in  the  law, 
ArguYl  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him  ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms. 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  wordiinefs, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord  : 
For  though  he  feem  with  forged  quaint  conceit 
To  fet  a  glofs  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet,  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him  •, 
And  he  fir  ft  took  exceptions  at  this  badge. 
Pronouncing,  that  the  palenefs  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintnefs  of  my  mailer's  heart. 

Tork.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerfet,  be  left  ? 

Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 
out. 
Though  ne'er  fo  cunningly  you  fmother  it. 

K.  Henry.  Good  Lord,  what  madnefs  rules  in  brain- 
fick  men ; 
When,  for  fo  flight  and  frivolous  a  caufe, 
Such  factious  emulations  fhall  arile  ! — 
Good  coufins  both  of  York  and  Somerfet, 
Qiiict  yourfelves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

Tork.  Let  this  diiTention  nril  be  try'd  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highnefs  iliall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ^ 
Betwixt  ourfelves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

Tork.  There  is  my  pledge  \  accept  it,  Somerfet. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  Nay,  let  It  reft,  where  it  began  at  firft. 

Baf.  Confirm  it  fo,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glou.  Confirm  it  fo — Confounded  be  your  ftrife, 
And  perifh  ye  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Prefumptuous  vafTals  !   are  you  not  afham'd 
With  this  immodeft  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  difturb  the  king,  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords,  methinks,  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverfe  objections  ; 
Much  lefs,  to  take  occafion  from  their  mouths 
To  raife  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourfelves  : 
Let  me  perfuade  you,  take  a  better  courfe. 

Exe,  It  grieves  his  highnefs.     Good  my  lords,  be 
friends. 

K.  Henry.  Come  hither  you,  that  would  be  com- 
batants. 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  caufe. 
— And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are  ; 
In  France,  amongft  a  fickle  v/avering  nation : 
If  they  perceive  diilention  in  our  looks. 
And  that  within  ourfeives  we  difagree, 
How  will  their  grudging  ftomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  difobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Befide,  what  infamy  will  there  arife. 
When  foreign  princes  fhall  be  certify'd. 
That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Deftroy'd  themfeives,  and  loft  the  realm  of  France  ? 
O,  think  upon  the  conqueft  of  my  father ; 
My  tender  years  ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  which  was  bought  with  blood  ! 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubful  ftrife. 
I  fee  no  reafon,  if  I  wear  this  rofe, 

[^Putting  on  a  red  rofe. 
That  any  one  fhould  therefore  be  fufpicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerfet  than  York. 
Both  are  my  kinfmen,  and  I  love  them  both. 

2  As 
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As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 

Eecaufc,  forfooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 

But  your  difcretions  better  can  perfuade 

Than  I  am  able  to  inilrud  or  teach  •, 

And,  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 

So  let  us  flill  continue  peace  and  love. 

Coufm  of  York,  we  inftitute  your  grace 

To  be  our  regent  in  thefe  parts  of  France  : 

And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerfet,  unite 

Your  troops  of  horfemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; 

And,  like  true  fubje6ls,  fons  of  your  progenitors, 

Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digefh 

Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 

Ourfelf,  my  lord  prote61:or,  and  the  reil. 

After  fome  refpite,  will  return  to  Calais  ; 

From  thence  to  England  ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 

To  be  prefented,  by  your  victories, 

\¥ith  Charles,  Alenfon,  and  that  traiterous  rout. 

[Flourijb.     Exeunt. 

Manent  Tork^  TVarwick^  Exeter^  and  Vernon. 

War    My  lord  of  York,  I  promife  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  micthought,  did  play  the  orator. 

Tork,  And  fo  he  did  ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerfet. 

V/ar.  Tufn!  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not; 
I  dare  prefum^e,  fweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  3  And,  if  I  wift,  he  did-— But  let  it  reft  ♦, 
Other  affairs  miuftnow  be  managed.  [Exeunt, 

Manent 

^  In  the  former  editions. 

And  if  I  nvifh  he  did ]    By  the  pointing  reform'd,   and  a 

fmgle  letter  expung'd,  I  have  r;  ftor'd  the  text  to  its  purity. 

Jnd,  if  l^visy  kedid Warwick  had  faid,  the  king  meant 

no   harm   in   wearing    Somerfet's  rofe :    York   tellily  replies, 
*•  Nay,  if  I  knew  any  thing,  he  did  think  harm." 

Theobald. 

This 
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Manent  Exeter, 

Eice,   Well  didft  thou,  Richard,  to  fupprefs  thy 
voice  : 
For,  had  the  paffions  of  thy  heart  burft  out, 
I  fear,  we  fhould  have  feen  decypher'd  there 
More  rancorous  fpight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Than  yet  can  be  imagin'd  or  fuppos'd. 
But  howfoe'er,  no  fimple  man  that  fees 
This  jarring  difcord  of  nobility. 
This  fhouid'ring  of  each  other  in  the  court. 
This  fadiious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  he  doth  prefige  fome  ill  event. 
'Tis  much,  when  fcepters  are  in  childrens'  hands ; 
But  more,  when  env)^  breeds  unkind  divifion  •, 
There  comes  txhe  ruin,  there  begins  confufion.    [&//. 

SCENE        II. 

Before  the  walls  of  Bourdeaux. 
Enter  'Talbot^  with  trumpets  and  drum, 

^al.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall.  [Somds, 

Enter  General  aloft, 

Englifli  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  j 
And  thus  he  would.  ■      ■  Open  your  city-gates. 
Be  humbled  to  us ;  call  my  fovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  fubjeds. 
And  I'll  withdraw  m^e  and  my  bloody  power. 

This  is  follov/ed  by  the  fucceeding  editors,  and  is  indeed 
plaufible  enough  ;  but  perhaps  this  fpeech  may  become  intelli- 
gible enough  v/ithout  an-^  change,  only  luppofing  it  broken. 

Jnd  if— I  ^-wijh—he  did. 
or  perhaps. 

And  if  he  did,  I  njoijh —      Johnson. 
I  read,  I  w//?.     The  pret.  of  the  old  obfolete  verb  I  w//, 
which  is  ufed  by  Shakefpeare  in  the  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

"  There  be  fools  alive,  I  v:is, 

**  Silver'd  o'er,  and  fo  was  this.'*      Steevens. 

But 
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But  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace, 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  freel,  and  climbing  fire  y 
Who  in  a  moment  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  {lately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forfake  4  the  offer  of  our  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  fcourge  ! 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canfr  not  enter,  but  by  death  : 
For,  I  proteft,  v/e  are  well  fortify'd  ; 
And  flrong  enouo-h  to  ifTue  cut  and  fio;ht. 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  vv  ith  the  fnares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee,  there  are  fquadrons  pitch'd 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 
And  no  way  canfl:  thou  turn  thee  for  redrefs. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  fpoil. 
And  pale  dell:ru(5lion  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thou  fan  d  French  have  ta'en  the  facrament 
5  To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  chriflian  foul  but  Englifli  Talbot. 
Lo  !  there  thou  ftandTc,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 
Of  an  invincible,  unconquer'd  fpirit : 
This  is  the  lateft  glory  of  thy  praife. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  ^  due  thee  withal ; 

''■  The  common  editions  read, the  offer  of  their  lo^ve.     Sir 

T.  Hanmer  altered  it  to  our.     Johnson. 

5  To  ri^oe  tkeir  dangerous  artillery']  I  do  not  underftand  the 
phrafe  to  rive  artillery,  perhaps  it  might  be  to  dri^ve  ;  we  fay  fo 
dri-ve  a  hh-iv,  and  to  drive  at  a  many  when  we  mean  to  exprefs 
furious  affauk.     Johnson. 

^  due  thee  ^withal',]    To  due  is  to  endue,  to  deck,  to  grace, 

Johnson. 
The  folio  reads, — dc-tv  thee  nvithal-,    and  perhaps    rightly. 
The  ddv  of  praife  is  an  exprelTion  I  have  met  with  in  other 
poets. 

Shakefpeare  ufes  the  fame  verb  in  Mackheth. 

**  To  de^M  the  fovereign  flow'r  and  drown  the  weeds." 

Steevens. 

For 
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For  ere  the  glafs,  that  now  begins  to  run, 
Finifli  the  procefs  of  his  fandy  hour, 
Thefe  eyes,  that  fee  thee  now  well  coloured, 
Shall  fee  thee  wither'd,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[prura  afar  off. 
Hark  !  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell. 
Sings  heavy  mufic  to  thy  timorous  foul ; 
And  mine  fhall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Exit  from  the  walls, 
^al.  7  He  fables  not,  I  hear  the  enemy  : 
Out,  fome  light  horfemen,  and  perufe  their  wrings. 
O,  negligent  and  heedlefs  difcipiine  ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ? 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 
If  we  be  Englifh  deer,  ^  be  then  in  blood  ; 
9  Not  rafcal  like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 
But  rather  moody,  mad,  and  defperate  flags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  ^  with  heads  of  ileel, 
And  make  the  cowards  ftand  aloof  at  bay. 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  Ihali  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — ■ 
God,  and  St.  George  !  Talbot,  and  England's  right  I 
Profper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight !     [Exeunt, 

7  _  He  foMes  noti — ]    This  exprefTion  Milton  has  borrowed 
in  his  Ma/q:.c  at  Lndloiv  Caf.h. 

"  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear" 
-  *  —  if  then  in  blood  ;]    Be  in  high  fpirits,  be  of  true  mettle. 

Johnson. 
5  Not  rafcal  like, — ]    A  rafcal  deer  is  the  terra  of  chafe  for 
lean  poor  deer.     Johnson. 

*  n.K}ith  heads  of  Jieel,'\  Continuing  the  image  of  the  deer 

he  fuppofes  the  lances  to  be  their  horns.     Johnsok. 
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SCENE      III. 

Another  part  of  France, 

Enter  a  Mejfenger^  that  meets  York.     Enter  Tork^  with 
trumpet^  and  many  foldiers, 

T'ork.  Are  not  the  fpeedy  fcouts  retnrn'd  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

MejJ.  They  are  return'd,  my  lord,  and  give  it  out 
That  he  is  march'd  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  povvcr. 
To  fight  with  Talbot :  as  he  march'd  along, 
By  your  efpyals  were  difcovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led, 
Which  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Bourdeaux. 

Tork.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerfet, 
That  thus  delays  my  promifed  fupply 
Of  horfemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  fieee  ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  exped  my  aid ; 
^  And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier  : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necelTity ! 
If  he  mifcarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 
Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  Englifh  flrength^ 
Never  fo  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  refcue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  wafte  of  iron. 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  deftru6lion. 
To  Bourdeaux,  w^arlike  duke  !  to  Bourdeaux,  York ! 
Elfe,  farewell  Talbot,  France  and  England's  honour, 

I'ork.  O  God !  that  Somerfet,  who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  ftop  my  cornets,  were  in  Talbot's  place  ! 
So  fhould  we  fave  a  valiant  gentleman, 

'   And  I  am  lonvted ]     To  lo^t   may  Hgnify  to  depre/s,  to 

lo-wer^  to  dijhoncur  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  fo  ufed.  We 
may  read,  Jnd  I  am  flouted.  /  atn  mockedy  and  treated  with 
contempt.     Johnson. 

2  By 
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By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 

Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 

That  thus  we  die,  while  remifs  traitors  fleep. 

Lucy.  O,  fend  fome  fuccour  to  the  diftrefs'd  lord ! 

Tork,  He  dies,  we  iofe ;  I  break  my  warlike  word  r 
We  mourn,  France  fmiles  -,  we  Iofe,  they  daily  get  \ 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerfet. 

Lucy,  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 
foul. 
And  on  his  fon  young  John  !  whom,  two  hours  fince, 
I  met  in  travel  towards  his  warlike  father : 
This  feven  years  did  not  Talbot  fee  his  fon. 
And  now  they  meet,  where  both  their  lives  are  done, 

Torh  Alas !  what  joy  fhall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  fon  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away !  vexation  almoft  flops  my  breath, 
That  fundred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death.— 
Lucy,  farewell  •,  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curfe  the  caufe,  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 
Maine,  Bloys,  Poidiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerfet,  and  his  delay. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  ^  the  vulture  of  fedition 
Feeds  in  the  bofom  of  fuch  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  negle61:ion  doth  betray  to  lofs 
The  conquells  of  our  fcarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  e very-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth  -.—while  they  each  other  crofs, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  lofs.      \Exit^ 

SCENE       17. 

Another  part  of  France. 

Enter  Somerfet,  with  his  army. 

Som.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  fend  tl.em  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 

*  — /i-^  vulture  — "]  Alluding  to  the  tale  of  Prometheus. 

Johnson'. 

T09 
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Too  raflily  plotted  -,  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  the  fally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.     The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  fuliied  all  his  glofs  of  former  honour 
By  this  unheedful,  defperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  fet  him  on  to  fight  and  die  in  fhame, 
That,    Talbot   dead,    great   York   might  bear  the 
name. 
Capt.  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy, 

So'm.  Flow  now,  Sir  William,  whither  were  you  fent  ? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?  [from  bought  and  fold 
lord  Talbot, 
Who,  ^  ring'd  about  with  bold  adverfity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerfet, 
To  beat  aifailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 
And  v/hile  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  fweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  ^  in  advantage  ling'ring,  looks  for  refcue. 
You,  his  falfe  hopes,  the  truil  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  off  aloof  v/ith  3  worthlefs  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  difcord  keep  away 
The  levied  fuccours  that  fhould  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds. 
Orleans  the  Bailard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 
Alenfon,  Reignier,  compafs  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perifheth  by  your  default. 

Som.  York  fet  him  on,   York  (hould  have  fent 
him  aid. 

'  — rlngdahoiit — ]    Environed,  encircled.     Johnson. 

^  •— -  in  ad-vantage  ling'ring^ — ]  Pro  trading  his  refillance  by 
the  advantage  of  a  Uroiig  poll.     Johnson. 

3  —  cnjortble/s  e?fudaticn,'\  In  this  line  emidatioti  fignifies  mere- 
ly ri-oahji  not  f-ruggle  for  fiiperior  excellence.     Johnson. 

Lucy. 
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Lucy,  And  York  as  faft  upon  your  grace  exclaims  ; 
Swearing,  that  you  with-hold  his  levied  hoft, 
Colledled  for  this  expedition. 

Som,  York  lies  ;  he  might  have  fent,  and  had  the 
horfe : 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  lefs  love. 
And  take  foul  fcorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  fending. 

Lucy,  The  fraud  of  England,    not   the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapt  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  Ihall  he  bear  his  life. 
But  dies,  betray *d  to  fortune  by  your  itrife. 

Som.  Come,  go ;  I  will  difpatch  the  horfemen  flrait : 
Within  fix  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  refcuej  he  is  ta'en,  or  flain  : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled  ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,   then  adieu  ! 

Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  fliame  in  you.' 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE      V. 

ji  field  of  battle  near  BourdeaiM. 

Enter  Talbot  and  his  fon. 

fai.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  fend  for  thee 
To  tutor  thee  in  fliratagems  of  war  ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd, 
"When  faplefs  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But  O  malignant  and  ill-boding  ftars ! 
Now  art  thou  come  unto  +  a  feafl:  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoidable  danger. 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  fwifteft  horfe ; 
And  I'll  diredt  thee  how  thou  fhalt  efcape 
By  fudden  flight.      Come,  dally  not ;  begone. 

"^  —  afea/  of  death ^    To  a  field  where  death  will  he  feafed 
with  flaughter.     Johnson, 

Vol.  VI.  P  Jo^m. 
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John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  fon  r 
And  fliall  I  fly  ?    O !  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Diihonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  baflard,  and  a  (lave  of  me. 
The  world  will  fay,  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  bafely  fled,  when  5  noble  Talbot  flood. 

"■Tal.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  flain. 

John.  He  that  flies  fo,  will  ne'er  return  again. 

^al  If  we  both  fray,  we  both  are  fure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  nie  ftay,  and,  father,  do  you  fly  : 
Your  iols  is  great,  fo  ^  your  regard  fliould  be  ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  lofs  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boafl:; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lofl:. 
Flight  cannot  ilain  the  honour  you  have  won  \ 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done: 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  fwear  ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  fay,  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  fl:ay. 
If,  the  firfl:  hour  I  fhrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life,  prefer v'd  with  infamy. 

"Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

John.  Ay,   rather   than   I'll   fn ame   my  mother's 
v/omb. 

^al.  Upon  my  bleffing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

TaL  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  fav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  fhame  in  me. 

^al.  Thou  never  hadft  renov/n,  nor  canfl:  not  lofe  it. 

5  —  nchh  I'alhot  Jlood^  For  what  reafon  this  fcene  is  written 
in  rhyme  I  cannot  guefs.  If  Shjxkefpeare  had  not  in  other 
plays  mingled  his  rhymes  and  blank  verfes  in  the  fame  manner, 
I  fliould  have  fufpe(^>ed  that  this  dialogue:  had  been  a  part  of 
fome  cfther  poem  which  was  never  finiflied,  and  that  being  loath 
to  throw  his  labour  away,  he  inferted  it  here.     Johnson. 

*  -—your  regard — j    Your  care  of  your  own  fafety. 

Johnson. 

John. 
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John,    Yes,   your  renowned  name:    Ihall    flight 
abufe  it  ? 

^al  Thy  father's  charge  fhall  clear  thee  from  that 
flain. 

John,  You  cannot  witnefs  for  me,  being  flain. 
If  death  be  fo  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

y^/.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight  and  die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  fuch  fhame. 

John.  And  fhall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  fuch  blam.e  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  fever'd  from  your  fide. 
Than  can  yourfelf  yourfelf  in  tv/ain  divide  : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

'^al.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon. 
Born  to  eclipfe  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  fide  by  fide,  together  live  and  die  ; 
And  foul  with  foul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

{Eiceunt, 

S    C    E    N    E      VI. 

Alarm ;  excurftons^  wherein  Talbot's  fon  is  hemmed  about ^ 
and  Talbot  refcues  him, 

T'al.  St.  George,  and  vidlory !  fight,  foidiers,  fight : 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word, 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France's  fv/ord. 
Where  is  John  Talbot .?  paufe,  and  take  thy  breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  refcu'd  thee  from  death. 

John.  O,  twice  my  father  !  twice  am  I  thy  fon  : 
The  life  thou  gav'ft  me  firfl  was  lofb  and  done, 
Till  with  thy  warlike  fword,  defpight  of  fate, 
To  my  determin'd  time  thou  gav'fl  new  date. 

Tal,  When   from  the  Dauphin's  crefl   thy  fv/ord 
ftruck  fire. 
It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  defire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  fpleen  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alenfon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 

P  2  An4 
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And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  refcu'd  thee. 

The  ireful  baftard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 

From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 

Of  thy  firfl  fight,  I  foon  encountered  ; 

And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  flied 

Some  of  his  baftard  blood  •,  and,  in  difgrace, 

Befpoke  him  thus  ♦,  Contaminated^  hafe^ 

And  mif- begot  ten  blood  I  f pill  of  thine  ^ 

Mean  and  right  poor  •,  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine^ 

Which  thou  didji  force  from  'Talbot^  my  brave  boy-^ 

Here,  purpofing  the  Bailard  to  deftroy. 

Came  in  flrong  refcue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care. 

Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?    How  dofl  thou  fare  ? 

Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 

Now  thou  art  feal'd  the  fon  of  chivalry? 

Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead  5 

The  help  of  one  ftands  me  in  little  flead. 

Oh,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  fmall  boat. 

If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmens'  rage, 

To-morrow  I  fhall  die  v/ith  mickle  age : 

By  me  they  nothing  gain  •,  and,  if  I  Hay, 

'Tis  but  the  fhortning  of  my  life  one  day. 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies',  our  houfnold's  name. 

My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  flime : 

All  thefe,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  flay ; 

All  thefe  are  fav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  awav. 

John.  The  fword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  mc 
fmart, 
Thefe  vjords  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart. 
7  Oh  what  advantage  bought  with  fuch  a  lliame. 
To  fave  a  paltry  life,  and  flay  bright  fame ! 

Before 

^    On  that  ad'vantage,   bought  ^vith fvxh  ajlpo.mey 

To  fan.'e  a  paltry  life  ^  and  jlav  bright  fame!]  This  pafTage 
fcems  to  Vic  obfcure  and  disjointed.  Neither  the  grammar  is  to 
be  juiiified  ;  nor  is  the  fentiment  better.  I  have  ventured  at  a 
flight  aiteraiioii,  which  departs  ib  little  from  the  reading 
which  hai  obtain'd,  but   To  much  raifes  the  lenfe.  as  well  as 

takes 
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Before  young  Taibot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
The  coward  horfe,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die  ! 
^  And  like  me  to  the  peafant  boys  of  Fran'be, 
To  be  fhame's  fcorn,  and  fubje6l  to  mifchance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  fon. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  fon  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  defperate  fire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus,  thy  life  to  me  is  fweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  fide  ; 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let's  die  in  pride.  [ExeimL 

SCENE      VII. 

ySarm  :  excurfions.     Enter  old  Talbot ^  led  by  the  French: 

^al.  Where  is  my  other  life  ?  mine  own  is  gone. 

0  !  where's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  .? — 
'Triumphant  death,  fmear'd  with  captivity  ! 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  fmile  at  thee. — 
VS^hen  he  perceiv'd  me  fhrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  fword  he  brandifh'd  over  me. 

And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  bid  comm.ence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  Hern  impatience  : 

lakes  away  the  obfcurlty,  that  I  am  willing  to  think  it  rellores 
the  author's  meaning ; 

Out  en  that  "ja?itage.      Theobald. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  O  ivhat  ad-uajitage^  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed, though  Mr.  Theobald's  conjedure  may  be  well  enough 
admitted.     Johnson. 

^  And  like  me  to  the  psafant  hoys  of  France^  To  like  C7ie  to  the 
feafants  is,  to  compare^  to  h^el  by  comparifon  ;  the  line  is  there- 
fore intelligible  enough  by  itfelf,  but  in  this  fenfe  it  wants  con- 
nexion. Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  ^W  leave  w^,  which  makes  a 
cl^r  fenfe  and  juft  confequence.  But  as  change  is  not  to  be 
allowed  without  neceffity,  I  have  fufTered  like  to  lUnd,  becaufe 

1  fuppofe  the  author  meant  the  fame  as  7nake  like,  or  reduce  to  a 
ienjel  ^jjith,     Johnson. 

'  Triumphant  death,  fmeard  n.vith  captt^vify  /]  That  is,  death 
iiained  and  difhonoured  with  captivity.     Johnson. 

P  3  But 
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Etit  v/hen  my  angry  guardant  ftood  alone, 
*  Tend  ring  my  ruin,  and  aflaird  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  fide  to  ftart 
Into  the  cluftring  battle  of  the  French  •, 
And,  in  that  fea  of  blood,  my  boy  did  drench 
His  over-mounting  fpirit  •,  and  there  dy'd 
jyiy  Icarus,  my  bioffom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  John  Talbot^  borne, 

Serv.  O  my  dear  lord !  lo !  where  your  fon  is  borne. 

Tal.  3  Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'ft  us  here  to 
fcorn, 
Anon,  from  thy  infulting  tyranny, 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbots,  4-  winged  through  the  lither  flcy. 
In  thy  defpight,  fnall  'fcape  m.ortality.— 
O  thou,  whofe  wounds  become  hard-favour'd  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath. 
Brave  death  by  fpeaking,  whether  he  will  or  no  ; 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe.-^ 
Poor  boy !  he  fmiles.  methinks  ;  as  who  fliould  fay, 
'^  Had  death   been  French,    then   death    had    died 
"  to-day." 

*  Tejtdrlng  my  ruin, r— ]    Watching  me  with  tendernefs 

in  my  fall.     Johnson. 

I  would  rather  read, — Tending  my  ruin,  &c.       T.  T. 

3  Tbsu   antic   death, ]     The  fcol,    or  antic   of  the    play, 

jnade  fport  by  mocking  the  graver  perfonages.      Johnson. 

4  __  ^ixjinged  through  the  lither  y^^,]  Lither  is  fiexible  ox  yield- 
ing.    In  much  the  iam.e  fenfe  Milton  fays, 

*'  He  with  broad  fails 

*'  Vv^innow'd  the  biixcni  air." 
That  is,  the  ohfequious  air.       Johnson. 

In  the  old  iervice  of  matrimony,  the  wife  was  enjoined  to  be 
huxom  both  at  bed  and  board.  Buxom  anciently  fignified  obe- 
dient or  yielding.      Stabbs,   in  his  Anatomic  of  Abufes,    1595, 

ufes  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe :    ** are  fo  luxome  to  their 

"  fhamelefs  defires,"  &c.     Stetvens. 

Come, 
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Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms  j 
My  fpirit  can  no  longer  bear  thefe  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu.     I  have  v/hat  J  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  Jolin  Talbot's  grave. 

[Dies, 


ACTV.      SCENE    I. 

Continues  near  Bourdedux* 

Enter  CbarkSy  Alenfon^  Burgundy^  Bo.fiard^  and 
Pucelle, 

Ch  ARLE  S. 

HAD  York  and  Somerfet  brought  refcue  in, 
We  fhould  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 
Baft,  How  the  young  ^  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging- 
wood. 
Did  fiefh  his  puny  fword  *  in  French  mens'  blood  ! 

Pucel.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  faid  : 
"  Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquifh'd  by  a  maid." 

•  — njcelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood,)  Thus  the  modern  edi- 
tions. I  have  reflored  the  old  reading.  Ragijig-^vood  figniiies 
raging  mad.  » 

So  Heywood  in  his  Dialogues  containing  a  number  of  eJeJlual 
frcnjerbesj    1562. 

'*  and  God  wot 

**  He  is  'vcood  at  a  word,  little  pott  foone  hoc." 
And  again, 

"  as  good 

**  As  Ihe  gave  him.     She  v/as,  as  they  fay,  Tyorn-ijuocd.^* 

St E  EVENS. 

*  —  in  French?nen*s  blood  /]  The  return  of  rhyme  where  young 
Talbot  is  again  mentioned,  and  in  no  other  place,  firengthens* 
the  fufpicion,  that  thefe  verfes  were  originally  part  of  fome 
other  work,  and  were  copied  here  only  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
compofing  new.      Johnson. 
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But  with  a  proud,  majeftical,  high  fcorn 

He  anfwer'd  thus  :    "  Young  Talbot  was  not  born 

''  To  be  the  pillage  3  of  a  giglot  wench." 

So,  rufhing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 

He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtlefs,  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight: 
See,  where  he  lies  inherfed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  moil  bloody  nurfer  of  his  harms. 

Baft.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  afunder ; 
Whofe  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char.  0\no.  Forbear.  Forthatwhich  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lucy.  4  Condu(5l  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent,  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Ckar.  On  what  fubmilTive  meflage  art  thou  fent  ? 

Lucy.  Submiffion,  Dauphin .?    'tis  a  meer  French 
word  J 
We  Englifh  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prifoners  thou  haft  ta'en, 
And  to  furvey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prifoners  afl<:'ft  thou  ?  hell  our  prifon  is, 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  feek'ft  ? 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field^ 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  fuccefs  in  arms. 
Great  earl  of  Wafnford,  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchingfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackm.ere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 

^  — of  a  giglot  n.vench."'\     Giglot  is  2.  nvayiio?:,   or  2.  Jlrumpet. 

Johnson. 
The  word  is  ufed  by  Gafcoigne  and  other  authors,  tho'  now 
quite  obfolete,     Steevens. 

4-    ConduM  me  to  the  Dauphin  s  tent,  to  kncvj 

Who  hath  obtain d ]      Lucy's    MefTage  implied   that  he 

Jcnew  who  had  obtained  the  viftory ;  therefore  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads, 

Hsraldy  csndud  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent,      Johnson. 

Lord 
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Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furnival  of  Shef- 
field, 
The  thrice  vidlorious  lord  of  Falconbridge  5 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  George, 
Worthy  St.  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
Great  marefhal  to  Henry  the  Sixth 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France. 

Pucel.  Here  is  a  filly,  ftately  ilile,  indeed! 
The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifty  kingdoms  hath. 
Writes  not  fo  tedious  a  ftile  as  this. — 
Him  that  thou  magnify'ft  with  all  thefe  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  fett, 

Lucy.  Is  Talbot  flain,  theFrenchmens'  only  fcouree. 
Your  king's  terror  and  black  Nemefis  ? 
Oh,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  turn'd. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  Ihoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  but  call  thefe  dead  to  life  ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France  : 
Were  but  his  pidure  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  the  proudefl:  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  befeems  their  worth. 

Fucel.  I  think,  this  upfl:art  is  old  Talbot's  ghoil. 
He  fpeaks  with  fuch  a  proud  commanding  fpirit. 
For  God's  fake,  let  him  have  'em ;  to  keep  them  here, 
They  v/ould  but  fl:ink  and  putrefy  the  air, 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy.  I  bear 
Them  hence ;  but  from  their  afhes  fliall  be  rear'd 
A  Phoenix,  that  fhall  make  all  France  afear'd. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid,  do  with  them  what  thou  wilt. 
?— And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein; 
^11  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  flain.    [Exeunt, 
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SCENE      II. 

Changes  to  England, 
Enter  king  Henry ^  Glcucejler^  and  Exeter » 

K.  Henry.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the 
pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glcu.  I  have,  my  lord  ;  and  their  intent  is  this ; 
They  humbly  fue  unto  your  excellence 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K»  Henry.  How  doth  your  grace  affe6l  this  motion  ?" 

Glou.  Well,  my  good  lord  -,  and  as  the  only  means 
To  Hop  effufion  of  our  Chriilian  blood. 
And  ftablifh  quietnefs  on  every  fide. 

K.  Henry.  Ay,  marry,  uncle  ;  for  I  always  thought 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  fuch  immanity  and  bloody  llrife 
Should  reign  among  profeflbrs  of  one  faith. 

Glou.  Befide,  my  lord,  the  fooner  to  efledl. 
And  furer  bind  this  knot  of  amity. 
The  earl  of  Armagnac,  near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  fumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Henry.  Marriage  ?    uncle,   alas  !    my  years  are 
young  -, 
And  fitter  is  my  lludy  and  my  books, 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet  call  the  ambaifadors  ;  and,  as  you  pleafe. 
So  let  them  have  their  anfwers  every  one. 
I  fhall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  aqji  my  country's  weal. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Legate^  and  two  Amhajfadors^  with  Wtnchefter 
as  cardinal, 

Exe.  5  What,  is  my  lord  of  Winchefler  inflall'd. 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  ! 
Then,  I  perceive,  that  will  be  verify 'd, 
Henry  the  Fifth  did  fometime  prophefy  •, 
"  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 
"  He'll  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown." 

K.  Henry.  My  lords  ambafladors,  your  feveral  fuits 
Have  been  confider'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpofe  is  both  good  and  reafonable  : 
And  therefore  are  we  certainly  refolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Wincheiter,  we  mean 
Shall  be  tranfported  prefently  to  France. 

Glou.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  mafter, 
I  have  informed  his  highnefs  fo  at  large. 
As,  liking  of  the  L^.dy's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower. 
He  doth  intend  fhe  fhall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Henry.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  contract 
Bear  her  this  jev;ei,  pledge  of  my  afre6lion. 
And,  fo,  my  lord  proteftor,  fee  them  guarded. 
And  fafely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  inlliipp'd, 
Com.mit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  fea. 

\^Exeunt  king  and  train, 

JVin.  Stay,  my  lord  Legate,  you  fhall  firft  receive 
The  fum  of  money  which  I  promifed 
Should  be  deliver'd  to  his  holinefs. 
For  cloathing  m.e  in  thefe  grave  ornaments. 

Legate.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordfhip's  leifure. 

^    What,   is  my  lord  cf  Winchejier  injiall'' d^ 

And  calVd  unto  a  cardinaVs  degree  /]  This  (as  Mr.  Edwards 
has  obferved  in  his  MSS.  notes)  argues  a  great  forgetfulnefs  in 
the  poet.     In  the  firfc  aft  Gloucefter  fays, 

/'//  can'vas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal'^  hat\ 
and  it  is  ftrange  that  the  duke  of  Exeter  fhouid  not  know  of  his 
preferment.     Ste  evens, 

2  Win, 
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TFin.  Now  Wincheiler  will  not  f^jbmit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudefl  peer. 
Humphry  of  Glo'fter,  thou  flialt  well  perceive, 
^  That  nor  in  birth,  nor  for  authority. 
The  bi{hop  will  be  over-borne  by  thee  : 
ril  either  make  thee  ftoop,  and  bend  thy  knee, 
Qr  fack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      III. 

Changes  to  France, 

Enter  Dauphin^  Burgundy^  Alenfon^  Bafiard^  Reignier^ 
and  Joan  la  Pucelle, 

Dau.  Thefe  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  droop- 
ing fpirits : 
'Tis  faid,  the  llout  Parifians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Jlen.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Pucel.  Peace  be  amongft  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 
Elfe,  ruin  com.bat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  Scout, 

Scout.  Succefs  unto  our  valiant  general, 
And-happbefs  to  his  accomplices ! 

Dau,  What  tidings  fend  our  fcouts  ?   I  pr'ythee, 
fpeak. 

Scout.  The  Englifh  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  prefentiy. 

Dau.  Somewhat  too  fudden,  Sirs,  this  warning  is  5 
But  we  will  prefentiy  provide  for  them. 

Bur.  I  trufl,  the  ghofl  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Pucei.  Of  all  bafe  paflions  fear  is  mofl  accurft. — 

«  That  mr  in  birth,—']  I  would  read  for  birth.  That  is, 
thou  fhalt  not  rule  me  though  thy  birth  is  legitimate  and  thy 
authority  fupreme.     Johnso??. 

Con>- 
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Command  the  conqueft,  Charles,  it  fhall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Dau.  Then  on,  my  lords  \   and  France  be  fortu- 
nate !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

Alarm :  excurjtons.     Enter  Joan  la  Pucelle, 

PuceL  The  regent  conquers,  arid  the  Frenchmen 
fiy._ 
Now  help,  7  ye  charming  fpells  and  periapts ; 
And  ye,  choice  fpirits,  that  admonifh  me, 
A  nd  give  me  figns  of  future  accidents  !        [^hinder. 
You  fpeedy  helpers,  that  are  fubftitutes 
Under  the  lordly  ^  monarch  of  the  north. 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize ! 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  fpeedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accuflom'd  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  fpirits,  that  are  cull'd 
9  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth. 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[They  walk^  and  [peak  not. 
Oh,  hold  me  not  with  filence  over  long ! 
V/here  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
I'll  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you 

'  — ye  charming  fpells  and  periapts  {]  Charms  fovv'd  up. 
Ezek.  xiii.  i8.  Woe  to  them  that  j%-w  pilloiMs  to  all  arm-holes ^  ta 
hunt  fouls.     Pope. 

Periapts  were  worn  about  the  neck  as  prefervatives  from  dlf- 
eafe  or  danger.  Of  thefe  the  firft  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gofpel 
was  deemed  the  moil  efficacious.     Steevens. 

^  —  rnonarch  of  the  north, ^  The  north  was  always  fuppofed 
to  be  the  particular  habitation  of  bad  fpirits.  Milton  therefore 
afTen^.bles  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north.     Johnson. 

The  boaft  of  Lucifer  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Ifaiah  is  faid  to 
be,  that  he  nvillft  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation^  in  thefdes 
cf  the  north.     Steevens. 

5  Out  of  the  poiverful  regions  under  earth,']  I  believe  Shake- 
fpear  wrote  legions.     W a  R  a  u  a  t  o  n  , 
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In  earneft  of  a  further  benefit. 

So  you  do  condefcend  to  help  me  now. — 

[They  hang  their  heads. 
No  hope  to  have  redrefs  ?    My  body  fhail 
Pay  recompence,  if  you  will  grant  my  fuit. 

[They  Jhake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-facrifice, 
Intreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then,  take  m.y  foul ;  my  body,  foul  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 
See  !   they  forfake  me.     Now  the  tim.e  is  come, 
That  France  muft  vail  her  lofty-plumed  creil. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  ftrong  for  me  to  buckle  with  : — 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  duil.     [Exit 

Excurjiom.     Pucelle  and  Tork  fight  hand  to  hand, 
Pucelle  is  taken.     The  French  fly, 

Tork,  Damfel  of  France,  I  think,  1  have  you  fafl. 
Unchain  your  fpirits  now  with  fpelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  fhe  would  change  my  fhape. 

Tucel.  Chang'd  to  a  worfer  fhape  thou  canft  not  be. 

Tork,  Oh,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man ; 
No  fnape  but  his  can  pleafe  your  dainty  eye. 

PuceL.A  plaguing  mifchief  light  on  Charles  and 
thee  ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  fuddenly  furpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  (leeping  on  your  beds ! 

Tork.  Fell,    banning  hag !    inchantrefs,   hold  thy 
tongue. 

Pucel,  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curfe  a- while. 

Tork.  Curfe,  mifcreant,  when  thou  comeft  to  the 
ftake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarm. 
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Alarm,    Enter  Suffolk^  with  lady  Margaret  in  his  hand, 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prifoner. 

[Gazes  on  h'er. 
Oh,  fairefl  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly  -, 
For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverend  hands. 
I  kifs  thefe  fingers  for  eternal  peace. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  fide. 
Who  art  thou  ?  fay  ;  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Margaret,    my  name  -,    and  daughter  to   a 
king ; 
The  king  of  Naples ;  whofo'er  thou  art. 

Suf.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me  : 
So  doth  the  fwan  her  downy  cygnets  fave. 
Keeping  them  prifoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet  if  this  fervile  ufage  once  offend. 
Go  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend.  [She  is  going. 
Oh,  ftay. — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pafs  ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  fays,  no, 
^  As  plays  the  fun  upon  the  glaffy  ftreams. 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  feemis  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  fpeak  ; 
ril  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  v/rite  my  mind. 
Fie,  De  la  Poole!  ^  difable  not  zhyfdfy 
Haft  not  a  tongue  ?  is  fhe  not  here  thy  prifoner  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  fight  ? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majefcy  is  fuch, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  fenfes  rough.' 

'  As  plays  the  fun  upon  the  glajfy  Jir earns y  &c.]  This  compari- 
fon,  made  between  things  which  feem  fufficiently  unlike,  is  in- 
tended to  exprefs  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy  of  lady  Margaret's 
beauty,  which  delighted,  but  did  not  dazzle:  which  was 
bright,  but  gave  no  pain  by  its  lullre.     Johnson. 

*  —  difable  not  thyfelf\\  Do  not  reprefent  thyfelf  fo  Wr^ak. 
To  difable  the  judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  age,  the  fame 
as  to  deilroy  its  credit  or  authority.     Johnson. 

Mar, 
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Mar,  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  fb, 
What  ranfom  mud  I  pay  before  I  pafs  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prifoner. 

Suf,  How  can'ft  thou  tell  fhe  will  deny  thy  fuit, 
^efore  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  [^AJlde* 

Mar.  Why  fpeak'ft  thou  not  ?  what  ranfom  mull  I 
pay  ? 

Siif.  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  : 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.  {^Aftde, 

Mar,  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ranfom,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Suf,  Fond  man  !  remember,  that  thou  haft  a  wife  ; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?       {Afide, 

Mar,  'Twere  beft  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

Suf.  There  all  is  marr'dj  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random ;  fure  the  man  is  mad. 

Suf.  And  yet  a  difpenfation  may  be  had. 

Mar,  And  yet  I  would,  that  you  would  anfwer  me. 

^uf.  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  } 
Why,  for  my  king.    Tufh !  that's  3  a  wooden  thing. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  fome  carpenter. 

Suf.  Yet  fo  my  fancy  may  be  fatisfy'd. 
And  peace  eftablifhed  between  thefe  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  fcruple  in  that  too  : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  An-jOU  and  Maine,  yet  he  is  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  fcorn  the  match.  [JJidem 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?    Are  you  not  at  leifure  ? 

Suf,  It  fliall  be  fo,  difdain  they  ne'er  fo  much. 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield.— 
Madam,  I  have  a  fecret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  tho'  I  be  inthrall'd .?  he  feems  a  knight. 
And  will  not  any  way  difhonour  me.  [JJide. 

Suf.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  liften  what  I  fay. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  fhall  be  refcu'd  by  the  French ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtefy.  \Jfide, 

3  —  a  ^wooden  thing.'\    Is  an  aukivard  hujinefsy  an  undertaking 

■  7. ot  likely  to  Juccsed.     S t  £  e  v  b  n  s . 

Suf. 
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Suf.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  caufe — 

Mar,  Tiifh !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

lAftde. 

Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  fo  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

Suf.  Say,  gentle  princefs,  would  you  not  fuppofe 
Your  bondage  happy  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  flave  in  bafe  fervility ; 
For  princes  Ihould  be  free. 

Suf.   And  fo  fnall  you. 
If  ha;  iy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

Suf.  I'll  undertake  to  m.ake  thee  Henry's  queen ; 
To  put  a  golden  fcepter  in  thy  hand, 
And  fet  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condefcend  to  be  my 

Mar.  What.? 

Suf  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam  ^  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  fo  fair  a  dam.e  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myfelf. 
How  fay  you,  madam,  are  you  fo  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  pleafe,  I  am  content. 

Suf  Then  call  our  captains  and  our  colours  forth_, 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  cafile-walls 
We'll  crave  a  parly  to  confer  with  him. 

Sound,     Enter  Reignier  on  the  walls, 

Suf.  See,  Reignier,  fee  thy  daughter  prifoner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Suf.  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  rem.edy  ? 
I  am  a  foldier,  and  unapt  to  vv^eep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  ficklenefs. 

Suf.  Yes,  there  is  rem.edy  enough,  my  lord : 
Confent  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  confent) 

Vol.  VI.  Q^  Thy 
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Thy  daughter  fhall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto  j 
And  this  her  eafy-held  imprifonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Suf.  Fair  Margaret  knows, 
That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  w^arrant  I  defcend. 
To  give  thee  anfwer  of  thy  juft  demand. 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expe6l  thy  coming. 

trumpet  founds.     Enter  Reignier. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories ; 
Com.mand  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleafes. 

Suf.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  fo  fweet  a  child, 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king. 
What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  fuit  ? 

Rezg.  Since  thou  doil  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth. 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  fuch  a  lord ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  countries  Maine  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppreffion,  or  the  flroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  ihall  be  Henry's,  if  he  pleafe. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ranfom,  I  deliver  her ; 
And  thofe  two  countries,  I  will  undertake,- 
Your  grace  ihail  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again,  in  Henry's  royal  name. 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  hand  for  fign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thanks, 
Becaufe  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king. 
And  yet,  mcthinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  cafe.  [_Jfide, 

rii  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  folemniz'd. 
So  farewell,  Reignier !  fet  this  diamond  fafe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig. 
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Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Chriflian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord !   Good  wilhes,  praife,  and 
prayers 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.         [She  is  going, 

Suf.  Farewell,  {\vtti  madam !  Hark  you,  Margaret : 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.  Such  commiendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  fervant,  fay  to  him. 

Suf.  Words  fweetly  plac'd,  and  mcdelily  diredled. 
But,  madam,  I  muft  trouble  you  again ; 
No  loving  token  to  his  majefty  ^. 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  a  pure  unfpotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  fend  the  king. 

Suf.  And  this  withal.  U^^ff^^  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyfelf 1  will  not  fo  prefume 

4  To  fend  fuch  peevifh  tokens  to  a  king. 

Suf  O,  wert  thou  for  myfelf ! But,  Suffolk,  flay; 

Thou  may'ft  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Mmotaurs,  and  ugly  treafons,  lurk. 
Sollicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praife ; 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  furmount 

5  Mad,  natural  graces  that  extinguifh  art ; 
Repeat  their  fem.blance  often  on  the  feas, 

That,  when  thou  com'ft  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may'ft  bereave  him  of  his  v/its  with  wonder. 

[ExeunL 

♦  I'd  fend  fuch  peevilh  tokens-^']    Pee^vijh^  for  childiih. 

Warburton. 

5  Mad,  natural  graces — ]  So  the  old  copy.  The  modern 
editors  have  been  contented  to  read  Her  natural  graces.  By  the 
wordM^^,  however,  I  believe  the  poet  only  meant  'vjtU  oy  un- 
cultivated. In  the  former  of  thefe  fignifications  the  poet  ap- 
pears  to  have    ufed    it    in    Othello he  Jhe  h-u'' d  pronj'd  mad. 

"Which  Dr.  Jchnfon  has  properly  interpreted.     We  call  a  wild 
girl,  to  this  day,   a  ?nad-cap. 

Mad  in  fome  of  the  ancient  books  of  gardening  is  ufed  as  an 
epithet  to  plants  which  grow  rampant  and  wild.     Steeveks. 

0^2  SCENE 
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SCENE       V. 

Camp  of  the  duke  of  l^ork  in  Anjou, 
Enter  Tork^  PFarwkky  a  Shepherd^  and  Pucelle, 

Tork.   Bring  forth   that  forcerefs,    condemn'd   to 
burn. 

^hep.  Ah,  Joan  !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  out- 
rio;ht. 
Have  I  fought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Mufl  I  behold  thy  timelefs,  cruel,  death  ! 
Ah,  Joan,  fweet  daughter,  I  will  die  v/ith  thee  ! 

Tiicel.  Decrepid  mifer  !  bafe  ignoble  wretch  1 
I  am  defcended  of  a  gentler  blood  : 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

^hep.  Out,  out! My  lords,  an  pleafe  you,  'tis 

not  fo  \ 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parifh  knows  : 
Her  mother,  living  yet,  can  teftify. 
She  was  the  firil- fruit  of  my  batchelorlliip. 

IVar,  Gracelels  !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage? 

Tork.  This  argues  v/hat  her  kind  of  life  hath  been : 
V/icked  and  vile  •,  and  fo  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.  Fie,  Joan  !   ^  that  thou  wilt  be  fo  obilacle ! 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  fielh, 
And  for  thy  fake  have  I  fhed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Joan. 

FucbI.  Peafant,  avaunt !    You  have  fuborn'd  this 
man 
O^  purpofe  to  obfcure  *  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priefl 

*  —  nvhy  -•^ih  thcu  he  fo  ohjlacle  !\     A   vulgar  corruption   of 
chfiinate^  which  I  think  has  oddly  lailed  iince  our  author's  time 

till  now.       JOHNSON. 

*  — ?ny  Jioble  birth. 

——^Th  true,  I  gan.'8  a  noble  ~—'\  This  pafTage  Teems  to 
corroborate  an  explanation,  iomewliat  far  fetched,  which  I  have 
givt^n  in  liorrj  U\  of  the  ncbkfnan  and  Rojul  mn».    Johnson. 

Tlie 
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The  morn  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother.— 

Kneel  down  and  take  my  blefTing,  good  my  girl. 

Wilt  thou  not  (loop  ?    Now  curled  be  the  time 

Of  thy  nativity  !  I  would  the  milk 

Thy  mother  gave  thee  when  thou  fuck'ft  her  breail. 

Had  been  a  little  ratfbane  for  thy  lake ! 

Or  elfe,  when  thou  didfb  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 

I  wifh  fome  rav'nous  wolf  had  eaten  thee  ! 

Doll  thou  deny  thy  father,  curfed  drab  ? 

O,  burn  her,  burn  her-,  hanging  is  too  good.     fEx^'L 

Tork.  Take  her  away ;  for  jQie  hath  liv'd  too  long. 
To  fill  the  world  v/ith  vicious  qualities. 

PuceL  Firfl:,  let  me  tell  you,  whom  you  have  con- 
dem.n'd : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  fhepherd  fwain. 
But  iffu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous  and  holy ;  cliofen  from  above. 
By  infpiration  of  celefrial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  fpirits. 
But  you,  that  are  polluted  with  your  luds, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltlefs  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thoufand  vices, 
Becaufe  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  llraight  a  thing  irTipofTible 
To  compafs  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
3  No,  mifconceived  !  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chafte  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whofe  miaiden  blood,  thus  rigoroufly  effus'd. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Tork.  Ay,  ay  •,  away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye.  Sirs  -,  becaufe  £]iq  is  a  maid, 
Spare  for  no  faggots,  let  there  be  enow: 
Place  pitchy  barrels  on  the  fatal  flake. 
That  fo  her  torture  may  be  fliortened. 

^  JSio,  ?nifconcei'veci ! — ]  i.e.   No^ya  mifcQ7icei"jers^  ye  ivho  m}f- 
tahe  me  a?id  my  qualities.     Steeveks. 

0^3  Pucd. 
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Pucel.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? 
Then,  Joan,  clifcover  thine  infirmity; 
That  warrantcth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides  : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

2^ork.  Nov/  heaven  forefend !   the  holy  maid  with 
child  ! 

War.  The  greateft  miracle  that  ere  you  wrought. 
Is  all  your  ftricl  preciienefs  come  to  this  ? 

Tcrk.  Siie  and  the'Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
1  did  imagine,  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

JVar.  Well,  go  to ;  we  v/ill  have  no  baftards  live  ; 
Efpecially,  fince  Charles  muft  father  it. 

Piicel  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  child  is  none  of  his  j 
It  was  Alenfon  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

Tork.  4-  Alenlon  !  that  notorious  Machiavei ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thoufand  lives. 

Pticel.  O,  give  m.e  leave  ;  I  have  deluded  you ; 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd. 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevail'd. 

IVar.  A  m-arried  man  !  that's  moft  intolerable. 

7ork.  Why,  here's  a  girl !   I  think,  ihe  knows  not 
well, 
There  were  fo  many,  v/hom  flie  may  accufe. 

War,  It's  a  fign,  ihe  hath  beep  liberal  and  free. 

Tork.  And  yet,  forfooth,  flie  is  a  virgin  pure.— . 
Strumpet,  tlry  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee  : 
Ufe  no  intrcaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Pticel.  Then  lead  me  hence  -,  w^ith  v/hom  I  leave  my 
curfe. 
May  never  glorious  fun  reflect  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ! 
But  darknefs,  and  the  gloomy  ihade  of  death 

+  — Jhrjon!  that  notorious  Machia-veH]  Macliiavel  beinc^ 
mentioned  foniewhat  bef'  re  his  time,  this  line  is  by  fome  of 
the  editors  givea  to  the  fi:\ytxz-,  and  ejedkd  from  the  text. 

Johnson. 

In  Y  iron 
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Inviron  you  ;  s  'till  mifchief  and  defpair 

Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourfelves  ! 

[Exit  guarded. 
York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  confume  to  allies. 
Thou  foul  accurfed  minifter  of  heli ! 

EnUr  Cardinal  of  V/inchefter, 

Car.  Lord  Regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commiffion  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  ftates  of  Chriftendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorfe  at  thefe  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earneiliy  implor'd  a  general  peace 
*  Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  afpiring  French ; 
And  fee  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  fome  matters. 

Tork.  Is  all  our  travel  come  to  this  effed  ? 
After  the  (laughter  of  fo  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  foldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  fold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  laft  conclude  effeminate  peace  : 
Have  we  not  loft  m^oft  part  of  ail  the  towns. 
By  treafon,  faliliood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? 

^    —  ^iill  mifchisf  and  defpair 

Dri^e  you  to  break  your  necks ^ — ]  Perhaps  Shakefpearc  in^ 
tended  to  remark  in  this  execration,  tlie  frequency  of  fuicide 
among  the  Englilh,  which  has  been  commonly  imputed  to  the 
gloominefs  of  their  air.      Johnson. 

^  Bet-v:ixt  cur  nation  and  th*  h^Yiv.iv.G  Fre?ich{\  But  would 
an  ambalTador,  who  came  to  perfuade  peace  with  France,  ufe 
it  as  an  argument,  that  France  was  afpirhig,  Shakefpeare 
without  doubt  wrote, 

/.^'respiring  French  ; 

/.  e,  who  had  but  juft  got  into  breath  again,  after  having  been 
alm.oft  hunted  down  by  the  Engliih.     Warburton. 

The  amba/TaJor  ytt  ufss  no  argument,  but  if  he  did,  refpir- 
ing  would  not  much  help  the  caufe.  Shakefi^eare  wrote  what 
might  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  did  not  write  th' rei'plrhig, 

Johnson. 

0^4  O^. 
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Oh,  Warwick,  Warwick  !    1  forefee  with  grief 
The  utter  lofs  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 
;  War.  Be  patient,  York  ;  if  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  jfhall  be  with  fuch  ilrict  and  fevere  covenants. 
As  little  fhall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles.^  Alenfon^  Baftard^  and  Reignier. 

Char,  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  fliall  be  proclaim'd  in  France  \ 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourfelves. 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  muft  be. 

Tork.  Speak,  Vv  inchefter ;  for  boiling  choler  choaks 
The  hoUow  paffage  of  my  7  poifon'd  voice. 
By  fight  of  thefe  our  ^  baleful  enemies. 

IVin.  Charles  and  the  reft,  it  is  enafted  thus : 
That,  in  regard  king  Henry  gives  confent, 
Of  meer  compalTion  and  of  lenity. 
To  eafc  your  country  of  diftrefsful  war, 
And  luffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace ; 
You  {hall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crowa. 
And  Charles,  UDon  condition  thou  wilt  fwear 
To  pay  him  tribute  and  fa bmit  thyfelf. 
Thou  Ihalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him  ; 
And  ilill  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen,  Muib  he  be  then  as  fhadow  of  himJelf  ? 
Adorn  his  temples  9  v/ith  a  coronet  •, 

7  — poifond  'voice,']  In  the  old  copies  poi/ond  ^voiccy  which 
agrees  well  enough  with  baneful  enemies ^  or  with  haleftiU  if  it 
can  be  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe.  The  modern  editors  read, 
prifcnd  njcice .     Johnson. 

^  — hale  fid  enemies.]  Baleful  i3  f err  c^jjful  i  I  therefore  rather 
imagine  that  we  Ihould  read  baneful,  hurtful,  or  mifchiev^ous. 

Johnson. 

Baleful,  had  anciently  the  fame  meaning;  as  baneful.  It  is 
an  epithet  xtry  frequently  beftow'd  on  poifonous  plants  and 
reptiles.     So  in  Rcmiec  andjidiet. 

'*  With  i/j/^^/ weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers." 

S  T  E  E  V  E  N  s . 

S  =  rnjiiJy  (I  coronet  y\     Coronet  is  here  ufed  for  a  cro^wn. 

Johnson. 

And 
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And  yet,  in  fubftance  and  authority, 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
Tins  proir>jr  is  abiurJ  and  reafonlels. 

Char.  '  1  IS  known,  already  that  I  am  pofTeft 
O      iOre  than  half  the  Galiian  territories, 
A:      ■   erem  reverenced  for  their  lawful  king. 
Sh.;.        -or  Licre  of  the  reft  un-vanqunli'd, 
Detra-i.  -o  ii..uch  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  i:^  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  Iv.:  lador.  Til  rather  keep 

Thatwh..  ^      -''^■n,  coveting  for  more, 

Be  caft  vx  /  of  all. 

Tork.   \^         ;_;,  Chuiies!  halt  thou  by  fecret  means 
Us'd  intercctiv:   to  o'ocain  a  league  ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compron^dfe. 
Stand  ft  thcu  a  .v^i:  ^  upon  comparifon  ? 
Either  ^  acc^:p^  the  title  thou  ufurp'ft. 
Of  benefit  p»;>ceedin£:;  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  defert. 
Or  we  v/ill  pl^^gu^r  thee  with  incefTant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obftinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  courfe  of  this  contrad: : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one 
We  fnail  not  find  iilie  opportunity. 

Alen.  To  lay  xhs:  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  fave  your  labjedls  from  iiich  maiiacre. 
And  ruthlefs  flaughters,  as  are  daily  {^tn 
By  our  proceeding  in  hcftility. 
And  therefore  take  this  compad  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it,  when  your  pleafure  ferves. 

[_Afide^  to  the  Dauphin. 

*  —  upon  comparifon  ?^  Do  you  Hand  to  compare  your  pre- 
fent  ftate,  a  flate  which  you  have  neither  right  or  power  to 
maintain,  with  the  terms  which  we  offer  r     Johnson. 

^    —  accept  the  title  thou  ufurp''J}, 

Of  bemft ]    Beneft  is  here  a  term  cf  law.     Be  con- 
sent to  live  as  the  benefciaty  of  our  king.     Johnson. 

Tf'ar\ 
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War,  How  fay'ft  thou,  Charles  ?  Ihall  our  conditioa 
ftand  ? 

Char.  It  ihall : 
Only  referv'd,  you  claim  no  interefl 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrifon. 

Tork,  Then  fwear  allegiance  to  his  majefly  ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  difobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Charles  and  the  reft  give  tokens  of  fealty, 
— So  now  difmifs  your  army,  when  you  pleafe-; 
Hang  up  your  enfigns,  let  your  drums  be  ftill, 
For  here  we  entertain  a  folemn  peace.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE      VI. 

Changes  to  England, 

A  room  in  the  'palace. 

Enter  Suffolk.,  in  conference  with  king  Henry  ; 
Gloucefter^  and  Exeter, 

K.  Henry.  Your  wond'rous  rare  defcription,  noble 
earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  aftonifn'd  me: 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  fettled  paffions  in  my  heart. 
And,  like  as  rigour  of  tempeftuous  gulls 
Provokes  the  mightieil  hulk  againft  the  tide, 
3  So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  fuffer  /hipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Stif  Tufh,  my  good  lord  !  this  fuperficial  talc 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praife, 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 

^  So  am  I  dri'ven, —  ]  This  fimlle  is  fomewhat  obfcure  ;  he 
feems  to  mean,  that  as  a  fhip  is  driven  againft  the  tide  by  the 
wind,  fo  he  is  driven  by  love  againft  the  current  of  his  intereft. 

Johnson. 

(Had 
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(Had  I  fufficient  fkill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  inticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravifh  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  fhe  is  not  fo  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  cdi  d-lights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowlinefs  of  mmd, 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command  ;- — 
Comm.and,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chafte  intent. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Henry.  And  othei-wiie  will  Henry  ne'er  prefume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  prote6lor,  give  cuiifent. 
That  Margaret  may  be  Englands  royal  queen. 

Glou.  So  fhould  I  give  confent  to  fi^.tter  fm. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highnefs  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  tfteem. 
How  Ihall  we  then  difpenfe  v/ith  that  contract. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Sitf.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths  j 
Or  one,  that  4  at  a  triumph  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  ftrength,  forfaketh  ytt  the  lifts 
By  reafon  of  his  adverfary's  odds. 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  m.ay  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glcu.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
that  ? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Suf.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerufalem  ; 
And  of  flich  great  authority  in  France, 
That  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

GIgu.  And  fo  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Becaufe  he  is  near  kinfman  unto  Charles. 

E!<e.  Befide,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal  dower. 
While  Reignier  fooner  will  receive,  than  give. 

^  —-  at  a  triiiTnph — ]     That  is,  at  the  fports  by  which  a  tri- 
um^ih  is  celebrated.     Johnson, 

2  Suf. 
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Suf.  A  dower,  my  lords !    Difgrace  not  fo  your 

king, 
I'hat  he  fliould  be  fo  abje^l,  bafe,  and  poor, 
To  chufe  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfed:  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen ; 
And  not  to  fcek  a  queen,  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthlefs  peafants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-mxn  for  oxen,  fheep,  or  horfe. 
But  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  5  by  attorney Hiip, 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affecfls, 
Muil  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed. 
And  therefore,  lords,  fince  he  affects  her  moll. 
It  moil  of  all  thefe  reafons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  fhe  fhould  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  v/edlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  difcord  and  continual  llrife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  blifs. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celeflial  peace. 
Whom  ihould  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king. 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerlefs  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king  ♦, 
Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  fpirit, 
More  than  in  wom^an  commonly  is  feen. 
Will  anfwer  our  hope  in  iffue  of  a  king  -, 
For  Henry,  fon  unto  a  conqueror. 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 
If  with  a  lady  of  fo  high  refolve. 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords  ;  and  here  conclude  with  me. 
That  Margaret  fhall  be  queen,  and  none  but  fhe. 
K.  Henry,  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your 

report, 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk  ;  or  for  that 

'  — hy  attor7ieyJhip, — ]  By  the  intervention  of  another  mai>*s 
choice  3  or  the  dilcrecional  agency  of  another.     Johnson. 

My 
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My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  palTion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  afllir'd, 
I  feel  fuch  fnarp  difTention  in  my  breaft. 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear,  . 
As  I  am  fick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take,  therefore,  fhipping;  poll,  my  lord,  to  France  j 
Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure. 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchfafe  to  come 
To  crofs  the  feas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 
For  your  expences  and  fufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  fay  ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 
I  reft  perplexed  with  a  thoufand  cares. 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banifh  all  offence  : 
^  If  you  do  cenfure  me,  by  what  you  were. 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know,  it  will  excuie 
This  fudden  execution  of  m.y  will. 
And  fo  condu6l  me,  where,  from  company, 
I  may  revolve  and  ^  ruminate  my  grief.  {E^t, 

Glou, 

^  If  you  do  cenfure  me.  Sec.']     To  cenfure  is  here  fimply  to 

judge.     If  in  judging  me  you  confder  the  pajt  frailties  of  your  o^K:n 
youth.     Johnson. 

'  —  ruminate  my  grief 7^  Grief  In  the  iirfc  line  is  taken  gene- 
rally iciV  pain  or  U7ieafinefs  ;  in  the  fecond  fpecially  ior  for rovj. 

Of  this  play  there  Is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the  folio  in 
1623,  though  the  two  fucceeding  parts  are  extant  in  two  edi- 
tions in  quarto.  That  the  fecond  and  third  parts  were  pub- 
liihed  without  the  nrtl  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof  that 
the  copies  were  farreptitiouily  obtained,  and  that  the  printers 
of  that  time  gave  the  public  thofe  plays  not  fuch  as  the  author 
defigned,  but  fuch  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play  was 
written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitably  collected  from  the 
feries  of  events ;  that  it  was  written  and  played  before  Hefny 
the  Fifth  is  apparent,  becaufe  in  the  epilogue  there  is  mention 
made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts. 

Henry  the  fxth  in  fjoadJling  hands  cro'v:n'' d  king y 

Whofe  fate  fo  ma?iy  had  the  r^iavagirg 

That 
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Glou,  Ay  •,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  firfl  and  lafl. 

[ExilGloucefter. 
Suf.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd  s    and  thus  he 
goes, 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece; 
We  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  profper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  Hi  all  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[_Exit, 

That  they  Icfi  France ^  and  made  all  England  rue. 

Which  oft  our  Jl age  hath  Jheivn. 
France  is  loji  in  this  play.     The  two  following  contain,  as  the 
old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter. 

The  two  firll:  parts  of  Henry  VI.  were  printed  in  1600.  Whcra 
"Henry  V.  was  written  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  likewife 
in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  parts :  the  firft  part  of  Henry  VI.  had  been  often  Jhe'wn 
en  the  Jl  age,  and  would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place  had 
the  author  been  the  publilher.     Johnson. 
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Peribns  Reprefented. 

King  HENRY  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Gloucefter,  uncle  to  the  king. 

Cardinal  Beauford,    bijhop  of  Winchefter^   and  great 

uncle  to  the  king. 
Duke  of  York,  pretending  to  the  crozvn, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  ^ 
Duke  of  Somerfet,         ^of  the  king^s  party. 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  J 

Earl  of  Saliibury,  |    .  ,    ^    ,  ^ 
Earl  of  Warwick,  S  '^  ^^^  ^orkjattton. 
Lord  Clifford,  of  the  king^s  party. 
Lord  Say. 

Lord  Scales,  governor  of  the  "Tower* 
Sir  Humphry  Stafford. 
2^oung  Stafford,  his  brother. 
Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentifh  gentleman, 
Toung  Clifford,  fon  to  lord  Clifford, 

Edward  Planta^enet,") /.      .   ^i    j  l     r^    7 
•D-  u     q  131     4.  J  c  10'^^  to  the  duke  of  York, 

Richard  Plantagenet,  y 

Vaux,  a  fea  captain^  ^;;i  Walter  Whitmore,  pirates, 

A  Herald.     Hume  ayid  Southwell,  two  priefcs, 

Bolingbrook,  an  aftrokger, 

A  fpirit^  attending  on  Jordan  the  witch, 

Thomas  Horner,  an  armourer.     Peter,  his  man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  St.  Albans, 

Simpcox,  an  impoftor. 

Jack  Cade,  Bevis,  Michael,  John  Holland,  Dick  the 

butcher.,  Smith  the  weaver  ^  and  fever  al  others^  rebels, 
Margaret,  queen  to  krng  Henry  VI.  fecretly  in  love  with 

the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Dame  Eleanor,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefler. 
Mother  Jordan,  a  witch^   employed  by  the  dut chefs  of 

Gloucefter. 
Wife  to  Simpcox, 
Petitioners^  Aldermen.,    a  Beadle.,  Sheriff,,  a7id  Officers.^ 

Citizens.,   with  Faulconers^   Guards^  Meffengers^  and 

ether  Attendants, 

'The  SCENE  is  laid  very  differ fedly  in  fever  al  parts 
of  England, 
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KING     HENRY     VL 


ACT    I.      SCENE     I. 

The    P  A  LJ  C  E, 

FlouriffO  of  trumpets :  then  hautboys.  Enter  king  tJenry^ 
duke  Humphry^  Salijhury^  War-ivick^  and  Beaufort  on 
the  one  fide  -,  the  ^leen^  Suffolk^  Tork^  Somerfet^  and 
Buckingham  on  the  other. 


Suffolk. 


A 


S  by  your  high  imperial  majefiiy 
I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  for  your  excellence. 


^  The  Second  Part,  &c.]  This  and  the  third  part  were  firfl 
written  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of  Tcrk  and  Lancafier, 
printed  in  1600,  but  fmce  vailly  improved  by  the  author. 

Pope. 

The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  FL]  This  and  The  Third  Part 
vf  King  Henry  VL  contain  that  troublefome  period  of  this 
prince's  reign  which  took  in  the  whole  contention  betwixt  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  :  and  under  that  title  were  thefe 
two  plays  firft  adled  and  publifhed.  The  prefent  fcene  opens 
with  king  Henry's  marriage,  which  was  in  the  twenty- third 
year  of  his  reign  ;  and  clofes  with  the  firil:  battle  fought  at  St. 
Albans,  and  won  by  the  York  faftion,  in  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  reign  :  fo  that  it  comprizes  the  hiHory  and  tranfadlions 
often  years.     Theobald. 

^  As  by  your  high,  &c.]  Vide  HalV s  Chronicle,  fol.  (i6.  year 
23.  init.     Pope. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  play  begins  where  the  former  ends, 
and  continues  the  feries  of  tranfaftions,  of  which  it  prefuppofes 
the  firfi  part  already  known.  This  is  a  fufiicient  proof  that  the- 
fecond  and  third  parts  were  not  written  without  dependance  on 
the  iirft,  though  they  were  printed  as  containing  a  complete  pe« 
riod  of  hillory.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VL  R  To 
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To  marry  princefs  Margaret  for  your  grace  •, 

So  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Tours, 

In  prefence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 

The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  Alenfon, 

Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  twenty  reverend  bifhops, 

I  have  perform'd  my  tafk,  and  was  efpous'd : 

And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee, 

In  fight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 

Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 

[Prefenting  the  queen  to  the  king. 
To  your  mofl  gracious  hand,  that  are  the  fubllance 
Of  that  great  Ihadow  I  did  reprefent  ♦, 
The  happieft  gift  that  ever  marquefs  gave, 
The  faireft  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 

K.  Henry.  Suffolk,  arife. — Welcome,  queen  Mar- 
garet : 
I  can  exprefs  no  kinder  fign  of  love 

Than  this  kind  kifs. O  Lord,  that  lend'ft  me 

life. 
Lend  me  a  lieart  replete  with  thankfulnefs  ! 
For  thou  haft  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blefTings  to  my  foul. 
If  fympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

^  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gracious 
lord  •, 
3  The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had 
By  day,  by  night  j  waking  and  in  my  dreams  ; 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads. 
With  you,  ^  mine  alder-liefeil  fovereign. 

Makes 

3  The  7mitual  conference ]     I  am  the  bolder  ^to  addrefs  you, 

having  already  familiarized  you  to  my  imagination.  Johnson ► 

+  mine  alder-liefefi  fo^oereign^'\     Alder-lie-ueji  is  an  old 

Englidi  word  given  to  him  to  whom  the  fpeaker  is  fupremeiy 
attached  :  lievefi  being  the  fuperlative  of  the  comparative  le^var, 
rather,  from  lief.  So  Hall  in  his  Chronicle  Henry  FI.  folio  12. 
*'  Ryght  hyghc  and  mighty  prince,  and  my  ryght  noble,  and^ 
*'   after  one,   lenjsji  lord."      Wareurton. 

Alder-licfeft—\     Is   a  corruption  of  the  German  word  aldo  - 
I  ehfiet  beloved  above  ail  things. 

The 
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Makes  me  the  bolder  to  falute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms  •,  fuch  as  my  wit  affords. 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minifter. 

X.  He7try,  Her  fight  did  ravifh  •,  but  her  grace  in 
fpeech. 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wifdom's  majeily, 
Make  m.e  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys  ; 
Such  is  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart's  content. 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  v/elcome  my  love. 
All  kneel    Long  live  queen  Margaret,   England's 

happinefs ! 
^  Mar.  We  thank  you  alL  [Flcurtjh, 

Suf.  My  lord  prote6lor,  lb  it  pleafe  your  grace. 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contraded  peace 
Between  our  fovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months,  concluded  by  confent. 

Glo.  reads,']  Imprimis,  //  is  agreed  between  the  French 
kmg  Charles^  and  IViUiam  de  la  Poole  marquefs  of  Suf- 
folk ^  amhajfador  for  Henry  king  of  Engla^td^  that  the  f aid 
Henry  fhall  efpoufe  the  lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto 
Reignier  king  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jeriifalem,  and 
crown  her  queen  of  England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May 
next  enfuing. 

Item,  nat  the  dutchy  of  Anjou,  and  the  county  of 
Maine,  fhall  he  releafed  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 

fa [Lets  fall  the  paper. 

K.  Henry,  Uncle,  how  now  ?  - 
Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord  •, 
Some  fudden  qualm  hath  ftruck  me  to  the  heart. 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes  that  I  can  read  no  further. 
K.  Henry,  Uncle  of  Winchefter,  I  pray,  read  on. 
Win,    Item,  I'hat  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
fhall  he  releafed  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  father,  and 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  and  is   put  by  Marfton   into 
the  mouth  of  his  Dutch  courtefan  : 

*'  O  mine  alder-liefefi  love.'* 
Again, 

*'  ■ pretty  fweetheart  of  mine  alder-UefeJl  aifeiTiiGn.** 

St£  EVENS. 

R  2  fi..e 
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fie  fen t  ovei\  of  the  king  of  England's  oivn proper  cofl  and 
charges^  without  having  any  dozvij. 

K.  Henry.  They  pleafe  us  well.     Lord   marquefs^ 
kneel  down  ^ 
We  here  create  thee  the  firfl  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  gird  thee  with  the  fword. 
Coufin  of  York,  we  here  difcharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France 
Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expir'd. — • 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchefter,  Glo'fter,  York,  and  Buck- 
ingham, 
Somerfet,  Salifbury,  and  Warwick  ; 
5  We  thank  you  for  all  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Com^e,  let  us  in  ;  and  v/ith  all  fpeed  provide 
To  fee  her  coronation  be  perform/d. 

[^Exeunt  King.,  ^.een.,  and  Suffolk. 

Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  ilate, 
To  you  duke  Humphry  muft  unload  his  grief. 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What !   did  my  brother  Henry  fpend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  } 
Did  he  fo  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold,  and  fummer's  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  France,   his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you  yourfelves,   Somerfet,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Salifbury,  vi6torious  Warwick, 
Receiv'd  deep  fears  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
Or  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myfelf, 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
Studied  fo  long,  fat  in  the  council  houfe 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
Hov/  France  and  Frenchmen  miglit  be  kept  in  awe  ? 

5   We  thank  jou  for  all  this  great  favour  done^     Undoubtedly 
we  Ihould  read,  from  a  regard  both  to  thefenfeand  the  metre, 
Ws  thank  JOU  all  for  this  great  fa-v our  dene.     Revisal. 

And 
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And  was  his  highnefs  in  his  infancy- 
Crowned  in  Paris,  in  defpight  of  foes  ? 
And  Ihall  thefe  labours,  and  thefe  honours,  die  ? 
Shall  Henry's  conqueft,  Bedford's  vigilance. 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counfel,  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England,  fhameful  is  this  league ! 
Fatal  this  marriage  !   cancelling  your  fame. 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory, 
Razing  the  charaders  of  your  renown, 
Reverfing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  ! 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  pafTionate  difcourfe? 
^  This  peroration  with  fuch  circumilances  ? 
For  France,  'tis  ours  •,   and  v/e  will  keep  it  ftill. 

Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it  if  w^e  can  ; 
But  now  it  is  im.poffible  we  fhould. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roafl:, 
Flath  given  the  dutchy  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whofe  large  fiile 
Agrees  not  v/ith  the  leannefs  of  his  purie. 

Sal  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  who  dy'd  for  all, 
Thefe  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy  : — 
But  wherefore  v/eeps  Warwick,  my  vahant  ion  ? 

War.  For  grief  that  they  are  pail  recovery : 
For  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again. 
My  fword  fhould  fhed  hot  blood,  m.ine  eyes  no  tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine  !  myfelf  did  win  them  both  ; 
Thofe  provinces  thefe  arms  of  mine  did  conquer. 
7  And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 

Tork.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  fuffocate, 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  ille  ! 
France  fhould  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart 

^  This  peroration  n.vithfiich  circumftances?']  This  fpeech  crowd- 
ed with  {o  many  indances  of  aggravation.     Johnson. 

7  And  are  the  cities^  ^c]  The  indignation  of  Warwick  is 
natural,  and  I  wiih  it  had  been  better  exprelled  ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  jingle  intended  in  ^jsounds  and  n.vord$.     Johnson. 

R  %  Before 
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Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

Large  fums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives  : 

And  cur  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  'vantages. 

GIo.  A  properjeft,  and  never  heard  before. 
That  Suflblk  Ihould  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 
For  cofl  2nd  charges  in  tranfporting  her! 
She  ihould  have  ilaid  in  France,  and  flarv'd  in  France, 
Before 

Car.  My  lord  of  Glo'fler,  now  ye  grow  too  hot : 
It  was  the  pleaiure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

GIo,  My  lord  of  Winchefler,  I  know  your  mind. 
'Tis  not  myfpeeches  that  you  do  miflike. 
But  'tis  my  prefence  that  doth  trouble  you. 
Rancour  will  out.     Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  fee  thy  fury  :  if  I  longer  fray. 
We  fhall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. 
Farewell,  my  lords  ;  and  fay,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophefy'd,  France  will  be  loft  ere  long.         [Exit, 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protedor  in  a  rage. 
'Tis  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy ; 
■Nay  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all. 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Confider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood. 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  Englilli  crown. 
Had  Kenry  got  an  em.pire  by  his  marriage, 
^  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  v/eft. 
There's  reafon  he  fhould  be  difpleas'd  at  it. 
Look  to  it,  lords  ;  let  not  his  fmoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts  -,  be  wife  and  circumfpect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him  Humphry^  the  good  duke  of  Glo'fter ; 

^  And  all  the  nveahhy  kingdoms  of  the  nve/l,]  Certainly 
Shakefpeare  wrote  e^jl.      VVarburton. 

There  are  wealthy  kingdoms  in  the  n.vs/9  as  well  as  in  the  e^J?, 
and  the  wefLern  kingdoms  were  more  likeiy  to  be  in  the  thought 
of  the  fpea ker.     Johnson. 

Clapping 
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Clapping  thekJiandSj^  and  crying  with  loud  voice, 

Jefii^  maintain  your  royal  ^excellence  I 

With,  God  preferve  the  good  dtike  Humphry ! 

I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  glofs, 

He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protestor. 

Buck.  Why  fhould  he  then  protec^l  our  fovereign. 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himfelf  ? — 
Ccufin  of  Somerfet,  join  you  with  me. 
And  all  together,  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
We'll  quickly  hoift  duke  Humphry  from  his  feat. 

Car.  This  weighty  bufinels  will  not  brook  delay  : 
I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  prefcntly.  [Exit, 

Som.  Coufm  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphry's 
pride 
And  greatnefs  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal : 
His  infolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  ail  the  princes  in  the  land  beflde : 
If  Glo'iler  be  diiplac'd,  he'll  be  proteftor. 

Buck.  Thou  or  I,  Somerfet,  will  be  prote(5lor, 
Defpight  duke  Humphry  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckirighani  and  Somerfet. 

Sal.  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  thefe  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment. 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm  ? 
I  never  faw  but  Hum.phry  duke  of  Glo'iler 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  feen  the  haughty  cardinal — 
More  like  a  foldier  than  a  man  o'the  church. 
As  fbout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  ail — 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himfelf 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commxOnweal.^- 
Warwick  my  fon,  the  comfort  of  my  age  ! 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainnefs,  and  thy  houfe-keeping 
Have  won  the  greatefl  favour  of  the  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humiphry. — 
And,  brother  York,  thy  a(fts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  difcipline  ; 
Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

R  4  Wr.en 
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When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  fovereign, 

Have  made  thee  fear'd  and  honoured  of  the  people. 

Join  we  together,  for  the  pubHc  good. 

In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  fupprefs 

The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal. 

With  Somcrfet's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 

And,  as  we  may,  cheridi  duke  Humphry's  deeds 

While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

JVar,  So  God  help 'Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 
And  common  profit  of  his  country  ! 

d'^ci'k.  And  lb  fays  York,  for  he  hath  greateft  caufe. 

[Afide, 

SdL  Then  let's  make  hafte,  and  look  unto  the  main. 

War.  Unto  the  main!  Oh  father,  Maine  is  loft  ; 
That  Maine  v/hich  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win. 
And  would  have  kept  fo  long  as  breath  did  laft : 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine  % 
W^hich  I  will  win  from  France,  or  elfe  be  (lain. 

.\_E:k.  Warwick  and,  Salijbury, 

Tork.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French  -^ 
Paris  is  loll  •,  the  ftate  of  Normiandy 
Stands  ^  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 
The  peers  agreed  \  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd 
.  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  what  is't  to  them  ? 
'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage. 
And  purchafe  friends,   and  give  to  courtezans, 
t  -ill  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone : 
While  as  the  filly  ov/ner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  haplefs  hands. 
And  .bakes  his  head,  and  trembling  ilands  aloof 

9  .  on  a  tickle  point, ]     Tickle  is  very  frequently  ufcd 

for  ticklijh  by  poets  contemporary  with  Shakefpeare.     So  Hey- 
wood  in  his  Epigrams  on  Proverbs,    1562, 

*'   Time  is  tickelU  we  may  matche  time  in  this, 

?^  For  we  be  even  as  tickell  as  time  is."     Steevens. 

While 
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While  all  is  fhar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away ; 
Ready  to  ftarve,  and  dares  not  touch  his  own. 
So  York  muft  fit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for  and  fold. 
Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flefh  and  blood. 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burn'd 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Anjou  and  Maine  both  given  to  the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  Enoland's  foil. 
A  day  will  come  when  York  fhall  claim  his  own  ; 
And  therefore  I  v/ill  take  the  Nevils'  parts. 
And  make  a  fhew  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphry, 
And,  when  I  fpy  advantage,  claim  the  crown ; 
For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  feek  to  hit. 
Nor  fhall  proud  Lancafter  ufurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  tlie  fcepter  in  his  childifh  fifl. 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 
Whofe  church-like  humour  fits  not  for  a  crown. 
Then,  York,  be  ilill  a- while,  till  time  do  ferve : 
Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  afleep. 
To  pry  into  the  fecrets  of  the  Hate ; 
Till  Henry,  furfeiting  in  joys  of  love 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought  queen. 
And  Humphry  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars. 
Then  will  I  raife  aloft  the  milk-v/hite  rofe. 
With  whofe  fweet  fmell  the  air  fhall  be  perfum'd  ^ 
And  in  my  ftandard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ; 
And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 
Whofe  bookilli  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

[Exit  Torh 
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SCENE     IL 

Changes  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefier*s  houfe. 
Enter  duke  Humphry  and  his  wife  Eleanor. 

Elean.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  corn 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 
Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphry  knit  his  brows. 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  fuUen  earth. 
Gazing  at  that  which  feems  to  dim  thy  fight  ? 
What  feeit  thou  there  ?  King  Henry's  diadem, 
Inchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  fo,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  fame. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold  :  — 
What !  is't  too  iliort  ?  Pll  lengthen  it  with  mine. 
And,  having  both  togetiier  heav'd  it  up. 
We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven. 
And  never  more  abafe  our  fight  fo  low 
As  to  vouchfife  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Glo,  O  Nell,  fwTCt  Nell,  if  thou  doft  love  thy  lord, 
Banifn  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts : 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Againft  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  lafl  breathing  in  this  mortal  world  ! 
—My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  fad. 

Elean.  What  dream'd  my  lord  ?  tell  me,  and  Pi! 
requite  it 
With  fweet  rehearfal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

Glo,    Methought,  this  ilaff,  mine  office-badge  in 
court. 
Was  broke  in  twain  \  by  whom  I  have  forgot, 
Put,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal  \ 
And,  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand. 
Were  pjac'd  the  heads  of  Edmund  duke  of  Som.erfet, 
And  William  de  la  Poole  firfl  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream ;  v/hat  it  doth  bode,  God  knows. 

Elean, 
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Elean,  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument. 
That  he,  that  breaks  a  flick  of  Glo'iler's  grove. 
Shall  lole  his  head  for  his  prefumption. 
But  lift  to  me,  my  Humphry,  my  fweet  duke : 
Methought,  I  fat  in  feat  of  majefty. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Weftminfter, 
And  in  that  chair  where   kings    and  queens   were 

crown'd ; 
Where  Henry  and  dame  Margaret  kneel'd  to  me. 
And  on  my  head  did  fet  the  diadem. 

Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  muft  I  chide  outright. 
Prefumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur"d  Eleanor  ! 
Art  thou  not  fecond  woman  in  the  realm. 
And  the  prote6tor's  wife,  bclov'd  of  him  ? 
Haft  thou  not  vvorldiy  pleafure  at  command. 
Above  the  reach  or  compafs  of  thy  thought  ?  ^ 

And  wilt  thou  ftill  be  hammering  treachery. 
To  tumble  down  thy  huft)and,  and  thyfelf, 
From  top  of  honour  to  difgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Elean.  What,  what,  my  lord !  are  you  fo  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myfelf. 
And  not  be  check'd.  ^ 

Glo,  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  MeJJenger, 

Mef.  My  lord  protedor,  'tis  his  highnefs'  pleafure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
VVhereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

Elean.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I'll  follow  prefently. 

[_Exii  Gloucefte)\, 
Follow  I  muft,  I  cannot  go  before 
While  Glo'fter  bears  this  bafe  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  thefe  tedious  ftumbling-blocks, 
And  fmooth  my  way  upon  their  hcadlels  necks. 

And, 
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And,  being  a  woman,   I  will  not  be  flack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

Where  are  you  there,  Sir  John  !  Nay,  fear  not, 

man. 
We  are  alone  •,  here's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume, 

Hume.  Jefu  preferve  your  royal  majelly  ! 

Elean.  My  majefly  !  why,  man,  I  am  but  grace. 

Hume.  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  ad- 
vice. 
Your  grace's  title  fhail  be  multiply'd. 

Elean.  What  fay'ft  thou,  man  ?    hail  thou  as  yet 
conferr'd 
W^ith  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch  ; 
And  Roger  Bohngbrook  the  conjurer } 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

Hume.  This   they   have  promifed,    to  fhew  your 
highnefs 
A  fpirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under-ground^- 
That  fhall  make  anfwer  to.fuch  queftions 
As'by  your  grace  lliall  be  propounded  him. 

»  Elean.  It  is  enough  •,  I'll  think  upon  the  queftions. 
When  from  St.  Albans  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  fee  thofe  things  efFeded  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward : — make  merry,  man, 

'  Elean.  It  is  enough,  &c.]     This  fpeech  Hands  thus  in  the 
old  quarto  : 

*'  Ekan.  Thanks,  good  Sir  John, 
*'  Some  two  days  hence  I  guefs  will  fit  our  time  ; 
*'  Then  fee  that  they  be  here, 
**  For  now  the  king  is  riding  to  St.  Albans, 
"  And  all  the  dukes  and  earls  along  with  him. 
'■'■  When  they  begone,  then  fafely  may  they  come, 
.    f*  And  on  the  backfide  of  mine  orchard  here 
*"■  There  caft  their  fpeils  in  filence  of  the  night, 

*'  And  fo  refolve  us  of  the  thing  we  wifh  : 

*'  Till  when,  drink  that  for  my  fake,  and  farewell." 

St  e;  e  V  e  n  s  , 

With 
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With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  caufe. 

\_Exit  Eleanor, 
Hume,  Hume  muft  make  merry  with  the  dutchefs' 
gold ; 
Marry,  and  fhall.     But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume  ? 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum! 
The  bufmefs  aflceth  filent  fecrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch  : 
Gold  cannot  come  amils,  were  fhe  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coaft, 
I  dare  not  fay  from  the  rich  cardinal. 
And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Yet  I  do  find  it  fo  :  for,  to  be  plain. 
They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  afpiring  humour. 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  dutchefs, 
And  buz  thefe  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  fay,  a  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ; 
Yet  am  I  Suffolk's  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
— Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  fhall  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
— Well,  fo  it  itands  •,  and  thus  I  fear  at  lafb 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  dutchefs'  wreck. 
And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphry's  fall : 
*  Sort  how  it  will,  I  fhall  have  gold  for  all.       [&//. 

SCENE     III. 

Changes  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace. 

Enter  three  or  four  petitioners^  Peter  the  armourer'' s 
man  being  one. 

I  Tet.  My  maflers,  let's  ftand  clofe ;  my  lord  pro- 
tedor  v/ill  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 
dehver  our  fupplications  3  in  the  quill. 

2  Vet. 


Sort  hon.v  it  <i>:ill^ ]     Let  the  iiTue  be  what  it  will. 

in  the  ^m'/L]      In  quill  is  Sir  Th 

ing ;  the  reft  ha\  e  in  the  quill.     Jo  n  n  s  o  n 


Johnson. 
^  in  the  qiulL]     In  quill  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  read- 


I  would 
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2  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  proted  him,  for  he's  a 
good  man  ;  Jelli  blefs  him ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  ^een, 

1  Pet.  Here  a'comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
with  him.     Fll  be  the  firft,  fure. 

2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  not  my  lord  prote6lor. 

Suf.  How  now,  fellow  ?    wouldfl  any  thing  with 
me  P 

1  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me  ♦,  I  took  ye  for 
my  lord  proteftor, 

^  ?dar.  To  my  lord prote^or.  [reading.^  Are  your 
fuppiications  to  his  lordfhip  ?  Let  me  fee  them :  what 
is  thine  ? 

T  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  pleafeyour  grace,  againfl  John 
Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  my 
houfe  and  lands,  and  wife,  and  all  from  me. 

Siif.  Thy  wife  too?  that  is  fome  wrong,  indeed. 
"What's  your's  ?  what's  here  ?  [reads. 1  Againfi  the  duke 
of  Suffolk.,  for  inclofing  the  commons  of  Mtlford.  How 
now,  fir  knave  ? 

2  Pet.  Alas,  Sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our 
whole  townfhip. 

Suf.  [reads.]  Againfi  my  maftery  Thomas  Horner.,  for 
faying  ihu  the  duke  of  Tork  was  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown. 

^  Mar.  What !  did  the  duke  of  York  fay  he-  was 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

Peter.  That  my  mafter  was  ?  no,  forfooth  ;  my 
mailer  faid  that  he  was  ;  and  that  the  king  v/as  an 
ufurper. 

Suf,  Who  is  there  ? — Take  this  fellow  in,  and  fend 

I  would  replace  the  former  reading',  as  I  fuppofe  it  is  capable 
of  the  fame  meaning  as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  emendation. 

Steevens. 

for 
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for  his  mailer  with  a  purfuivant  prefently ;  we'll  hear 
more  of  your  matter  before  the  king. 

\^Exit  Peter  guarded, 

^.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  prcteftor's  grace, 
Begin  your  fuits  anew,  and  fue  to  him. 

[i:'ears  the  fttppli  cat  ions. 
Away,  bafe  cullions  ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Petitioners. 

^  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  fay,  is  this  the  guife  ? 
Is  this  the  falhion  of  the  court  of  England  ? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  iQe, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 
What !  fhall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  ffill, 
Under  the  furly  Glo'fter's  governance  ^ 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  ftile. 
And  muft  be  made  a  fubjedt  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran'il  a-tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  ftol'd  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France  5 
I  thought  king  Henry  had  refembled  thee 
In  courage,  courtlhip,  and  proportion : 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holinefs. 
To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  beads  : 
His  champions  are,  the  prophets  and  apoflles ; 
His  weapons,  holy  faws  of  facred  writ  •, 
His  ftudy  is  his  tilt-yard ;  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  faints. 
I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choofe  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
And  fet  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head  j 
That  were  a  flate  fit  for  his  holinefs ! 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  caule 
Your  highnefs  came  to  England,  fo  v/ill  I 
In  England  v/ork  your  grace's  full  content. 

^  Mar.  Beiide  the  proud  prote6lor,  have  we  Beau- 
fort 
The  imperious  churchman  ;  Somerfet,  Buckingham, 
And  grunibling  York  :  and  not  the  lead  of  thefe 
But  can  donr.ore  in  England  than  the  king. 
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Suf.  And  he  of  thefe  that  can  do  moft  of  all. 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils  : 
Salifbury  and  Warwick  are  no  fimple  peers. 

^  Mar.  Not  all  thefe  lords  do  vex  me  half  fo  much 
As  that  proud  dame  the  lord  protedlor's  wife. 
She  fweeps  it  through  the  court,  with  troops  of  ladies. 
More  like  an  emprels  than  duke  Humphry's  wife. 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen  : 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. 
And  in  her  heart  fhe  Icorns  our  poverty. 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  P 
Contemptuous,  bafe-born  callat  as  flie  is. 
She  vaunted  'mongft  her  miinions  t'other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worfl  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands,  . 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter ! 

Stif.  Madam,  myfelf  have  lim'd  a  bufh  for  her  j 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  fuch  enticing  birds. 
That  fhe  will  light  to  liilen  to  their  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So  let  her  reft :  and,  madam,  lift  to  me ; 
For  I  am  bold  to  counfel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal. 
Yet  mufl  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphry  in  difgrace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York,  ^  this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit. 
So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  lafl, 
And  you  yourfelf  fhall  fleer  the  happy  realm. 

^0  them  enter  king  Henry^  duke  Humphry^  Cardinal^ 
Buckingham.,  Tork^  Salijhury.,  PFarwkk,  and  the 
dutchefs  of  Gloncefter. 

K.  Henry.  For  m.y  part,   noble  lords,  I  care  not 
which. 
Or  Somerfet,  or  York.     All's  one  to  me. 

4-  this  late  complamt'\  That  is.  The  complaint  of  Pe- 
ter the  armourer's  man  againfl:  his  mailer,  for  faying  that  York 
was  the  rightful  king.     Johnson, 

X  Tork. 
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Tork,  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himfelf  in  France, 
Then  let  him  5  be  deny'd  the  regentfhip. 

Som.  Ir  Somerfet  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Let  York  be  regent  •,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

fFar.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no, 
Difpute  not  that  -,  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  fpeak. 

W^ar.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

Buck.  All  in  this  prefence  are  thy  betters,  War- 
wick. 

fFar.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  befl  of  all. 

Sal.  Peace,  fon  •,  and  Ihew  fome  reafon,  Buckingham, 
Why  Somerfet  fhould  be  preferred  in  this. 

^  Mar.  Becauie  the  king,  forfooth,  v/iil  have  it 
fo. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himfelf 
To  give  ^  his  cenfure.    Thefe  are  no  womens'  matters. 

^  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 
To  be  proteftor  of  his  excellence  ? 

Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And,  at  his  pleafure,  will  refign  my  place. 

Suf.  Refign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  infolence. 
Since  thou  wert  king  (as  who  is  king  but  thou  ?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck. 
The  dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  feas  j 
And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bond-men  to  thy  fovereignty. 

Car.  The  commons  haft  thou  rack'd ;  the  clergy's 
bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

5  l;e  deny'd — ]     The  old  copy  reads  ds7iay^d.     I  have 

noted  the  variation  only  to  obferve,  that  the  one  Word  is  fre- 
quently ufed  for  the  other  among  the  old  writers.     Steevens. 

^  his  cenfure.'\     Through  all  thefe  plays  ce^ifiire  is  ufed 

in  an  indifferent  fenfe,  fimply  for  judgment  or  opinion. 

JoHaSO^. 

Vol.  VI.  S  5.;;/. 
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Som.  Thy   fumptuous   buildings,   and   thy  wife's 
attire. 
Have  coft  a  mafs  of  public  treafuiy. 

Buck,  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law. 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

^  Mar.  Thy  fale  of  offices,  and  towns  in  France— 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  fufpe6l  is  great — 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

\_Extt  Glo'Jlcr.    ne  §ueen  drops  her  fan. 
Give  me  my  fan  :  what,  minion  !   can  ye  not  ? 

[_Gives  the  Butchefs  a  box  on  the  ear, 
I  cry  you  mercy,  madam  •,  was  it  you  ? 

Elean.  Was't  I  .^   yea,   I  it  was,  proud  Frenchv/o- 
man  : 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  fet  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K.  Henry.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet  5  'twas  againfl  her 

Will. 

Elean.  Againfc  her  will ! — Good  king,  look  to't  in 
time  •, 
She'll  hamper  thee  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 
Though  in  this  place  moft  mafter  wears  no  breeches, 
She  fhall  not  llrike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

7  [^Exit  Eleanor, 
Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I'll  follow  Eleanor, 
And  liflen  after  Humphry,  how  he  proceeds. 
She's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  can  need  no  fpurs ; 
She'll  gallop  fafl  enough  to  her  deftrudion. 

[&//  Buckingham, 

7  Exit  Elcancr.']     The  quarto  adds,  after  the  exit  of  Eleanor, 
the  foUovving: 

**  Ki-ng.  Believe  me,  love,  that  thou  vvert  much  to  blame. 
*'  I  would  not  for  a  thoufand  pounds  in  gold 
'^  My  noble  uncle  had  been  here  in  place. — — 
.*•*  See,  where  he  comes !    I  am  glad  he  met  her  not." 

Steevens. 

Re-entdr 
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Re-enter  duke  Humphry* 

GIo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  fpightful  falfe  objedlions. 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law. 
But  God  in  mercy  deal  fo  with  my  foul  ': 

As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country  ! 
— But  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand-— 
1  fay,  my  fovereign,  York  is  meeteft  man 
To  be  vour  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

Suf.  Before  we  make  eledlion,  give  me  leave 
To  [hew  fome  reafon,  of  no  little  force, 
That  York  is  moil  unmeet  of  any  man. 

Tork,  ril  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
Firfl,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride ; 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place. 
My  lord  of  Somerfet  v/ill  keep  me  here 
Without  difcharge,  money,  or  furniture, 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  dauphin's  hands- 
Lafl  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  Paris  was  befieg'd,  famifh'd,  and  lofl. 

War.  That  I  can  witnefs ;  and  a  fouler  fad 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 

Suf.  Peace,  headfbrong  Warwick  ! 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  fhould  I  hold  my  peace  ? 

Enter  Horner  the  armourer^  -and  his  man  Peier^  guarded. 

Suf.  Becaufe  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treafon. 
Pray  God  the  duke  of  York  excufe  himfelf! 

Tork.  Doth  any  one  accufe  York  for  a  traitor  ? 

K.  Henry.  What  mean'ft  thou,  Suffolk  ?    tell  me  ? 
what  are  thefe } 

Suf.  Pleafe  it  your  majefty,  this  is  the  man, 
His  words  were  thefe  -,  "  that  Richard  duke  of  York 
"  Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  Englifli  crown, 
"  And  that  your  majefty  was  an  ufurper." 

^   S  2  K.  Henry ^ 
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K.  Henry,  Say,  man  ;  were  thefe  thy  words  ? 

Arm,  An't  fhall  pleafe  your  majefly,  I  never  faid 
nor  thought  any  fuch  matter.  God  is  my  witnefs,  I 
am  falily  accus'd  by  the  villain. 

Feter,  ^  By  thefe  ten  bones,  my  lords,  [holding  up 
his  hands]  he  did  fpeak  them  to  me  in  the  garret 
one  night,  as  we  were  fcouring  my  lord  of  York's 
armour. 

Tork,  Bafe  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 
ril  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  Ipeech  ! — 
I  do  befeech  your  royal  majefly. 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Jrra,  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me  if  ever  I  fpake  the 
words.  My  accufer  is  my  'prentice  •,  and  when  I  did 
corred  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow 
upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me.  I  have 
good  v/itnefs  of  this ;  therefore,  I  befeech  your  ma- 
jefty,  do  not  call  away  an  honefl  man  for  a  villain's 
accufation. 

K,  Henry,  Uncle,  what  fliall  we  fay  to  this  in  law  ? 

Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  iflmayjudge* 
Let  Somerfet  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Becaufe  in  York  this  breeds  fufpicion. 
And  let  thefe  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  fingle  combat  in  convenient  place  -, 
For  he  hath  witnefs  of  his  fervant's  malice. 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphry's  doom. 

9  K.  Henry.  Then  be  it  fo.     My  lord  of  Somerfet,. 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  over  the  French. 

^  By  thefe  ten  bones.  Sec.']  V/e  have  juft  heard  a  dutchefs 
threaten  tofet  her  ten  co7nmandments  in  the  face  of  a  queen.  The 
l^ki,  in  this  play  turn  rather  too  much  on  the  enumeration  of 
fingers.     Steevens. 

^  K.  Henry.  Then  be  it  fo,  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  I  have  in^ 
ferted  from  the  old  quarto;  and,  as  I  think,  very  necefiarily.. 
For,  without  them,  the  king  has  not  declared  his  aflent  to 
Glouceiler's  opinion  :  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet  is  made  to 
thank  him  for  the  regency  before  the  kiiig  has  deputed  him  to 
it.     Theobald. 
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Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefly. 

Arm.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Peter.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight.  For  God's 
fake,  pity  my  cafe !  the  fpight  of  9  a  man  prevaileth 
againfb  me.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  fhall 
never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow.     O  Lord,  my  heart ! — 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  muft  fight,  or  elfe  be  hang'd. 

K.  Henry.  Away  v/ith  them  to  prifon  ;  and  the  day 
Of  combat  fhall  be  the  laft  of  the  next  month. — 
Come,  Somerfet,  we'll  fee  thee  fent  away. 

[Flourijh,     Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

Duke  Humphry^ s  houfe. 

^  Enter  mother  Jourdain,    Hume.^   Southwell   and 
Bolingbrcok, 

Hume.  Come,  my  m afters  ;  the  dutchefs,  I  tell 
you,  expefls  performance  of  your  promifes. 

Baling.  Mafter  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided. 
Will  her  ladyfnip  behold  and  hear  our  exorcifms  ? 

Hume.  Ay ;  what  elfe  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage. 

Boling.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  v/oman  of 
an  invincible  fpirit :  but  it  ihall  be  convenient,  mafter 
Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we  be  bufy  be- 
low •,  and  fo  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave 
us.  [_Rxit  Hume. )  Mother  Jourdain  be  proftrate  and 
grovel  on  the  earth  :  John  Southwel,  read  you ;  and 
let  us  to  our  work. 

^  a  man, — ]  The  old  copy  reads  ofn:y  man.    St e evens. 

'   E?2fcr,   &c.]     The  quarto  reads. 

Enter  Eleanor,   Sir  'John  Hzan,  Roger  Bolingbrook  a  conjurer, 
and  Margery  yotirdain  a  nvitcb. 
*'  Eleanor.  Here,  Sir  John,  take  this  fcroll  of  paper  here, 
**  Wherein  is  writ  the  queftions  you  ihall  a{k : 
"  And  I  will  Hand  upon  this  tower  here, 
"  And  hear  the  fpirit  what  it  fays  to  you  : 
"  And  to  my  queftions  write  the  anfwers  down." 

\She  goes  up  to  the  fo-xver. 
Steevens. 

S  3  Enter 
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Enter  Eleanor^  above. 

Ekan.  Well  faid,  my  niaflers,  and  welcome  all. 
To  this  geer — the  fooner  the  better. 

Bolmg.  Patience,  good  lady.     Wizards  know  their 
times. 
*  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  filent  of  the  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  fet  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  fcreech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl. 
When  fpirits  walk,  and  ghofts  break  up  their  graves. 
That  time  bed  fits  the  work  v/e  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  lit  you,  and  fear  not  •,  whom  we  raife 
We  will  make  fall  within  a  hallov/'d  verge. 

[^Here  they  perform  the  ceremonies^  and  make  the  circle  \ 
Bolingbrcok  or  Southwell  reads ^  Conjuro  te,  &c. 

*  Deep  night,   dark  nighty  the  filent  of  the  night ^     The  Jilent  of 
•  the  night  is    a    claffical  exprellion  :    and  means   an    interlunar 

Txight. Arnica  flcntialunce.      So  Pliny,   Inter  otnnes  ^jei-o  con- 

'venit,  utilijjime  in  coitu  ejus  Jierni,  quern  die ?n  alii  interlunii,  alii 
filentis  lun^s  appellant,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  39.  In  imitation  of  this 
language,  Milton  fays, 

*'  The  fun  to  me  is  dark 
"  KvA  filent  as  the  moon, 
*'  When  ihe  deferts  the  night, 

**  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave."     Warburt. 
I  believe  this  difplay  of  learning  might  have  been  fpared. 
Silent,  though  an  adjeftive,  is   ufed  by  Shakefpeare   as  a  fab- 
flantive.      So  in  "the  fempef,  the  'vafi  of  night  is   ufed   for  the 
gresteft  part  of  it.     The  old  quarto  reads,  thefilence  of  the  nights 
The  variation  between  the  copies  is  yvorth  notice. 
BcUngbrook  makes  a  circle. 
<'  Bel.  Dark  night,  dread  night,  the  filence  of  the  night, 
*'  Wherein  the  furies  maik  in  hellilh  troops, 
**  Send  up,  I  charge  you,  from  Cocytus'  lake 
*«  The  fpiiit  Afcalon  to  come  to  me; 
*'  To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  central  earth, 
«'  And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye  ! 
^'  Afcalon,  afcend!  afcend  1" 

In  a  jpeech  already  quoted  from   the  quarto,  Eleanor  fays, 
|:hey  have 

««  .?— cafl  their  fpells  in  filence  of  the  night.  ^^ 

Steev^ns. 

It 
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//  thunders  and  lightens  terribly ;  then  the  fpirit 
rifeih. 
Spirit.  Adfurru 

M,  Jourd.  Afmuth,  by  the  eternal  God,  whofe  name 
And  power  thou  trembleil  at,  anfwer  that  I  afk  ; 
For,  till  thou  fpeak,  thou  fhalt  not  pafs  from  hence. 
Spirit.  Afic  what  thou  wilt.^ — That  I  had  faid  or 

done  ! 
Boling,  Firll,  of  the  king.     What  lliall  of  him  be- 
come .^ 
Spirit.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  fliall  depofe ; 
But  him  out-live,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

S^As  the  Spirit  /peaks  they  zvrite  the  anfwer, 
Boling,  What  fates  await  the  duke  of  Suffolk? 
Spirit.  By  water  Ihall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
Boling.  What  fhall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerfet  ? 
Spirit.  Let  him  fhun  cailies. 
Safer  ihall  he  be  upon  the  fandy  plains, 
3  Than  where  caftles  mounted  Hand, 
Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

Boling.  Defcend  to  darknels  and  the  burning  lake  : 
*  Falfe  fiend,  avoid  ! 

[/Thunder  and  lightning.     Spirit  defeends, 

^  T^a»  ^where  cajiles  mounted  ft  and. '\  I  remember  to  have  read 
this  prophecy  in  fome  of  our  old  chronicles,  where,  I  think,  it 
ran  thus  ; 

"  Safer  ihall  he  be  on  fand 
*^  Than  where  calHes  mounted  {land  :" 
at  prefent  I  do  not  recolleft  vhere.     St e evens. 

^  Falfe  fiend,  a^joid !]     Inftead  of  this  Ihort  fpeech  at  the  dif- 
miffion  of  the  fiend,  the  old  quarto  gives  us  the  following ; 
*'  Then  down,  I  f.y,  unto  the  damned  pool, 
*'   Where  Pluto  in  his  fiery  waggon  fits, 
*^  Riding,  amidft  the  fing'd  and  parched  fmoaks, 
'*  The  road  of  Dyfas,   by  the  river  Styx; 
**  There  howie  and  burn  for  ever  in  thofe  flames  : — 
'*   'Zounds  I   we  are  betray'd  !" 
Pjtas  is   printed   by  miftake  for  D/Z/V,   the  genitive  cafe   of 
Dis,  which  is  ufed  inllead  of  the  nominative  by  more  than  cne 
dramatic  author  contemporary  v/ith  Shakefpeare.    Steevens. 

S  4  Enter 
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Enter  the  duke  of  fork  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  with 
their  guards  and  break  in, 

Tcrk.    Lay  hands   upon  thefe   traitors  and  their 

trafn.-— 
Beldame,  I  think  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. 
— What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  com- 
monweal 
Are  deep  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains. 
My  lord  protedor  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  thefe  good  deferts. 

Elcan.  Not  half  lb  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king. 
Injurious  duke,  that  threat'il  where  is  no  caufe. 
Buck,  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call  you 

this  ? 
Away-  with  them ;  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  clofe. 
And  kept  afunder.— -You,  madam,  fhall  with  us. 

Stafford,  take  her  to  thee, 

We'll  fee  your  trinkets  here  forthcoming  all  : 
Away !      [Exeunt  guards  with  Jourdain^  Southwell  ^c. 
Tort.  5  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks  you  watch'd 

her  v/ell : 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chofe  to  build  upon  ! 
Now^,  pray,  my  lords,  let's  fee  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  v/e  here  ?  [Reads, 

^he  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  fhall  depofe ; 
But  him  out-live^  and  die  a  violent  death. 
Why,  this  is  juii,   Aio  te^  Macida.,  Romanos  vincere 

pffe. 
Well  to  the  reft. 

Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
By  water  fid  all  he  dii^  and  take  his  end. 
What  fnall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerfet  ? 
Let  hira  fiun  caflles^ 

5  Lord  Buckingham^  metbmks,  &c.]  This  repetition  of  the 
prophecies,  which  is  altogether  unnecelTary,  after  what  the 
fpeftators  had  heard  in  the  fcene  immediately  preceding,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  firit  edition  of  this  play.     Pope. 

Safer 
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Safer  Jhall  he  he  on  the  fandy  plains^ 

^han  where  cafiles  mounted  Ji and. 

Come,  come,  my  lords  : 

^  Thefe  oracles  are  hardily  attain'd. 

And  hardly  underftood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progrefs  towards  St.  Albans ; 

With  him  the  huiband  of  this  lovely  lady  : 

Thither  go  thefe  news  as  faft  as  horfe  can  carry  them ; 

A  forry  breakfaft  for  my  lord  protedor. 

Buck.  Your  grace  fhall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of 
York, 
To  be  the  poll,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

Tork.  At  your  pleafure,  my  good  lord. 
Who's  within  there,  ho  } 

Enter  a  Serving-man. 

Invite  my  lords  of  Salifbury  and  Warwick 

To  fup  with  me  to-morrow  night.    Away!    [Exeunt, 


^    Thefe  oracles  are  hardly  attain  cl. 

And  hardly  zmJerjlood.^  Not  only  the  lamenefs  of  the  ver- 
fification,  but  the  imperfedion  of  the  fenfe  too,  made  me  fuf- 
pecL  this  paffage  to  be  corrupt.  York,  feizing  the  parties  and 
their  papers,  fays,  he'll  fee  the  devil's  writ ;  and  linding  the 
wizard's  anfrvers  intricate  and  ambiguous,  he  makes  this  gene- 
ral comment  upon  fuch  fort  of  intelligence,  as  I  have  reitored 
the  text : 

Thefe  oracles  are  hardily  attain' d. 

And  hardly  underfiood. 
i.  e.  A  great  rifque  and  hazard  is  run  to  obtain  them  ;  and  yet, 
after  thefe  hardy  fteps  taken,  the  informations  are  fo  perplexed 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  underilood.     Theobald. 


ACT 
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A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

A^    St.    ALBANS. 

Enter  king  Henry^  ^een^   FroteBor^  Cardinal^  and 
Suffolk^  with  Falconers  hallooing. 

Q^  Margaret. 

BELIEVE  me,  lords,  7  for  flying  atthebrook^ 
I  faw  no  better  fport  thefe  feven  years'  day : 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  ^  the  v/ind  was  very  high, 
And,  t^n  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

K.  Henry.  But  what  a  poinc,  my  lord,  your  faulcon 
m.ade. 
And  what  a  pitch  ITie  flew  above  the  reft  !  — 
To  fee  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! — 
Yea,  man  and  birds  9  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  pleafe  your  majefty, 
My  lord  protedor's  hawks  do  tow'r  fo  well  ^ 

^  for  flying   at  the  hrcok,']     The   falconer's  term    for 

hawking  at  water-fowl.     Johnson. 

—    ■■  ~  — the  ivind  nvas  'very  high, 

Ayid^  ten  to  one,  old  "Jean  had  not  gone  out.]  T  am  told  by 
a  gentleman  better  acquainted  with  falconry  than  m.yfelf,  that 
the  meaning,  however  exprefied,  is,  that,  the  wind  being  high, 
it  was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away  j  a 
trick  which  hawks  often  play  their  mailers  in  v/indy  weather. 

Johnson. 

^  dre  fain  of  climbing  high.]      Fain,   in    this  place, 

fignifies  fondr     The  word  (as  1  am  informed)   is   ftill   ufed  in 
Scotland. 

So  in  Heywood's  Epigrams  on  Prcoerbs,    1562, 

"  Fayre  words  make  fooles/k/V." 
So  in  WhetHone's  Promos  and  Cafjandra,    1578, 

"  Her  brother's  Jife  will  make  her  glad  and/^/w." 

Steevens. 

They 
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Th#y  know  their- mafler  loves  to  be  aloft. 

And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  faulcon's  pitch. 

Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  bafe  ignoble  mind. 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  foar. 

Car.    I   thought  as   much.     He'd  be  above  the 

clouds, 
Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal  \    how  think  you  by 
that  ? 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  P 
K.  Henry.  The  treafury  of  everlafling  joy ! 
Car.    Thy   heaven  is    on  earth  ^    thine  eyes  and 
thoUQ-hts 

o 

*  Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treafjre  of  thy  heart ; 
Pernicious  protedor,  dangerous  peer, 

That  finooth'!!;  it  fo  with  king  and  commonweal ! 
Glo.  What,  cardinal !  is  your  prieilhood  grown  fo 
peremptory  ? 
^ant^ne  ayiimis  c^leftihus  ira  ? 
Churchmen  fo  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  fuch  malice ; 

*  With  fuch  holinefs  can  you  do  it  ? 

Suf.  No  malice.  Sir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes 
So  good  a  quarrel,  and  fo  bad  a  peer, 
Glo.  As  who,  miy  lord  ? 

^   Beat,  &c.]     To  hait  or  heat  {hathe)  is  a  term  in  falconry. 

Johnson, 
Beat  en  a  cro^-wn,  —  ^     Thus  the  folio.     Later  editors  concur 
in  reading,  Bent  on  a  cronxsn.     I  prefer  the  ancient  reading. 

Steevens. 
*  With  fuch  holinefs  can  you  do  it ?^^     Do  what?    The  verfe 
wants  a  foot;  we  fnould  read, 

With  fuch  holinefs  can  yen  not  do  it  ? 
Spoken  ironically.     By  holinefs  he  means  hypocrify  :   and  fays, 
have  you  not  hypocrify  enough  to  hide  your  malice? 

Warburton. 
The  verfe  is  lame  enough  after  the  emendation,  nor  does  the 
negative  particle  improve  the  fenfe.     When  words  are  omitted 
jt  is  not  often  eafy  to  fay  v/hat  they  were  if  there  is  a  perfedt 
fenfe  without  them.     I  read,  but  fomewhat  at  random, 

A  churchman,   woiih  fuck  holinefs  can  you  do  it  ? 
The  tranfcriber  faw  churchman '^yx'^  above,  and  therefore  omitted 
it  in  the  fecond  line.     Johnson, 


}  Afide, 
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Suf.  Why,  as  yourfelf,  my  lord  ; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord-prote6torfhip. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  infolencc, 

§^  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Glo'fler. 

j^.  Henry.  I  pr'ythee,  peace,  good  queen ; 
And  whet  not  on  thefe  too  too  furious  peers. 
For  blelfed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blelfed  for  the  peace  I  make, 
Againil  this  proud  protedlor,  with  my  fword  ! 

Glo.    Faitli,    holy   uncle,   'would  'twere 
come  to  that. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'ft. 

Glo^  Make  up  no  fadious  numbers  for 
the  matter, 
In  thine  ov/n  perfon  anfwer  thy  abufe. 

Car,  Ay,   where  thou  dar'ft  not  peep; 
and,  if  thou  dar'ft. 
This  evening  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  grove. 

K.  Henry.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

Car.  Believe  me,  coufm  Glo'fter, 
Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  fo  fuddenly, 

We'd  had  more  fport 3  Come  with  thy  two-hand 

fword.  S^Afide  to  Glo'fter. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd  ?^ — the  eaft-fide  of  the  grove. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [^AJide, 

K.  Henry.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Glo'fter } 

Glo,  Talking  of  hawking  ^  nothing  elfe,  my  lord.— - 

Come  ivitb  thy  ttvo-hand  f^vord. 


Glo.  True^  uncle,  are  ye  adws^d? — the  eajt-fide  cf  the 
groove. 
CardlnaU  I  am  nvithyou.']  Thus  is  the  whole  fpeech  placed 
to  Glo'iler,  in  all  the  editions  :  but,  fiirely,  with  great  inad- 
vertence. It  is  the  cardinal  who  firll  appoints  the  eaft-fide  of 
the  grove  :  and  how  finely  does  it  exprefs  rancour  and  impetu- 
olity  for  fear  Gloucefler  fnould  miilake,  to  repeat  the  appoint- 
ment, and  afe  his  antagonill  if  he  takes  him  right! 

Theobald. 

2  Now, 
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Now,  by  God's  mother,  prieft,  Pll  fhave  your  crown 

for  this. 
Or  all  my  fence  fhall  fail.  14/ide. 

Car.  [afide]  Medke,  teipfum. 
Prote6lor,  fee  to't  well,  protect  yourfc^f. 

K,  Henry.  The  winds  grow  high,  io  do  your  fto- 
machs,  lords. 
How  irkfome  is  this  mufic  to  my  heart ! 
When  fuch  firings  ]ar,  what  hopes  of  harmony? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  ftrife. 

Enter  one ^  crying^  A  miracle! 

Glo.  What  means  this  noife  } 
Fellow,  what  miracle  doll  thou  proclaim  ^ 

One.  A  miracle  !  a  miracle  ! 

Suf.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

One,  Forfooth,  a  blind  man  at  St.  Alban's  Ihrine, 
Within  this  half  hour  hath  received  his  fight ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  faw  in  his  life  before. 

K.  Henry.  Now,  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believing, 
fouls 
Gives  light  in  darknefs,  comfort  in  defpair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  St,  Albans^  and  his  brethren.,  bear- 
ing Simp  cox  between  two  in  a  chair^  Simp  c  ox*  s  wife 
following. 

Car.  Here  come  the  townfmen  on  proceflion 
To  prefent  your  highnefs  with  the  man. 

K.  Henry.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 
Though  by  his  fight  his  fm  be  muldply'd. 

Glo,  Stand  by,   my  mailers.     Bring  him  near  the 

His  highnefs'  pleafure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

K.  Henry.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
fiance. 
That  we,  for  thee,  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What  haft  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  reftor'd  ? 

Simp. 
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Simp.  Born  blind,  an't  pleafe  your  grace. 

JVife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 

JVife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worfhip. 

Glo.  Had'ft  thou  been  his  mother,  thou   could'ft 

have  better  told. 
K.  Henry.  Where  wert  thou  born  ? 
Simp.   At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like   your 

grace. 
K.  Henry.  Poor  foul !    God's  goodnefs  hath  been 
great  to  thee. 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pafs. 
But  ftill  remem.ber  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

^een.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'fl  thou  here  by 
chance. 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  ilirine  ? 

Simp.  God  knov/s,  of  pure  devotion  -,  being  call'd 
A  hundred  times  and  oftner,  in  my  fleep. 
By  good  St.  Alban  j  4  who  faid,  "  Saunder,  come  ; 
"  Come,  offer  at  my  fnrine,  and  I  v/iil  help  thee." 
JVife.  Moft  true,  forfooth  -,  and  many  a  time  and 
oft 
Myfeif  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  fo. 
Car.  W^hat,  art  thou  lame  .^ 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  ! 
Suf.  How  cam'ft  thou  fo  ? 
Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 
Wife.  A  plum-tree,  mafler. 
Glo.  How  long  hafl.thou  been  blind  .? 
Simp.  O,  born  fo,  mailer. 
Glo.  What,  and  wouldft  climb  a  tree  } 

*  x'jhofaid,   "   Saunder,  Sec.']     The  former  copies : 

n^; ho  faid,   **    Simon,  come 


,  **  Come  ojfer  at  mj  Jhrijte,  and  I  ^ivill  help  thee.^^l  Why, 
Simon?  The  chronicles  that  take  notice  of  Glo'fter's  detefting 
this  pretended  miracle,  tell  us,  that  the  impoftor,  who  aflerted, 
himfelf  to  be  cured  of  blmdnefs,  was  called  Saunder  Simp cox--^ 
Simon  was  therefore  a  corrupticn.     T>heobald. 

Simpi 
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Simp.  But  once  in  all  my  life,  when  I  v/as  a  youth. 
fFife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 
GIo.  Mafs,   thou  lov'dli  plums  well,  that  would'ft 

venture  fo. 
Simp.  Alas,  good  Sir,  my  wife  defir'd  fome  damfons. 
And  made  me  clin:ib,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Glo.  A  fubtle  knave  !   but  yet  it  ihali  not  ferve. 
Let's  fee  thine  eyes  :  —  wink  now  -, —  nov/  opea 

them  : — 
In  my  opinion,  yet,  thou  fee'il  not  well. 

Simp,  Yes,  mailer,  clear  as  day  ;   I  thank  God  and 

Saint  Alban. 
Glo.  Say'll  thou  me  fo  ?  what  colour  is  this  cloak 

of? 
Simp.  Red,  mafler;  red  as  blood. 
Glo.  Why,  that's  well  faid  :   what  colour   is  my 

gown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forfooth,  coal-black,  as  jet. 
K^  Henry,  Why  then  thou  know'it  what  colour  jet 

is  of? 
Suf.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  fee. 
Glo,  But  cloaks  and  gowns,    before  this  day,  a 

many. 
IVife,  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  firrah,  what's  my  name  ? 
Simp.  Alas,  m after,  I  know  not. 
Glo.  What's  his  name  ? 
Simp.  I  know  not. 
Glo.  Nor  his  ? 
Simp.  N9,  indeed,  mafter. 
Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 
Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  it  pleafe  you,  mafter. 
Glo.  Saunder,  fit  there,  the  lying'ft  knave  in  Chrif- 

tendom. 
If  thou  hadft  been  born  blind. 
Thou  might'ft  as  well  have  known  all  our  names,  as 

thus 
To  nam.e  the  feveral  colours  we  do  wfar. 

Sight 
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Sight  may  diftinguifh  colours ;   but  fuddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impoflible. — 
My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle  5 
Would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great 
That  could  reilore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ? 

Simp.  O,  mafter,  that  you  could  ! 
.    Glo.  My  mailers  of  Saint  Albans, 
Have  you  not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things 
Caird  whips  ? 

Mayor.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  pleafe  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  fend  for  one  prefently. 

Majo7\  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  ftraight. 

[  Exit  Mejjenger^ 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  flool  hither  by  and  by.  Now, 
firrah,  if  you  mean  to  fave  yourfelf  from  whipping, 
leap  me  over  this  ftool,  and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  mafler,  I  am  not  able  to  iland  alone  : 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Enter  a  Beadle  with  whips. 

Glo,  Well,  Sir,  we  muft  have  you  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah,  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  the  fame 
llool. 

Bead.  I  will,  my  lord.  Come  on,  fuTah.  Off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp»  Alas,  mailer,  what  Ihall  I  do  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  iland. 

[Jfter  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once.,  he  leaps  over 
the  ftool  and  runs  away ;  and  they  follow  and 
cry.,  A  Miracle  I 
K.  Henry.  O  God,  feeft  thou  this,  and  bear'il  fo 

long ! 
^een.  It  made  me  laugh  to  fee  the  villain  run. 
Glo.  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 
Wife.  Alas,  Sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Glo.  Let  them  be  whipt  through  every  market  town 
Until  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

{Exit  Beadle  with  the  woman. 

Car. 
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Car.  Duke  Humphry  has  done  a  miracle  to-day. 
Suf,  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fiy  away. 
Gio,  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 
Y6u  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

K.  Henry,    What  tidings  with  cur  coufm  Buck- 
ing-ham ? 

o 

Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 
A  fort  of  naughty  perfons,  5  lewdly  bent, 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protedor's  wife, 
The  ring-leader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, 
Have  pradlis'd  dangeroufly  againfl  your  (late ; 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers. 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fa6l, 
Raifing  up  wicked  fpirits  from  under-ground. 
Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highnefs'  privy-council, 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  fhall  underftand. 

Car.  And  fo,  my  lord  protestor,  by  this  means 
*  Your  lady  is  forth- coming  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd  your  weapon's  edge : 
*Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[J/ide  to  Glo'fter. 

Clo.  Ambitious  churchman !    leave  to  afflid:  my 
heart ! 
Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquifh'd  all  my  powers  •, 
And,  vanquifh'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 
Or  to  the  meaneft  groom. 

K.  Henry,  O  God,  what  mifchiefs  work  the  wicked 
ones, 
Heaping  confufion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 


5  kivdly  hent,']     Lenjjdljy  in  this  place,  and  in   Tome 

others,  does  not  fignify  ^a?itcnlyy  but  'wickedly.     St E evens. 

^  Tour  lady  is  forth-coming — ]  .  That  is.  Your  lady  is  in  cuf- 
tody.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VI.  T  ^een. 
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^lee-fi.  Glo'Iler,  fee  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nefl; 
And  look  thyfelf  be  faultlefs,  thou  wert  beft. 

Glo.  Madam,  for  myfelf,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal : 
y\nd  for  my  v/ife,  I  know  not  how  it  flands. 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 
Noble  flie  is  •,  but,  if  fhe  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  conversed  with  fuch 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banifh  her  my  bed  and  company. 
And  give  her  as  a  prey  to  law  and  fhame. 
That  hath  diHionour'd  Glo'fler's  honefl  name. 
,    K.  Henry,  Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repofe  us 

here : 
To-mcrrov/  toward  London  back  again 
To  look  into  this  bufinefs  thoroughly. 
And  call  thefe  foul  offenders  to  their  anfwers ; 
'  And  poife  the  caule  in  juftice'  equal  fcales, 
Whofe  beam  Hands  fure  whofe  rightful  caufe  prevails.  ■ 

{Flour  ijh.     Exeunt. 

S    C     E    N     E       II. 

,        Changes  to  the  duke  of  Tork*s  palace. 

Enter  Torky  Sdijhtiry^  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salifbury  and  War- 
v/ick. 
Our  fimple  fupper  ended,  give  me  leave 
In  tliis  clofe  walk  to  fatisfy  myfelf, 

''    And  iclfa  the  caufe  in  juftice*  equal  fcales^ 

VVhbJs  beam  ft  ands  fure  nfjhofe  rightful  caufe  prevails  S\     The- 
fenfe  vvi!!,  I  think,  be  mended  if  we  read  in  the  optative  mood, 

■ — juftice"*  equal fc ale y 

Whoje  beam  i:  and  fure  ^hofc  rightful  caufe  prevail. 

Johnson. 

In 
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^  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 

Sal  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  thus  at  full. 

War,  Sweet  York,  begin  ;  and  if  thy  claim  be  good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  fubjedts  to  command. 

Tork.  Then  thus  : 
Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  feven  fons  : 
The  firft,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales; 
The  fecond,  William  of  Hatfield  •,  and  the  third, 
Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  ;  next  to  whom 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancafter  : 
The  fifth  was  Edmond  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 
The   fixth  was    Thomas  of  Woodflock,    duke    of 

Glo'fter ; 
William  of  Windfor  was  the  feventh,  and  laft. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  dy'd  before  his  father. 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  fon. 
Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd  king. 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancafter, 
The  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Seiz'd  on  the  realm ;  depos'd  the  rightful  king  -, 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France  from  v/hence  llie  came. 
And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know, 
Harmlefs  Richard  was  murder'd  traiterouHy. 

JVar,  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth  ; 
Thus  got  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  the  crown. 

Tork.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not   by 
right; 
For  Richard,  the  firft  fon's  heir,  being  dead. 
The  ilTue  of  the  next  fon  fhould  have  reign'd. 

Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  dy'd  without  an  heir. 

Tork.  The  third  fon,  duke  of  Clarence  (from  whofe 
line 

*    In  erasing  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

Which  is  i?ifallible,   to  England's  cronvn.]      I  know  not  well 
whether  he  means  the  opinion  or  the  title  is  infallible. 

Johnson. 

T  2  I  claim 
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I  claim  the  crown)  had  iflue  Philippe,  a  daughter^ 
Who  married  Edmond  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
Edmond  had  ifTue,  Roger  earl  of  March ; 
Roger  had  iflue,  Edmond,  Anne,,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal,  This  Edmond,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbrokc> 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 
And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king. 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  dy'd. 

But  to  the  reft • 

I^ork.  His  eldeft  fifter,  Anne, 
My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown. 
Married  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
Who  was  the  fon  to  Edmond  Langley,. 
Edward  the  Third's  fifth  fon. 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom :  fhe  then  was  heir 
To  Roger  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  fon 
Of  Edmond  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence. 
So,  if  the  ifllie  of  the  elder  fon 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

fFar,  What  plain  proceeding  is  more   plain  thaa 
this  ? 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt,.^ 
The  fourth  fon  -,  York  claimeth  it  from  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  ilTuefail,  his  fhould  not  reign  : 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourifheth  in  thee. 
And  in  thy  fons,  fair  flips  of  fuch  a  ftock,. 
Then,  father  SaliflDury,  kneel  we  together. 
And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  firft 
That  fliall  falute  our  rightful  fovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  fovereign  Richard,  England^s 

king ! 
2^Grk,  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not  your 
king 
Till  I  be  crown'd,  and  that  my  fword  be  ftain'd 
With  heart-blood  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  : 
And  that's  not  fuddenly  to  be  perform'd  5 
But  with  advice,  and  filent  fccrecy. 

Do 
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Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  thefe  dangerous  days. 
Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  infolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somer-fet's  ambition. 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them ; 
Till  they  have  fnar'd  the  Ihepherd  of  the  flock, 
That  virtuous  prince  the  good  duke  Humphry : 
'Tis  that  they  leek  ;  and  they,  in  feekin^  that. 
Shall  feek  their  deaths,  if  fork  can  prophefy. 

Sal,  My  lord,  break  we  off;  v/e  know  your  mind 
at  full. 

JVar,  My  heart  affures  me,  that  the  earl  of  War- 
wick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

Tork.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  affure  myfelf — 
Richard  fhall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
The  greateft  man  in  England,  but  the  king.    [Exeimt, 

SCENE       III. 

^  hull  of  jnflice. 

Sound  trumpets.  Enter  king  Henry  and  noUes ;  the 
Butchefs^  mother  Jourdain^  Southwell  Hume^  and 
Bolingbrook^  under  guard, 

K.  Henry.    Stand   forth,   dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 
Glo'fler's  wife : 
In  fight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
Receive  the  fentence  of  the  law,  for  fms 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 
—You  four,  from  hence  to  prifon  back  again  ; 

[To  the  other  prifoners. 
From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution. 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  iliall  be  burn'd  to  afhes. 
And  you  three  Ihall  be  ftrangled  on  the  gallows. 
— You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  born, 
Defpoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  baniihment. 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Ille  of  Man. 

T  3  Elean, 
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Elean.  Welcome  is  exile,  welcome  were  my  death. 

Glo.  Eleanor,  tJie  law,  thou  feeft,  hath  judged  thee; 
I  cannot  jufcify  whom  the  law  condemns. 

[^Exeunt  Eleanor^  and  the  others^  guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphry  !  this  diflionour  in  thine  age 
"Will  bring  thy  head  with  forrow  to  the  ground. 
I  befeech  your  majeily,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 
9  Sorrow  would  folace,  and  my  age  v\^ouid  eafe. 

K,  Henry.  Stay,  Humphry  duke  of  Glo'fler :  ere 
thou  go. 
Give  up  thy  llaff ;  Henry  will  to  himfelf 
Protedor  be ;  and  God  Ihall  be  my  hope, 
My  flay,  my  guide,  and  lanthorn  to  my  feet. 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphry ;  no  lefs  belov'd 
Than  when  thou  wert  protedlor  to  thy  king. 

^  Mar,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  to  be  proteded  hke  a  child. — • 
^  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  realm : 
Give  up  your  fiaff.  Sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

Glo.  My  ilaff .?  here,  noble  Henry,  is  miy  itaif : 
As  willingly  do  I  the  fame  refign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 
And  even  as  willing  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 
As  others  would  ambitioufly  receive  it. 
Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne ! 

[Exit  Glo'fier, 
§^  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Margaret 
queen ; 
And  Humphry  duke  of  Glo'fter  fcarce  himfelf, 

5*  Sorrc^v  %vci<Jd fclace^  and  my  age  I'jculd  eafeJ\      That  is.  Sor- 
row wou^d  have,  forrow  requires  lolace,  and  age  requires  eafe. 

Johnson. 
'  God  and  kin?  Henry  gc^oern  Engla7id's  realm:]  The  word 
rea/m  at  .the  end  of  two  lines  together  is  difpleafmg;  and 
\vhen  it  is  confidered  that  much  of  this  fcene  is  written  in 
rhyme,  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  the  author  wrote, 
^c-jern  Erpland^ s  hdm.     Johnson. 

That 
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That  bears  fo  flirewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once  j— 
His  lady  banilh'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off. 
*  This  ftaff  of  honour  raught — there  let  it  (land. 
Where  beft  it  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

Suf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 
fprays ; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Tork.  3  Lords,  let  him  go. — Pleafc  ic  your  majefty. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  coin  bat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lifts. 
So  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  behold  the  fight. 

^.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord  •,  for  purpofely  there- 
fore 
I^ft  I  the  court  to  fee  this  quarrel  try'd. 

K.  Henry,  O'  God's  name,  fee  the  lifts  and  all  things 

fit' 

Here  let  them  end  it  -,  and  God  guard  the  right ! 

I^ork.  I  never  faw  a  fellow  ^  worfe  beftead, 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant. 
The  fervant  of  the  armourer,  m.y  lords. 

Enter  at  one  door  the  armourer  and  his  neighbour s.^  drink- 
ing  to  him  fo  much  that  he  is  drunk ;  and  he  enters 
with  a  drum  before  him.,  and  his  flaff  5  with  a  [and- 
hag  fafiened  to  it  -,  and  at  the  other  door  his  man^ 

with 

*  This  Jiaff  cf  honour  raught — ]  Raught  is  the  nncient  pre- 
terite of  the  verb  reach^  and  is  frequently  ufed  by  Spenfer,  as 
in  the  following  inftance,  b.  iii.  c.  ix.  f.  20. 

*'  Her  golden  lockes,  that  were  in  tramels  gay 
**  Upboiindcn,  did  themlelves  adowne  difplay, 

**  And  raught  unto  her  heeles.'' St e evens. 

^  Lords,  let  him  go.'\  i.  e.  Let  him  pafs  out  of  your  thoughts. 
Duke  Humphry  had  already  left  the  ftage.     Ste evens. 

''•  '-worfe  hejTead,~\     In  a  worfe  plight.     Johnson. 

5  HJuith  a  fan  d-bag  fafiened  to  it;']     As,   according  to 

the  old  laws  of  duels,  knights  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  ard 

T  4  fword  J 
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^^viih>  a  drum  and  fand-kag^  and  prentices  drinking  ta 
bun. 

1  Neigh,  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink  to  you 
in  a  cup  of  fack  •,  and  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  fhall 
do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh,  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  ^  a  cup  of 
charneco. 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

fword ;  fo  thofe  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  ftaff  or 
battoon,  to  the  farther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  cramm'd 
hard  with  fand.  To  this  cudom  Kudibras  has  alluded  in  thefe 
humorous  lines : 

*'  Engag'd  with  money-bags,  as  bold 
*'  As  men  withy27«^-/7<«^j  did  of  old."  Warburton. 
*»  —  a  cup  of  charneco.'\  On  which  the  Oxford  Editor  thus 
criticizes  in  his  index :  "  This  feems  to  have  been  a  cant  word 
*'  for  fome  llrcng  liquor,  which  was  apt  to  bring  drunken  fel- 
*'  lows  to  the  ilocks,  fince  in  Spanifh  charniegos  is  a  term  ufed 
**  for  the  flocks."  It  was  no  cant  word,  but  a  common  name 
for  a  fort  of  fweet  wine,  as  appears  from  a  pafiage  in  a  pamphlet 
in  titled,  l^he  Difco-uery  of  u  London  Monfter^  calhd  the  Black  Dog 
of  Nenugatdj  printed  i6i2  :  "  Som.e  drinking  the  neat  wine  of 
**  Orleance,  fome  the  Gafcony,  fome  the  Bourdeaux.  There 
**  wanted  neither  Iherry,  fack,  nor  ckarneco^  maligo,  nor  am- 
"  ber-colour'd  candy,  nbr  liquorifh  ipocras,    brown   beloved 

**  baftard,  fat  aligant,  or  any  quick-fpirited  liquor." And 

as  charneca  is,  in  Spanilh,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  turpentine- 
tree,  I  imagine  the  growth  of  it  was  in  fome  diftridl  abounding 
with  that  tree ;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a  certain  flavour 
refembling  it.     Warburton. 

The  vulgar  name  for  this  liquor  was  charuigo.  I  meet  with, 
it  in  an  old  catch  fet  to  mufic  by  Lawes.     Hawkins. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Wit's  Miferie ;  or.  The  World's  Mad- 
nefs,  printed  in  1596,  it  is  faid,  that  "  the  only  medicine  for 
?'  the  fieghm  is  three  cxx'^so^  chartieco  faftingp-." 

In  j^  Collcdion  of  Epigrams  and  Satires ,  without  date,  but  of 
the  fame  age,  this  liquor  is  mentioned  again  : 

ii  . — _  happy  is  the  man  doth  rightly  know 

'*  The  virtue  of  three  cups  of  charneco,''^ 

Again  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  -tvithout  Money, 
^'   Where  no  old  charneco  is,  nor  no  anchovies." 

SxEEVEKSi 

Arm, 
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Arm.  Let  it  come,  i'faith,  and  Til  pledge  you  all; 
and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be  not 
afraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  mafter : 
fight  for  the  credit  of  the  'prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all:  drink,  and  pray  for  me,  I 
pray  you  j  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  lail  draught 
in  this  world.  Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee 
my  apron  ;  and,  Will,  thou  fhalt  have  my  hammer  ; 
and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — O 
Lord,  blefs  me  I  pray  God !  for  I  am  never  able  to 
deal  with  my  mafcer,  he  hath  learn'd  io  much  fence 
already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows  5 
Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ^ 

Peter.  Peter,  forfooth. 

Sal.  Peter  !  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump !  then  fee  thou  thump  thy  mafter  well. 

Arm»  Maiicrs,  I  am  come  hither  as  it  were  upon 
my  man's  iniligation,  to  prove  him  a  knave  and  my- 
felf  an  honeft  man  :  and  touching  the  duke  of  York, 
I  will  take  my  death  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor 
the  king,  nor  the  queen ;  and  therefore,  Peter,  have 
at  thee  with  a  downright  blow  \  i  as  Bevis  of  South- 
ampton fell  upon  Afc^part. 

York.  Difpatch.     ^  This  knave's  tongue  begins  to 
double. 

Sound 


"^  -r- —  as  Be'vis  of  Sonthampton  fell  upon  Afcapayt.'\     I  have 

added  this  from  the  old  quarto.     Warburton. 

J/capart-—t\\Q  giant  of  the  ftory — a  name  familiar  to  our  an- 
ceftors,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donne, 

"  Thofe  J/capartSy  men  big  enough  to  throw 
**  Charitig-crofs  for  a  bar,"  ^r.     Johnson. 
The  figures  of  thefe  combatants  are  ftill  preferved  on  the  gates 
pf  Southampton.     Steevens. 

?  This  knave's  tongue  begins  to  douhk.'\      So   in  Holinfhed, 

yvhefe 
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Sound  trumpets  ;  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

[T'key  fight ^  and  Peter  Jir ikes  him  down. 

Arm.  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confefs,   I  confefs  trea- 
fon.  [^Dies, 

Tork.  Take  av/ay  his  weapon.    Fellow,  thank  God, 
and  the  good  wine  in  thy  mailer's  way. 

Peter.  O  God !   have  I  overcome  mine  enemy  in 
this  prefence? 
O  Peter,  thou  haft  prevailed  in  right ! 

K.  Henry.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 

For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt. 
And  God  in  juftice  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellov/. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  m.urder  wrongfully. — 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.        \_Exeunt, 

SCENE       lY. 

The  ftreet. 
Enter  duke  Humphry  and  his  men^  in  mourning  cloaks, 
GIo.   Thus,  fometimes,  hath  the  brighteft  day  a 

cloud  ; 

And,  after  fummer,  evermore  fucceeds 
Barren  winter  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold ; 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  feafons  fleet. — 
Sirs,  what's  a  clock  ? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  puniih'd  dutchefs. 

whofe  narrative  Shakefpeare  has  deferted,  by  makiPig  the  ar- 
mourer confefs  treafon. 

*' When  he  fliould  have  come  to  the  field  frefli  andfaft- 

**  ing,  his  neighbours  came  to  him,  and  gave  him  wine  and 
^*  flrong  drink  in  fuch  exceffive  fort,  that  he  was  therewith  dif- 
**  tempered,  and  reeled  as  he  went;  and  fo  was  llain  without 
"  guilt :  as  for  the  falfe  fervant  he  lived  not  long,"  ^c. 

Steevens. 

Unneath 
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9  Unneath  may  fhe  endure  the  flinty  ftreets 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  a-brook 
The  abjeft  people,  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  envious  looks  ftiil  laughing  at  thy  fhame ; 
That  eril  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot- w^heels, 
When  thou  didfl  ride  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets. 
But  foft !  I  think  fhe  comes  -,  and  I'll  prepare 
My  tear-ftain'd  eyes  to  fee  her  miferies. 

Enter  the  Butchefs  in  a  white  froeet^  her  feet  hare^  and 
a  taper  burning  in  her  hand^  with  Sir  John  Stanley, 
ajheriff  and  officers. 

Serv.  So  pleafe  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from  the 
fherifF. 

Glo.  No,  ftir  not  for  your  lives.     Let  her  pafs  by. 

Elean.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  fee  my  open  fhame  ? 
Now  thou  doft  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze! 
See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee ! 
Ah,  Glo'fter,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks  ^ 
And  in  thy  clofet  pent  up,  rue  my  fhame. 
And  ban  our  enemies,   both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo,  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell  •,  forget  this  grief. 

Elean.  Ah!  Glo'fter,  teach  me  to  forget  my  felf: 
For,  whilft  I  think  I  am  thy  marry'd  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  prote6tor  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  fhould  not  thus  be  led  along, 
»  MaiPd  up  in  fhame,  with  papers  on  my  back ; 
And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  fee  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fetch'd  groans. 
The  ruthlefs  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet  •, 
And  when  I  ftart,  the  cruel  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advifed  how  I  tread. 

»  Unneath — ]    I.  e.  Scarcely.     Pope. 

*  MaiPd  tip  injhame,—]    Wrapped  up  ;  bundled  up  In  dif- 
gr&cc ;  alluding  to  the  flieet  of  penance.     Johnson. 

Ah! 
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Ah  !  Humphry,  can  I  bear  this  fhameful  yoke  ? 
Trow'fl  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world. 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  fun  ? 
No,  dark  fliall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day. 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  Ihall  be  my  hell : 
Sometime  I'll  fay  I  am  duke  Humphry's  wife. 
And  he  a  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land  : 
Yet  fo  he  rul'd,  and  fuch  a  prince  he  was, 
Thar  he  flood  by,  whilft  I,  his  forlorn  dutchefs. 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-flock 
To  every  idle  rafcal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blufh  not  at  my  fhame. 
Nor  flir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  fure,  it  fhortly  will. 
For  Suffolk,  he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, 
And  York,  and  im.pious  Beaufort,  that  falfe  priefl. 
Have  all  lim'd  bufhes  to  betray  thy  wings. 
And  fiy  thou  how  thou  canfl,  they'll  tangle  thee : 
But  fear  not  thou  until  thy  foot  be  fnar'd. 
Nor  never  feek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear ;  thou  aimefl  all  awry ; 
I  mufl  offend  before  I  be  attainted : 
And  had  I  twenty  times  fo  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 
All  thele  could  not  procure  me  any  fcathe, 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimelefs. 
Would'fl  have  me  refcue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 
Why,  yet  thy  fcandal  were  not  wip'd  away. 
But  1  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
*  Thy  greatefl  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell : 
I  pray  thee,  fort  thy  heart  to  patience, 
Thefe  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn, 

*  ^h  g'>'eaiej}  help  is  quiet^^^']  The  poet  has  not  endeavoured 
to  raife  much  compallion  for  the  dutchefs,  who  indeed  fuffers 
but  what  ihe  had  deferved.     JoHNsoy. 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Her,  I  fummon  your  grace  to  his  majefly^s  parlia- 
ment holden  at  Bury  the  firft  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.  And  my  confent  ne'er  afk'd  herein  before  ! 
This  is  clofe  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald, 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave. — And,  mafter  Sheriff, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commiffion. 

Sher,  An't  pleafe  your  grace,  here  my  commiiTion 
flays : 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Ifle  of  Man, 

Gh.  Muft  you,  Sir  John,  protedl  my  lady  here  ? 

Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  pleafe  your 
grace. 

Glo,  Entreat  her  not  the  worfe,  in  that  I  pray 
You  ule  her  well :  3  the  world  may  laugh  again  ; 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindnefs,  if 
You  do  it  her.     And  fo.  Sir  John,  farewell. 

Elean,  What  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  not  fare- 
well? 

Glo,  Witnefs  my  tears,  I  cannot  flay  to  fpeak. 

\^Emt  Gloucefier, 

Elean,  Art  thou  gone  too?    all  comfort  go  with 
thee! 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is  death ; 
Death,  at  whofe  name  I  oft  have  been  afraid, 
Becaufe  I  wifh'd  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

Stan,  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  lile  of  Man  \ 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  ftate. 


^  1 — the  ^vjorld  may  laugh ]    That  is,  The  world  may 

look  again  favourably  upon  me.     Johnson. 

Elean. 
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Elean.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach  : 
And  fhall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

Sian.  Like  to  a  dutchefs,  and  duke  Humphry's 
lady. 
According  to  that  Hate  you  fhall  be  us'd. 

Elean.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare ; 
Although  thou  haft  been  conduct  of  my  ihame. 
Sber.  It  is  my  office  •,  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 
Elean,    Ay,    ay.      Farewell.      Thy   office  is  dif- 
charg'd. 
Come,  Stanley,  fhall  we  go  ? 

Stan,  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this 
flieet, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

Elean.    My  fhame  will  not  be  fliifted  with  my 
fheet ; 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richeft  robes. 
And  fhew  itfelf,  attire  me  how  I  can. 
— Go,  lead  the  way,  ^  I  long  to  fee  my  prifon. 

[Exeunt. 

*  I  Icfig  to  fee  my  prifoti.']     This  impatience  of  a  high 

fpirit  is  very  natural.  It  is  not  fo  dreadful  to  be  imprifoned, 
as  it  is  defirable  in  a  ftate  of  difgrace  to  be  Iheltered  from  th» 
fcorn  of  gazers.     Johnson. 


ACT 
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ACT     III.      SCENE     I. 

The  abbey  at  Bury, 

Enter  king  Henry^  ^een^  Cardinal^  Suffolk^  Torky 
Buckingbajny  Salijburyy  and  Warwick^  to  the  par- 
Uamefit, 

K.  Henry. 

I  MUSE  my  lord  of  Glo'iler  is  not  come  : 
'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmofl  man, 
Whate'er  occafion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

^  Mar,  Can  you  not  fee  ?  or  will  you  not  obferve 
The  ftrangenefs  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 
With  what  a  majelly  he  bears  himfelf  •, 
How  infolent  of  late  he  is  becomx, 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himfelf? 
We  know  the  time  fmce  he  was  mild  and  affable  ^ 
And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look. 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee ; 
That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  fubmifTion. 
But  meet  him  how,  and  be  it  in  the  morn. 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day. 
He  knits  his  brov/  and  fhews  an  angry  eye. 
And  paiTeth  by  with  fciff  unbowed  knee, 
Difdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin ; 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars  j 
And  Humphry  is  no  little  mxan  in  England. 
Firft,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  defcent  -, 
And,  fhould  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  v/ill  mount. 
5  Me  feemeth  then,  it  is  no  policy, 

5  Mefee7neth — ]  That  is,  It  feemeth  to  me,  a  word  more 
grammatical  than  methinks,  which  has,  I  know  not  how,  in- 
truded into  its  place.     Johnson, 

2  Refpeding 
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Refpecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears. 
And  his  advantage  following  your  deceafe. 
That  he  fhouid  come  about  your  royal  perfon. 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highnefs'  council. 
By  flattery  hath,  he  won  the  commons'  hearts  : 
And,  when  he  pleafe  to  make  commotion, 
'Tis  to  be  fear'd  they  ail  will  follow  him. 
Now  'tis  the  fpring,  and  weeds  are  fhallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden,. 
And  choak  the  herbs  for  want  of  hufbandry. 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  colle6l  thefe  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear  •, 
Which  fear,  if  better  reafons  can  fupplant, 
I  will  fubfcribe,  and  fay  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 
My  lords  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can  •, 
Or  elfe  conclude  my  words  effe6lual. 

Suf.  Well  hath  your  highnefs  ^ttn  into  this  duke .5 
And,  had  I  firfl  been  put  to  fpeak  my  mind, 
I  think  I  fhouid  have  told  ^  your  grace's  tale. 
The  dutchefs,  by  his  fubornation. 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilifh  pra(5lices : 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  thofe  faults. 
Yet,  by  repeating  of  his  high  defcent, 
As  next  the  king  he  was  fuccefTive  heir. 
And  fuch  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility. 
Did  inftigate  the  bedlam  brain-fick  dutchefs 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  fovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  v/ater  where  the  brook  is  deep  i 
And  in  his  fimple  fhew  he  harbours  treafon. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  Ileal  the  lamb* 
No,  no,  my  fovereign  -,  Glo'ller  is  a  man 
Unfounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 


6  your  grace'' s  tale.']     SuiFolk  ufes  highnefs  and  grac( 

promifcuoufly  to  the  queen.     Majejiy  was  not  the  fettled  titlf 
till  the  time  of  king  James  the  Firft.     Johnson* 

Car. 
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Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devife  ftrange  deaths  for  fmall  offences  done  ? 

Tork,  And  did  he  not  in  his  proteftorfhip 
Levy  great  fums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  foldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  fent  it  ? 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

Buck.    Tut,  thefe  are  petty  faults   to  faults  un- 
known. 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  fmooth  duke  Hum- 
phry. 

K.  Henry.  My  lords,  at  orkce.     The  care  you  hava 
of  us. 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praife :  but  Ihall  I  fpeak  my  confcience  ? 
Our  kinfman  GloTter  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treafon  to  our  royal  perfon 
As  is  the  fucking  lamb,  or  harmlefs  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

^  Mar.    Ah!   what's  more  dangerous   than  this 
fond  affiance  ! 
Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd ; 
For  he's  difpofed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  ikin  is,  furely,  lent  him  ; 
For  he's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  ileal  a  fhape  that  means  deceit  ? 
Take  heed,  my  lord  ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  fhort  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerfet, 

Som.  All  health  unto  mj  gracious  fovereio;n  ! 

K,  Henry.  Welcome,  lord  Somerfet.     What  news 

from  France  ? 
Som.  That  all  your  intereft  in  thofe  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  loft. 

K.  Henry.  Cold  news,  lord  Som.erfet.     But  God's 

will  be  done  ! 

Vol.  VI.  U  2'ork. 
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Tork.  7  Cold  news  for  me  -,   for  I  had  hope  of 
France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  bloiToms  blafted  in  the  bud. 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away. 
Bur  I  will  remedy  ^  this  gear  ere  long. 
Or  fell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  \_Afide, 

Enter  Gkucejler. 

Glo,  All  happlnefs  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  flaid  fo  long. 

Suf,  Nay,  Glo'iler,  know  that  thou  arc  come  toa 
foon, 
Unlefs  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arreft  thee  of  high  treafon  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  ihak  not  fee  me  blulh. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arreft  •, 
A  heart  unfpotted  is  not  eafily  daunted. 
The  pureft  fpring  is  not  fo  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treafon  to  my  fovereign. 
Who  can  accufe  me  }  Wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

Tork.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes 
of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  ftaid  the  foldiers'  pay ; 
By  means  whereof  his  highnefs  hath  loft  France. 

Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  fo  ?  What  are  they  that  think 
it? 
I  never  robb'd  the  foldiers  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  mx  God !  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night. 
Ay,  nigl:t  by  night,  in  ftudying  good  for  England  f 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrefted  from  the  king, 

^  Cold  nenjjs  for  me^  &-C.]  Thefe  two  lines  York  had  ipoken 
before  in  the  firll  a£t  of  this  play.  He  is  now  meditating  on  his 
difappointmcnt,  and  comparing  his  former  hopes  with  his  pre- 
fent  lofs.     S T  E  E  V E  K s . 

*   this  gear — ]     Gear  was  a  general  word  for  tilings  or 

matters .     John-  ^q  x  . 

2  Of 
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Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  ufe, 

Be  brought  againil  me  at  my  trial  day ! 

No  *.  many  a  pound  of  my  own  proper  ftore, 

Becaufe  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 

Have  1  difbuned  to  the  garrifons. 

And  never  alk'd  for  reilitution. 

Car,  It  ferves  you  well,  may  lord,  to  fay  fo  much. 

Glo,  I  fay  no  more  than  truth,  fo  help  me  God  1 

Tork.  In  your  protedborfhip  you  did  devife 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders  never  heard  of. 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Glo,  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  while  I  was  pro- 
tedor. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 
For  I  fliould  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ranfom  for  their  fault. 
Unlefs  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  paffengers, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  puniflim.ent. 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  fm,  I  tortur'd 
Above  the  felon,  or  what  trefpafs  elfe. 

Suf.  My  lord,  9  thefe  faults  are  eafy,  quickly  an- 
fwer'd  : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  eafily  purge  yourfelf. 
I  do  arreft  you  in  his  highnefs'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

K.  Henry.  My  lord  of  Glo'fter,  'tis  my  fpecial  hope 
That  you  will  clear  yourfelf  from  ^  all  fufpicion ; 
My  confcience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Glo,  Ah,  gracious  lord,  thefe  days  are  dangerous ! 
Virtue  is  choak'd  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand  ; 

»  the/e faults  are  eafy, ]     Ea^ly  h  flight,  inconfi- 

derable,  as  in  other  pafTages  or  this  author.     Johnson. 

«  '  all  fifpicio7i{\     The  folio  reads  all  f nf pence. 

Steevens. 

U  2  Foul 
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Foul  fubornation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highnefs'  land. 
I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life  ; 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  ifland  happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingnefs. 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play;     . 
For  thoufands  more,  that  yet  fufpec^l  no  peril. 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  fparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice,. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  fliormy  hate ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 
Whofe  over-weening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 
By  falfe  accufe  doth  level  at  my  life  :— 
And  you,  my  fovereign  lady,  with  the  reft, 
Caufelcfs  have  laid  difgraces  on  my  head ; 
And,  with  your  beft  endeavour,  have  ftirr'd  up 
My  ^  liefefl  liege  to  be  mine  enemy  : — 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myfelf  had  notice  of  your  conventicles) 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltlefs  life. 
I  fhall  not  want  falfe  witnefs  to  condemn  me, 
'  Nor  ftore  of  treafons  to  augment  my  guilt : 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effeded, 
Aftaff  is  quickly  found  to  heat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  thofe  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  perlbn 
From  treafon's  fecret  knife  and  traitor's  rage 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at. 
And  tlie  offender  granted  fcope  of  fpeech, 
'Twiii  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  fovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd  ? 

*  ■      '    "    %^'^-— •]     1%  dearejl,     Johnson. 

As 
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As  if  fhe  had  fuborned  fome  to  fwear 
Falfe  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  ftate. 

^  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  lofer  leave  to  chide. 

Glo.  Far  truer  fpoke  than  meant :  I  lofe  indeed  •, — 
Befhrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  falfe  ! 
And  well  fuch  lofers  may  have  leave  to  fpeak. 

Buck.  He'll  wreft  the  fenfe,  and  hold  us  here  all  day, 
« — Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prifoner. 

Car,  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  fure. 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  fhepherd  beaten  from  thy  fide. 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  fhall  gnaw  thee  nrfb. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  falfe  !  ah,  that  it  were  ! 
For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exit  guarded. 

K.  Henry.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wifdom  feemeth 
bell. 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourfelf  were  here. 

^  Mar.  What,  will  your  highnefs  leave  the  par- 
liament ? 

K.  Henry.  Ay,  Margaret  -,  my  heart  is  drov/n'd  with 
grief,  ^ 
Whofe  flood  begins  to  flow  within  my  eyes  ♦, 
My  body  round  engirt  with  mifery. 
For  what's  more  miferable  than  difcontent  ? — 
Ah,  uncle  Humphry !  in  thy  face  I  fee 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 
And  yet,  good  Humphry,  is  the  hour  to  come 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  falfe,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 
What  low'ring  fl:ar  now  envies  thy  eflate  ? 
That  thefe  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen. 
Do  feek  iubverflon  of  thy  harmlefs  life  ? 
Thou  never  didfl:  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 
3  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf. 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  ftrays, 

Bearing 

"    And  as  the  butcher  takes  a^voay  the  calf. 

And  binds  the  ivretch,  and  beats  it  iijhen  it  Jfroys,']  But  how 
U  3  can 
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Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  flaughter-houfe  ; 

Even  fo,  remorfelefs,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

Looking  the  way  her  harmlefs  young  one  went. 

And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darUng's  lofs ; 

Even  fo  myfelf  bewail  good  Glo'fler's  cafe 

"With  fad  unhelpful  tears  •,  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good, 

So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

His  fortunes  1  will  weep,  and  'twixt  each  groan 

Say,  Who*s  a  traitor  ?  Gld'fier  he  is  none,  {Exit. 

^  Mar.   4-  Free  lords,  cold  fnow  melts  with  the 
fun's  hot  beams  *, 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs. 
Too  fond  of  fcolilli  pky  :  and  Glo'fier's  ihew 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  forrow  fnares  relenting  paffengers  -, 
Or  as  the  fnake,  rowFd  on  a  flowery  bank, 
With  fhining  checkered  (lough,  doth  fting  a  child 
That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wife  than  I, 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  my  own  wit  good) 
This  Glo'iler  ihouid  be  quickly  rid  the  world. 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  v/e  liave  of  him. 

Car,  That  he  fhould  die  is  worthy  policy  •, 

can  \tfiray  when  it  is  bound?  The  poet  certainly  intended, 
when  it  jh-ives ;  i.  e.  when  it  ilruggles  to  get  loofe.  And  {o 
he  elfewhere  employs  this  word.     Thirlby. 

This  emendation  is  admitted  by  the  fucceeding  editors ;  and 
I  had  once  put  it  in  the  text.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this  pafTage,  as  in  many,  there  is  a  confufion  of 
jdeas,  and  that  the  poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  car- 
rying a  calf  bound,  and  a  butcher  drivirig  a  calf  to  the  /laugh- 
ter, and  bei^diig  him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path.  Part  of 
the  line  was  fuggefled  by  one  image  and  part  by  another,  fo 
iha.t  Jrri^oe  is  the  beft:  word^  buty?r^  is  the  right.     Johnson. 

"*•  Fre^  lords,  &c.]  By  this  ihe  means  (as  may  be  feen  by 
the  fequel)  you,  who  are  not  bound  up  to  fuch  precife  regards 
of  religion  as  is  the  king;  but  are  mea  of  the  world,  and  know 
how  to  live,     Warburton, 
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But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
'Tis  meet  he  be  condemn'd  by  courfe  of  law. 

Siif.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy : 
The  king  will  labour  ftill  to  fave  his  life, 
The  commons  haply  rife  to  fave  his  life ; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument. 
More  than  dillruft,  that  fhev/s  him  worthy  death. 

Tork.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

Suf.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  fo  fain  as  I. 

Tork.  5  'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reafon  for  his 
death. 
But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you  my  lord  of  Suffolk — 
Say  as  you  think,  and  fpeak  it  from  your  fouls-, — 
Wert  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  fet 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite. 
As  place  duke  Humphry  for  the  king's  prote6lor  ? 

^  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  Ihould  be  lure  of 
death. 

Suf,  Madam,  'tis  true:    and  wer't  not  m.adnefs, 
then. 
To  make  the  fox  furveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  ftiould  be  but  idly  polled  over, 
Becaufe  his  purpofe  is  not  executed. 
^  No  j  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 

By 

s  '97j  Tork  that  hath  more  reafon  for  his  death.']  Why  York 
had  more  reafon  than  the  reft  for  defiring  Humphry's  death,  is 
not  very  clear;  he  had  only  decided  the  deliberation  about  the 
regency  of  France  in  fayour  of  Somerfet.     Johnson. 

York  had  more  reafon,  becaufe  duke  Humphry  ftood  between 
him  and  the  crown,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf  as  the 
termination  of  his  ambitious  views.     So  aft  iii.  fc.  5. 
For  Humphry  being  dead,  as  he  Jhall  be. 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.      S t  E  E  v  e  N  s . 
^     "No  ;   let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox-. 
By  nature  pro'v  d  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be  fiaind  'with  crimfon  blood. 
As  Humphry  pro^u'd  by  reafons  to  my  liege.']     The  meaning  of 
the  fpeaker  is  not  hard  to  be  difcovered,  but  his  expreffion  js 

U  4  very 
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By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be  ftain'd  with  crimfon  blood. 
As  Humphry  prov'd  by  reafons  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  Hand  on  quillets  how  to  flay  him : 
Be  it  by  ginns,  by  fnares,  by  fubtilty, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how. 
So  he  be  dead  -,  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  firfl  that  firft  intends  deceit. 

^  A^ar.  Thrice-noble  Suffolk,  'tis  refolutely  fpoke. 

Suf.  Not  refoiute,  except  fo  much  were  done ; 
For  things  are  often  fpoke  and  feldom  meant : 
But  that  my  heart  accorded  with  my  tongue. 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 
And  to  preferve  my  fovereign  from  his  foe, 
Say  but  the  word,  and  7  I  will  be  his  prieil. 

Car,  But  I  v/ouid  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Suf- 
folk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  prieft. 
Say,  you  confent,  ^  and  cenfure  well  the  deed. 
And  rU  provide  his  executioner, 
I  tender  fo  the  fafety  of  my  liege. 

Stff.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing, 

i^.  ?^cr.  And  fo  fay  I. 

Tork.  And  I.     And  now  v/e  three  have  fpoke  it, 
9  It  fxdlls  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

\'ery  much  perplexed.  He  means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfully 
killed,  as  being  known  to  be  by  nature  an  enemy  to  fheep, 
even  before  he  has  aftually  killed  them ;  fo  Humphry  may  be 
properly  deilroyed,  as  being  proved  by  arguments  to  be  the 
king's  enemy,  before  he  has  committed  any  actual  crime. 

Some  m.ay  be  tempted  to  read  treafons  for  reafons,  but  the 
drift  of  the  argument  is  to  iliew  that  there  may  be  reafonto  kill 
him  before  any  treajon  has  broken  out.     Johnson. 

■^  1  ^joillhe  his  prlefiJ]     I  will  be  the  attendant  on  his 

lail  fcene,  I  will  be  the  laft  man  whom  he  will  fee.     Johnson* 

*         .    —  and  cenfure  -well  the  deed,]     That  is,   Approve  the 
deed,  judge  the  deed  good.     Johnson. 
^^  Jt  fills  ngt^^']    It  is  of  no  importance.     Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Pqft. 


Z^Z 


Po/l.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain. 
To  fignify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englifhmen  unto  the  fword. 
Send  fuccours,  lords,  and  itop  the  rage  betime. 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable  -, 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

C(^r.  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient  flop ! 
—What  counfel  give  you  in  this  weighty  caufe  ? 

Tork,  That  Somerfet  be  fent  a  regent  thither  : 
'Tis  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed  ; 
Witnefs  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France.— 

Sofn.  If  York,  with  all  his  far- fetch'd  policy,. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  inftead  of  me, 
He  never  would  have  ftaid  in  France  fo  long. 

Tork.  No,  not  to  lofe  it  all,  as  thou  haft  done  : 
I  rather  would  have  loft  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  diihonour  home. 
By  ftaying  there  fo  long,  till  all  were  loft. 
Shew  me  one  fear  chara6ler'd  on  thy  fl<:in  : 
Mens'  flefti,  preferv'd  fo  whole,  do  feldom  win. 

^  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  fpark  will  prove  a  raging 
fire. 

If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. 

No  more,  good  York  •,  fweet  Somerfet,  be  ftill. 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadft  thou  been  regent  there. 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worfe  than  his. 
"  Tcrk.  What,  v/orfe  than  nought  ?  nay,  then  a  fhame 
take  all ! 

Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee  that  wilheft  Ihame ! 

Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 
The  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms. 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Engliftimen. 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Colle6led  choicely  from  each  country  fome. 
And  try  your  hap  againft  the  Iriihmen  ? 

T^^rk.  I  will,  my  lord,  fo  pleafe  his  majefty. 
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Suf.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  confent ; 
And  what  we  do  ellablilh,  he  confirms  : 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  tafk  in  hand. 

Tork.  I  am  content.     Provide  me  foldiers,  lords, 
V/hilfl  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Suf,  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  fee  perform'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  falfe  duke  Humphry. 

Car.  No  more  of  him  ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him 
That,  henceforth,  he  fhall  trouble  us  no  more. 
And  fo  break  off.     The  day  is  almoft  fpent. 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  muft  talk  of  that  event. 

Tork.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days 
At  Briflol  I  expect  my  foldiers  ; 
For  there  I'll  fhip  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf.  ril  fee  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[^Exeunt  all  hut  Tork, 

Tork.    Now,  York,    or  never,   Heel    thy  fearful 
thoughts. 
And  change  mifdoubt  to  refolution : 
Be  that  thou  hop'ft  to  be  ;  or  what  thou  art 
Refign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 
Let  pale-fac*d  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man. 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
Fafler  than  fpring-time  Ihowers  comes  thought  on 

thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  bufy  than  the  labouring  fpider. 
Weaves  tedious  fnares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well ;  'tis  politicly  done. 
To  fend  me  packing  with  an  holi:  of  men  : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  flarved  fnake. 
Who,  cherifh'd  in  your  breaft,  will  fling  your  hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me  : 
I  take  it  kindly  -,  yet  be  well  affur'd 
You  put  fharp  weapons  in  a  mad-man's  hands. 
Whilft  I  in  Ireland  nourifh  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  ftir  up  in  England  fome  black  florm 
Shall  blow  ten  thoufand  fouls  to  heaven  or  hell. 

And 
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And  this  fell  tempeft  Ihall  not  ceafe  to  rage 

Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 

Like  to  the  glorious  fun's  tranfparent  beams. 

Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  ^  mad-bred  flaw. 

And,  for  a  miniiler  of  my  mtent, 

I  have  feduc'd  a  headilrong  Kendih  man, 

John  Cade  of  Afhford, 

To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can. 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

In  Ireland  have  I  feen  this  ftubborn  Cade 

Oppofe  hiiT'felf  againil  a  troop  of  kerns  ; 

And  fought  fo  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

Were  almofl  like  a  (liarp-quill'd  porcupine : 

And,  m  the  end  being  refcued,  I  have  feen 

Him  caper  upright  like  *  a  wild  Morifco, 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Full  often,  like  a  Ihag-hair'd  crafty  kern. 

Hath  he  converled  with  the  enemy  -, 

And  undifcover'd  come  to  me  again. 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

This  devil  here  ihall  be  my  fubflitute  i 

»  mad-hred  Jlanv.'\     Flaiu  is  a  {\xAd.QXi  violent  guft  of 

wind.     Johnson. 

*  ' a  iviid  Mori/co,']     A  Moor  in  a  military  dance,  now 

called  Morris,  that  is,  a  Moorifli  dance.     Johnson. 

In  Albion  s  Triumph,  a  mafque,   163 1,  the  feventh  entry  con- 
£fl:s  oi  mimic h  or  Mori/co^ s. 
-  The  Morris-dance  was  the  Tripudium  Mmiritanicum,  a  kind  of 

hornpipe.     Junius  defcribes  it  thus:  "  fii.ciem  plerunque 

**  inficiunt  fuligine  et  peregrinum  vellium  cultum  ailumunt, 
**  qui  ludicris  talibus  indulgent,  ut  Mauri  ^Kq  videantur,  aut 
*^  e  iongius  remota  patria  credantur  advolafle,  atque  iniblens 
**  recreationis  genus  advexifle.'' 

In  the  churchwardens  accompts  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Helen's 
in  Abington,  Berklhire,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Phi- 
lip  and  Mary,  to  the  thirty-fourth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  Mcr- 
rzV^  bells  are  mentioned.  Anno  1560,  the  third  of  Elizabeth, 
— '*  For  twodoffin  oi  Morres  bells."  As  thefe  appear  to  have 
been  purchafed  by  the  parifh,  we  may  fuppofe  this  diverlicn 
was  conftantly  pradifed  at  their  public  feilivals.     Steevens. 

For 
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For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead. 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  fpeech  he  doth  refemble. 
By  this  I  fhall  perceive  the  commons'  minds. 
How  they  affed:  the  honfe  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured  ; 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  infii6t  upon  him 
Will  make  him  fay,  I  mov'd  him  to  thofe  arms. 
Say,  that  he  thrive  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will) ; 
Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  v/ith  my  ftrength. 
And  reap  the  harveft  which  that  rafcal  fow'd : 
For  Humphry  being  dead,  as  he  fhall  be, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  '[Exif. 

S    C    E    N    E        II. 

jin  apartment  in  the  palace. 

Enter  two  or  three^  running  over  the  ftage^  from  the 
murder  of  duke  Humphry, 

Firft.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know 
We  have  difpatch'd  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

Second.  Oh,  that  it  were  to  do !    What  have  wc 
done  ? 
Didil  ever  hear  a  man  fo  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

Firft.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Suf.  Now,  Sir,  have  you  difpatch'd  this  thing  ? 

Firft.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

Suf  Why,  that's  well  faid.     Go,  get  you  to  my 
houfe ; 
I  will, reward  you  for  this  vent'rous  deed. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand : 
Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well 
According  as  I  gave  diredlions  ? 

Firft.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

Suf  Av/ay,  begone!  [Exeunt  Murderers, 

Enter 
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Enter  king  Henry ^  the  ^een^  Cardinaly  Somerfet^  with 
Attendants, 

K.  Henry.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  prefence  llrait : 
Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  "to-day. 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  publifhed. 

Suf.  I'll  call  him  prefently,  my  noble  lord.     [^Exiti 

K,  Henry.  Lords,  take  your  places : — and,  I  pray 
you  all. 
Proceed  no  ftraiter  'gainil  our  uncle  Glo'fler 
Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  eileem. 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

^  Mar.  God  forbid,  any  malice  fhould  prevail 
That  faultlefs  may  condemn  a  nobleman  ! 
Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  fufpicion  ! 

K.  Henry.  3  I  thank  thee.     Well,  thefe  words  con- 
tent me  much. 

Enter  Suffolk. 

How  now  ?    why  look'fl  thou  pale  ?    why  trembleft 

thou  ? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 
Stif.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Glo'fler  is  dead. 
^  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend  ! 
Car.  God's  fecret  judgment.     I  did  dream  to-night 
The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  fpeak  a  word. 

['The  King  fwoons. 
^  Mar.   How  fares  my  lord  ?    help,    lords,   the 

king  is  dead. 
Som.  Rear  up  his  body,  v/ring  him  by  the  nofe. 

^  ,1  thank  thee,  &c.]     In  former  editions : 

■  /  thank  thee,  Nell,  thefe  <Tvords  content  me  much.'}  This  is 
king  Henry's  reply  to  his  wife  Margaret.  There  can  be  no 
reafon  why  he  fhould  forget  his  own  wife's  name,  and  call  her 
Nell  inftead  of  Margaret.  As  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter  fets 
all  right,  I  am  willing  to  fuppofe  it  came  from  his  pen  thus : 
/  thank  thee,    Vv'^ell,  thefe  '-words  content  me  much. 

Theobald. 

^.  Mar. 
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^Mar.  Run,  go ;  help,  help!  Oh,  Henry,  ope 
thine  eyes  ! 

Si(f.  He  doth  revive  again. — Madam,  be  patient. 

K.  Henry.  O  heavenly  God  ! 

^  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Suf.  Comfort,  my  fovereign  !  gracious  Henry,  com- 
fort ! 

K.  Henry.    What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me  ? 
Came  he  4  right  now  to  fing  a  raven's  note, 
Whofe  difmal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers  ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren. 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breaft. 
Can  chafe  away  the  firfl-conceived  found  ? 
Hide  not  thy  poifon  v/ith  fuch  fugar'd  words : 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  •,  forbear,  I  fay ; 
Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  ferpent's  fting. 
Thou  baleful  meffenger,  out  of  my  fight ! 
Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits,  in  grim  maiefty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  v/ounding! — 
Yet  do  not  go  away  : — come,  bafilifl<:,     . 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  fight ; 
For  in  the  fhade  of  death  I  fhall  find  joy. 
In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Glo'fter's  dead. 

S\  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him.. 
Yet  he,  moft  chriflian-like,  laments  his  death. 
And  for  myfelf,  foe  as  he  v/as  to  me. 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 
Or  blood-confuming  fighs  recall  his  life, 
I  would  be  blind  v/ith  weeping,  fick  with  groans. 
Look  pale  as  primrofe  with  blood-drinking  fighs, 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
"What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
For,  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends  •, 


right  7/cay— ]     Jull  now,  even  now.     Johnson. 


It 
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It  may  be  judg'd  I  made  the  duke  away : 
So  Ihail  my  name  with  llander's  tongue  be  wounded. 
And  princes*  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ah  me,  unhappy  ! 
To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy! 

K,  Henry,   Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Glo'fter,  wretched 
man  ! 

^  Mar,    5  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 
What,  doft  thou  turn  away  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  tto  loathfome  leper  -,  look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poifonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  fhut  in  Glo'ller's  tomb  ? 
Why,  then,  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy. 
Ered  his  ilatue  then,  and  worlhip  it. 
And  make  my  image  but  an  ale-houfe  fign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  fea ; 
And  twice  by  *  aukward  winds  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this  }  but  well-forewarning  winds 
Did  feem  to  fay,  feek  not  a  fcorpion's  nefl. 
Nor  fet  no  footing  on  this  unkind  Ihore  ? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gufls. 
And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
And  bid  them  blov/  tov/ards  England's  bleiTed  fhore, 
Or  turn  our  flern  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 
Yet  j^olus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee. 
The  pretty  vaulting  fea  refus'd  to  drov/n  me, 
Knowing,  that  thou  wouldil  have  me  drown'd  on  fhore 
With  tears  as  fait  as  fea,  through  thy  unkindnefs. 
^  The  fplitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the  linking  fands, 

And 

5  Be  vjoefor  me, — ]     That  is.  Let  not  woe  be  to  thee  for 
Gloucefter,  but  for  me.     Johnson. 

*  aukivard '-winds — ]     Thus  the    old  copy.     The   nio- 

dern  editors  read  adverfe  R.>:hids.     St e evens. 

*  The  fplitting  rocks,  &c.]     The  fcnfc  feems  to  b?  this, — The 

rocks 
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And  would  not  dafh  me  with  their  ragged  fides ; 
Becaufe  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Might  in  thy  palace  perifh  Margaret. 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 
When  from  thy  fhore  the  tempeft  beat  us  back, 
1  flood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  florm : 
And  when  the  duflcy  fl<:y  began  to  rob 
My  earneft-gaping  fight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  coilly  jewel  from  my  neck — 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds — 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land  ;  the  fea  receiv'd  it  *, 
And  fo,  I  v/ifh'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart. 
And  even  with  this  I  loft  fair  England's  view. 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 
And  call'd  them  blind  and  dufky  fpedacles. 
For  lofing  ken  of  Albion's  wifhed  coaft. 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconftancy) 
7  To  fit  and  witch  me,  as  Afcanius  did 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  a6ls,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy  ? 
Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?   or  thou  not  falfe  like 
him  ? 

rocks  hid  themfelves  In  the  fands,  which  funk  to  receive  them 
into  their  bofom.     Steevens. 

^    To  Jtt  and  ^vatcb  mej  as  Afcanius  did 

When  he  to  maJding  Dido  nvould  unfold 

His  father* s  acfs^  commenced  in  burning  Troy  ?~\  The  poet 
here  is  unqueftionably  alluding  to  Virgil  {^neid  I.)  but  he 
llrangely  blends  faft  with  fidlion.  In  the  firll  place,  it  was 
Cupid,  in  the  femblance  of  Afcanius,  who  fat  in  Dido's  lap, 
and  was  fondled  by  her.  But  then  it  was  not  Cupid  who  re- 
lated to  her  the  procefs  of  Troy's  dedrudion,  but  it  was  yEneas 
himfelf  who  related  this  hiitory.  Again,  how  did  the  fuppofed 
Afcanius  fit  and  nvateh  her  ?  Cupid  was  ordered,  while  Dido 
miftakenly  careffed  him,  to  bewitch  and  infefl  her  with  love. 
To  this  circumllance  the  poet  certainly  alludes ;  and,  unlefs  he 
had  wrote,  as  I  have  rellored  to  the  text, 

To  Jit  and  witch,  me, — 

why  ftiould  the  queen  immediately  draw  this  inference, 
Jm  I  not  witch'd  Jih  her  P         Theobald. 

Ah 
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Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !  die,  Margaret ! 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  doft  live  fo  long. 

Noife  within.     Enter  Warwick^  Salifbury^  and  man^ 
Commons. 

War,  It  is  reported,  rrighty  fovereign. 
That  good  duke  Humpliry  traiteroufly  is  murder'd 
By  SuiTolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees. 
That  want  their  leader,  fcatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  whom  they  fling  in  their  revenge. 
Myfelf  have  calm'd  their  fpleenfal  mutiny. 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Henry.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis  too 
true ; 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  ^  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber  \  view  his  breathlefs  corpfe ; 
And  comment  then  upon  his  fudden  death. 

War.  That  I  fhall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salifbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  in, 

K.  Henry,  O  thou,  that  judgeft  all  things,  fcay  my 
thoughts ; 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  perfuade  my  foul 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  life ! 
If  my  fufpe6t  be  falfe,  forgive  me,  God, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  ! 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thcufand  kifles,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  fait  tears  ; 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling. 
But  all  in  vain  are  thefe  mean  obfequies  : 

[Bed  with  Glo'Jier^s  body  put  forth. 
And,  to  furvey  his  dead  and^  earthy  image, 
What  were  it,  but  to  make  my  forrow  greater  I 


^  not  Henry."]     The  poet  commonly  ufes  Henry  as  a 

word  of  three  fyllables.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VL  X  F/ar. 
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TFar,  Come  hither,  gracious  fovereign,  view  this 
body. 

K,  Henry.  That  is  to  fee  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made : 
For  with  his  foul  fled  all  my  v/orldly  folace  ; 
9  For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  hfe  in  death. 

War.  As  farely  as  my  foul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  ftate  upon  him. 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curfe, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  fworn  with  a  folemn  tongue ! 
What  inilance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

IVar.  See,  how  the  blood  is  fettled  in  his  face ! 
*  Oft  have  I  feen  a  timely-parted  ghofl 
Of  afliy  femblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodlefs. 
Being  all  defcended  to  the  labouring  heart. 
Who,  in  the  confli6t  that  it  holds  with  death, 

9  For  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  life  in  death.']  Though,  by  a  vio- 
lent operation,  fome  fenfe  may  be  extradled  from  this  reading, 
yet  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  change  it  thus ; 

Fcr  feeing  him,  I  fee  my  death  in  life. 
That  is.  Seeing  him  I  live  to  fee  my  own  deftruftion.     Thus 
it  will  tiptly  correfpond  with  the  firll  line. 

Come  hither,  gracious  fo'vereign,  <vienv  this  body. 

K.  Henry.  That  is  to  fee  ho-M  deep  my  gra^ve  is  made, 

Johnson. 
*    Oft  hnnje  I  feen  a  timely-parted  ghof 

Of  afby  Jemblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodlefs,]  All  that  is 
true  of  the  body  of  a  dead  man,  is  here  faid  by  Warwick  of 
the  foul.     I  would  read, 

Oft  hanje  I  fen  a  titnely-parted  corfe. 
But  of  two  common  words  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for  the 
other  ?  1  believe  the  tranfcriber  thought  that  the  epithet  timely- 
parted  could  net  be  ufed  of  the  body,  but  that,  as  in  Hamlet 
there  is  mention  i:^^  peace-parted  fouls,  fo  here  timely-parted  mull 
have  the  fame  fubitantive.  He  removed  one  imaginary  diffi- 
culty, and  made  many  real.  If  the  foul  is  parted  from  the  body, 
the  body  is  likewife  parted  from  the  foul. 

I  cannot  but  ftop  a  moment  to  obferve  that  this  horrible  de- 
r«.ription  it  fcarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakefpeare's. 

Johnson. 

Attracts 
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Attra6ts  the  fame  for  aidance  'gainft  the  enemy  •, 

Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  returneth 

To  blufh  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

But,  fee,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood  ; 

His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  liv'd  ; 

Staring  full  ghaflly,  like  a  ftrangled  man  : 

His  hair  up-rear'd,  his   noftrils  flretch'd  with  llrug- 

His  hands  abroad  difplay'd,  as  one  that  grafp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  llrength  fubdued. 
Look  on  the  fheets  •,  his  hair,  you  fee,  is  flicking ; 
His  well-prcportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged^ 
Like  to  the  fummer's  corn  by  tempefl  lodg'd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
I'he  lead  of  all  thefe  figns  were  probable. 

Suf.  Why,  Warwick,  who  fliould  do  the  duke  to 
death .? 
Myfelf  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  prote6lion ; 
And  we,  I  hope.  Sirs,  are  no  murderers. 

JVar.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Humphry's 
foes. 
And  you,  forfooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep. 
'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feaft  him  like  a  friend ; 
And  'tis  well  feen  he  found  an  enemy. 

^.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  fiifped:  thefe  noblemen 
As  guilty  of  duke  Humphry's  timelefs  death. 

IVar,  W^ho  finds   the  heifer  dead,    and  bleeding 
freih. 
And  fees  fall  by,  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  fufpe6l  'twas  he  that  made  the  flaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  neft. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  foar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  fo  fufpicious  is  this  tragedy. 

^  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk  ?   where's 
your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 

tiuf.  I  wear  no  knife  to  flaughter  fleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  fword,  rufled  with  eafe, 

X  2  That 
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That  (hall  be  fcoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
That  (landers  me  with  murder's  crimfon  badge. 
Say,  if  thou  dar'fl,  proud  lord  of  Warwickfhire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphry's  death. 

War,  What  dares  not  Warwick,   if  falfe  Suffolk 
dare  him  ? 

^.  Mar,  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  fpirit, 
Nor  ceafe  to  be  an  arrogant  controller. 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thoufand  times. 

War.   Madam,  be  ftilL     With  reverence  may  I 
fay ; 
For  every  word  you  fpeak  in  his  behalf 
Is  llander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

6"///.  Blunt- v,'itted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanor ! 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  fo  much. 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  lliameful  bed 
Some  ilern  untutor'd  churl,   and  noble  flock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  flip ;  whofe  fruit  thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee. 
And  I  fhould  rob  the  death's-man  of  his  fee, 
Qiiittiug  thee  thereby  of  ten  thoufand  fhames. 
And  that  my  fovereign's  prefence  m.akes  me  mild, 
I  would,  falfe  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  pafTed  fpeech. 
And  fay,  it  Vv^as  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'ft. 
That  thou  thyfelf  waft  born  in  baftardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  fend  thy  foul  to  hell. 
Pernicious  blood-fucker  of  fieeping  men  ! 

Suf.  Thou  fhalt  be  waking  while  I  fhed  thy  blood. 
If  from  this  prefence  thou  dar'fc  go  with  me. 

IVar,  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence  : 
Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with  thee  \ 
And  do  fome  fervice  to  duke  Humphry's  ghoft. 

{Exeunt. 

K.  Henry.  What  llronger  breaft-plate  than  a  heart 
untainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  juft  •, 

And 
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And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  fleel, 
Whofe  confcience  with  injullice  is  corrupted. 

[^  noife  within, 
^  Mar,  What  noife  is  this  ? 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Warwick^  with  their  weapons  drawn, 

K,  Henry.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful 
weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  prefence  !  dare  you  be  fo  bold  ? 
Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

Suf,  The  traiterous  Warwick  with  the  men  of  Bury 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  fovereign. 

Noife  of  a  crowd  within.     Enter  Salifhury. 

Sal.  Sirs,  fland  apart ;  the  king  fhall  know  your 
mind. 
— Dread  lord,  the  commons  fend  you  w^ord  by  me, 
Unlefs  lord  Suffolk  ftrait  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banillied  fair  England's  territories. 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace. 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingring  death. 
They  fay,  by  him  the  good  duke  Hum.phry  died ; 
They  fay,  in  him  they  fear  your  highnefs'  death : 
And  mere  inllind:  of  love  and  loyalty — 
Free  from  a  ftubborn  oppofite  intent. 
As  being  thought  to  contradid  your  liking — 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banifhment. 
They  fay,  in  care  of  your  moil  royal  perfon. 
That,  if  your  highnefs  fhould  intend  to  fleep. 
And  charge  that  no  man  fhould  diflurb  your  reft. 
In  pain  of  your  diQike,  or  pain  of  death ; 
Yet,  notwithilanding  fuch  a  fcrait  edid. 
Were  there  a  ferpent  feen  with  forked  tongue, 
That  llily  glided  towards  your  majeily. 
It  were  but  necefTary  you  were  wak'd ; 
Left,  being  fuffer'd  in  that  harmful  (lumber. 
The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  fleep  eternal. 
And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

X  3  That 
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That  they  will  guard  you,  whether  you  will  or  no. 
From  fuch  fell  lerpents  as  falfe  Suffolk  is ; 
With  whofe  invenomed  and  fatal  fting 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  fay,  is  fliamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons  "jvithin.  An  anfwer  from  the  king,  my  lord 
of  Salilbury. 

Suf.  'Tis  like,  the  commons,  rude  unpolifh'd  hinds, 
Could  {trA  fuch  meffage  to  their  fovereign  : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ 'd, 
To  ihew  hov/  quaint  an  orator  you  are. 
But  all  the  honour  Salifbury  huth  won, 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lord  ambaiTador 
Sent  from  ^  a  fort  of  tinkers  to  Ltit  king. 

IVithin.  An  anfwer  from  xh^  king,  or  we  will  all 
break  in. 

7^.  Henry.    Go,  Salifbury,   and  tell  them  all  frorn 
me, 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care  • 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  fo  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpofe  as  they  do  entreat ; 
For,  fure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophefy 
Mifchance  unto  rny  "^ioXs^  by  Suffolk's  means. 
And,  therefore,  by  his  m?jelly  I  fvvear, 
Whofe  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am. 
He  fhall  not  breathe  infedlion  in  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

^  Mar.  Oh  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suf- 
folk! 

A'.  Henry.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suf- 
folk. 
No  more,  I  fay.     If  thou  doft  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increafe  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  faid,  I  would  have  kept  my  word  ^ 
But,  when  I  fwear,  it  is  irrevocable. 
— If  after  three  days  fpace  thou  here  be'ft  fojnd 
Pn  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 

?"  V  '.,  -  a  fort ]     Is  a  company,      Tornson. 

Th^ 
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The  world  fhail  not  be  ranfom  for  thy  life. • 

Come,  Warwick  -,    come,  good  V/arwick  y  go  with 

me-, 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Suffolk  and  the  ^leen. 

^  Mar,  Mifchance  and  forrow  go  along  v/ich  you ! 
Heart's  difcontent  and  four  afflidion 
Be  play-fellows  to  keep  you  company  1 
There's  two  of  you,  the  devil  m.ake  a  third  ! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  fleps  ! 

Suf.  Ceafe,  gentle  queen,  thefe  execrations ; 
And  let  thy  Suifolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

^  Mar,    Fie,   coward  woman,    and  foft-hearted 
wretch. 
Haft  thou  not  fpirit  to  curfe  thine  enemies  ? 

Suf.  A  plague  upon  them!    wherefore  Ihould  I 
curfe  them  ? 
3  Would  curfes  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  fearching  terms. 
As  curs'd,  as  harih,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  flrongly  through  m.y  fixed  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  figns  of  deadly  hate 
As  lean-fac'd  envy  in  her  loathfome  cave. 
My  tongue  fhould  ftumble  in  my  earned  words ; 
Mine  eyes  ihould  fparkle  like  the  beaten  Hint ; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end  like  one  diilracfL ; 
Ay,  every  joint  fhould  feem  to  curfe  and  ban  : 
And  even  nov/  my  burden'd  heart  v/ould  break. 
Should  I  not  curfe  them.     Poifon  be  their  drink  ! 
Gall,  worfe  than  gall,  the  daintiefl:  that  they  tafte! 
Their  fweeteft  fhade,  a  grove  of  cyprefs  trees ! 

^  Would  curfes  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake  s  groan,']  The  fabu- 
lous accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  mandrake  give  it  an  inferior 
degree  of  animal  life,  and  relate,  that  when  it  is  torn  from  the 
ground  it  groans,  and  that  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to 
him  that  is  offering  fuch  unwelcome  violence,  the  praftice  of 
thofe  who  gather  mandrakes  is  to  tie  one  end  of  a  firing  to  the 
plant,  and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan  dif- 
charges  its  malignity.     Johnson. 

X  4  Their 
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Their  chiefeft  profped,  murdering  bafiliiks  ! 
Their  fofteft  touch,  as  fmart  as  lizards'  ftings ! 
Their  mufic,  frightful  as  the  ferpent's  hifs  ! 
And  boding  fcreech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 

All  the  foul  horrors  in  dark-feated  hell 

^  Mar,  Enouo-h,   fweet  Suffolk,  thou  torment's 

thyfelf;" 
And  thefe  dread  curfes,  like  the  fun  'gainfl  glafs. 
Or  like  an  over-charged  gun,  recoil 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyfelf. 

Suf,  4  You   bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 

leave  ? 
Nov/,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  baniili'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curfe  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  ftanding  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grais  grow  ; 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  fpent  in  fport. 

^  Mar.  Oh,  let  me  entreat  thee  ceafe !     Give  me 

thy  hand, 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears  ; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wafh  away  my  v/oeful  monuments. 
Oh,  could  this  kifs  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 

[KiJ/trig  bis  hand. 
5  That  thou  might'il  think  upon  thefe  by  the  feal. 
Through  whom,  a  thoufand  fighs  are  breath'd  for  thee ! 
— So—- get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
'Tis  but  furmis'd,  whilft  thou  art  (landing  by, 

''•  I'^cu  bade  me  ban,  and  <will you  bid  me  league  /*]  This  incoii'- 
fiftency  is  very  common  in  real  life.  Thofe  who  are  vexed  to 
impatieiice  are  angry  to  fee  others  lefs  diflurbed  than  them- 
felves ;  but  v/hen  others  begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  fee  in 
them  what  they  could  not  find  in  themfelves,  the  deformity  and 
folly  of  ufelefs  rage.     Johnson. 

5   That  then  might  Ji  think  upon  thefe  by  the  feal. 

Through  nvhom  a  thoufand  fighs,  &c.]  That  by  the  \vs\~ 
preffion  of  my  kifs  for  ever  rem.aining.  on  thy  hand  thou  mighteft 
think  on  thofe  lips  through  which  a  thoufand  fighs  will  be 
]3reathed  for  thee.     Johnson, 

As 
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As  one  that  furfeits,  thinking  on  a  want. 
— I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  afTur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banifhed  myfelf ; 
And  banifhed  1  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

— Go,  fpeak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone 

Oh,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace  and  kifs,  and  take  ten  thoufand  leaves, 
Lother  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 
— Yet  now  farewell,  and  farewell  life  with  thee  ! 
Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banifhed. 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence  ^ 
A  wildernefs  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company. 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itfelf. 
With  every  feveral  pleafure  in  the  world  j 
And  where  thou  art  not,  defolation. 

I  can  no  more. Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 

Myfelf  no  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'fl. 

Enter  Vaux, 

^  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  fo  fail  ?  what  news, 
I  pr'ythee  ? 

Vaux.  To  fignify  unto  his  majeffy  .  - 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 
For  fuddenly  a  grievous  ficknefs  took  him. 
That  makes  him  gafp,  and  ftare,  and  catch  the  air, 
Blafpheming  God,  and  curfing  men  on  earth. 
Sometimes,  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphry's  ghoil 
Were  by  his  fide  ^  fometimes,  he  calls  the  king. 
And  whifpers  to  his  piilov/,  as  to  him, 
The  fecrets  of  his  over-charged  foul : 
And  I  am  fent  to  tell  his  majefty 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

^  Mar,  Go  tell  this  heavy  meffage  to  the  king. 

[_Exit  Vaux, 
Ay  nie !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  thefe  ? 

But 
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But  wherefore  grieve  I  ^  at  an  hour's  poor  lofs, 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  foul's  treafure  ? 
Vv^hy  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  v/ith  the  fouthern  clouds  contend  in  tears  ^ 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increafe  ;  mine  for  my  forrows  ? 
— Now,  get  thee  hence. — The  king,  thou  know'ft,  is 

coming ; 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live  : 
And  in  thy  fight  to  die,  what  were  it  elfe 
But  like  a  pleafant  flumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  foul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle  babe 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips. 
Where,  from  thy  fight,  I  fhould  be  raging  mad, 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  dole  up  mine  eyes. 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  flop  my  mouth ; 
So  ihouldft  thou  either  ^  turn  m.y  flying  foul. 
Or  I  fliould  breathe  it  fo  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  fweet  Elyfium. 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jefl  % 
From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  death. 
— Oh  !  let  me  ftay,  befall  what  will  befall. 

^.  Mar.  Away !    Though  parting  be  a  fretful  cor- 
rofive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  fweet  Suffolk.     Let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
For  wherefoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
^  I'll  have  an  Iris  that  fhall  find  thee  out. 

^  — ' at  afi  bourns  poor  lofs,']     She  means,  I  believe,  at  a 

lofs  which  any  hour  fpent  in  contrivance  and  deliberation  will 
enable  her  to  fupply.  Or  perhaps  ihe  may  call  the  iicknefs  of 
the  cardinal  the  lofs  of  an  hour,  as  it  may  put  fome  Hop  to  her 
fchemes.     Johnson.  . 

^  turn  thy  flying  foul,']  Perhaps  Mr.  Pope  was  in- 
debted to  this  paffage  in  his  Eloifa  to  Ahelardy  where  he  makes 
that  votarifl:  of  exquiute  fenfibility,  fay, 

**  See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 

**  Suck  m.y  laft  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  foul."    'Steev. 

*  /'//  hwve  an  Iris—^]     Iris  was  the  meiTenger  of  Juno. 

Johnson. 

Suf. 
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Suf.  I  go. 

^.  Mar.  And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suf.  A  jewel  lock'd  into  the  woful'ft  cafket 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  Iplitted  bark,  fo  funder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

^Mar.  This  way  forme.  [Exeunt  feverally, 

SCENE     III. 

ne  Car  dinars  bed-chamber. 

Enter  king  Henry,  Salijhury,  and  Warwick,  to  the 
Cardinal  in  bed, 

K'  Henry,  How  fares  my  lord  ?  fpeak,  Beaufort,  to 
thy  fovereign ! 

Car,  If  thou  be'ft  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's 
treafure, 
Enough  to  purchafe  fuch  another  ifland. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Henry,  Ah,  what  a  fign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
When  death's  approach  is  feen  fo  terrible  ! 

War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  fovereign  fpeaks  to  thee. 

Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Dy'd  he  not  in  his  bed  P  where  ihouid  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no  ? 
'■ — Oh  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confefs. — 
— Alive  again  .?  then  fhew  me  where  he  is, 
I'll  give  a  thoufand  pound  to  look  upon  him. 
— He  hath  no  eyes,  the  duil  hath  blinded  them. 
— Comb  down  his  hair ,  look !  look !  it  Hands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  fet  to  catch  my  winged  foul ! 
^— Give  me  fome  drink  -,   and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  ftrong  poifon  that  I  bought  of  him. 

K,  Henry,  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 
Qh,  beat  away  the  bufy  meddling  fiend, 

That 
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That  lays  ftrong  fiege  unto  this  wretch's  foul. 
And  from  his  bofom  purge  this  black  defpair ! 

PFa7\  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 

grin! 
Sal.  Difturb  him  not ;  let  him  pafs  peaceably. 
K.  Henry.  Peace  to  his  foul,  if  God's  good  pleafure 
be! 
—Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'ft  on  heaven's  blifs. 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  fignal  of  thy  hope- 

He  dies,  and  makes  no  fign !  —  O    God,    forgive 
him ! 
War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monftrous  life. 
K.  Henry.  9  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  finners 
all. 
Clofe  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  clofe. 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  '  [ExeunL 

5  Forbear  to  judge ^  &c.] 

**  Peccantes  culpare  cave,  nam  labimur  omnes, 
**  Aut  fumus,  aut  fuimus,  vel  poilumus  eii'e  quod  hie  eft." 

Johnson. 
^  Exeunt.'\  This  is  one  of  the  fcenes  which  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  critics,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  admired 
when  prejudice  ihali  ceafe,  and  bigotry  give  way  to  impartial 
examination.  Thefe  are  beauties  that  rife  out  of  nature  and 
of  truth  ;  the  fuperficial  reader  cannot  mifs  them,  the  profound 
can  image  nothing  beyond  them.     Johnson. 


ACT 
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^he  coaft  of  Kent. 

Alarm.  Fight  at  fea.  Ordnance  goes  off.  Enter  cap- 
tain Whitmore^  and  other  prates^  with  Suffolk^  and 
other  prifoners. 

Captain. 

*  fTp  H  E  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorfeful  day 

i      Is  crept  into  the  bofom  of  the  fea ; 
And  now  loud-howling  wolves  aroufe  3  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night, 
Who  with  their  drowfy.  How,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  mens'  graves,  and  from  their  miily  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darknefs  in  the  air. 
Therefore  bring  forth  the  foldiers  of  our  prize ; 
Por  whilit  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  fhall  they  make  their  ranfom  on  the  land ; 
Or  with  their  blood  ftain  this  difcoiour'd  fhore. 
— Mafter,  this  prifoner  freely  give  I  thee ; 
And  thou,  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  j 
The  other,  Walter  Whitmore,  is  thy  fhare. 

\_Pointing  to  Suffolk, 
I  Gent.  What  is  my  ranfom,  mailer  ?  let  me  know. 

*  The  gaudy^  blabbing^ day,'\  The  epithet  blabbing  ap- 
plied to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder,  is  exqui- 
fitely  beautiful.  Guilt  is  afraid  of  light,  confiders  darknefs  as 
a  natural  ihelter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  thofc 
aftions  which  cannot  be  trufted  to  the  tell-tale  day.     Johnson. 

5 '• —  the  jades 

'That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night, 

JVho  'with  their  droivjy,  Jlovj,   a.nd flagging  ^mngs 

Clip  dead  mens^  gra^ues, ]     The  wings  of  the  jades 

that  drag  night  appears  an  unnatural  image,  till  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  chariot  of  the  night  is  fuppofed,  by  Shakefpeare, 
to  be  drawn  by  dragons.     Johnson* 

Majl. 
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Mqfi.  A  thoufand  crowns,  or  elfe  lay  down  your 

head. 
MaU.  And  fo  much  fhall  you  give,  or  off  goes 

yours. 
WMt,  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thoufand 
crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? 
— Cut  both  the  villains'  throats — for  die  you  fhall ; 
4-  Nor  can  thofe  lives  which  we  have  loft  in  fight 
Be  counter-pois'd  with  fuch  a  petty  fum. 

1  Gent.  rU  give  it,  Sir,  and  therefore  fpare  my  life. 

2  GenL    And   fo  will  I,    and  write  home   for   it 

ftraight. 

Whit.  I  loft  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard. 
And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  ftialt  thou  die  -, 

[^0  Suffolk. 
And  fo  ftiould  thefe,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

Cap.  Be  not  fo  ralli ;  take  ranfom,  let  him  live. 

Suf.  5  Look  on  my  George  ;  I  am  a  gentleman ; 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  ftialt  be  paid. 

IVMl.  And  fo  am  I ;  my  name  is  Walter  Whitmore. 
How  now  ?  v/hy  ftart*ft  thou  ?  what,  doth  death  af- 
fright ? 

Suf.  Thy  namiC  affrights  me,  in  whofe  found  is 
death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 
And  told  me,  that  by  Water  I  Ihould  die ; 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded. 
Thy  name  is  Gualtier^  being  rightly  founded. 

Whit.  Gualtier.,  or  Walter^  which  it  is  I  care  not ; 
Ne'er  yet  did  bafe  difhonour  blur  our  name. 
But  with  our  fword  v/e  wip'd  away  the  blot. 
Therefore  when,  merchant-like,  I  fell  revenge, 

^  Nor  can  thofe  li'ves, ]     The  old  copy  reads  the  Itnjes  of 

thofe.     Steevens. 

5  hook  on  mj  George^ ]     In  the  firll  edition  it  is  my  ring. 

Warburton. 

Broke 
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Broke  be  my  fword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd. 
And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world ! 

Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore,  for  thy  prifoner  is  a  prince  5 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole. 

PFbiL  The  duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rags  ? 

Suf.  Ay,  but  thefe  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke. 
^  Jove  fometimes  went  difguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  (lain,  as  thou  fhalt  be. 

Suf.   Gbfcure  and   7  lowly   fwain,   king  Henry's 
blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancafler, 
Mufl  not  be  ilied  by  fuch  a  jady  groom. 
Haft  thou  not  kifs'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  ftirrop  ? 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot- cloth  mule. 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  fhcok  my  head  ? 
How  often  haft  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board, 
When  I  have  feafted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  creft-fall'n ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  ^  abortive  pride. 
Hov/  in  our  voiding  lobby  haft  thou  ftood. 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf. 
And  therefore  fhall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

fFhiL    Speak,    captain,    Ihall   I   ftab   the  forlorn 
fwain  ? 

Cap.  Firft  let  my  words  ftab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

Suf.  Bafe  flave !  thy  words  are  blunt ;   and  fo  art 
thou. 

^  J onje  fometimes  nvent  di/guisd,  &c.]  This  verfe  is  omitted 
in  all  but  the  firil  old  edition,  without  which  what  follows  is 
not  fenfe.     The  next  line  alfo, 

Ob/cure  and  lo^jjlyfivain,   king  Henry'* s  Hood, 
was  falfly  put  in  the  Captain's  mouth.     Pope. 

^  ■■ — lonAjly /wain, ]     The  quarto  reads /ow_;/yyT.yi2z«. 

Steevens. 

8   abortii,'s  pride.']     Pride  that  has  had  birth  too  foon, 

pride  iiTuing  before  its  time.     Johnson. 

Cap. 
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Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boat's  fide 
Strike  off  his  head. 

Suf,  9  Thou  dar'fl  not  for  thy  ov/n. 

Cap.  'Poole?  Sir  Poole?   lord? 
Ay,  kennel — puddle — fink,  whofe  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  filver  fpring  where  England  drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  fwallowing  the  treafure  of  the  realm : 
Thy  lips,  that  kifs'd  the  queen,  fhall  fweep  the  ground ; 
And  thou,  that  fmil'dfl  at  good  duke  Humphry's 

death, 
Againft  the  fenfelefs  winds  fhalt  grin  in  vain. 
Who  in  contempt  fhall  hifs  at  txhee  again. 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthlefs  king. 
Having  neither  fubjed,  wealth,  nor  diadem  ! 
By  devilifh  policy  art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  over-gorg'd 
Vv^ith  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  v/ere  fold  to  France : 
The  faife  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 
Difdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  flain  their  governors,  furpriz'd  our  forts. 
And  fent  the  ragged  foldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, 
Whofe  dreadful  fwords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, 

5  T^ou  dar'Ji'  7iot,    &c.]     In   the  quarto  edition  the  pafTage 
Hands  thus : 

*'  8iif.  Thou  dar'fl  not  for  thy  own. 
"  Cap,   Yes,  Pole. 
*'  Si<f.  Pole? 

**  Cap.  Ay,  Pole,  puddle,  kennel,  fmk,  and  dirt, 
"  I'll  Itop  that  yawning  mouth  of  thine.''     Steevens. 
*   Poole  f  Sir  Poole  F  lord f^     The  dificnance  of  this  broken 
line  makes  it  almoft  certain  that  we  fnould  read  with  a  kind  of 
ludicrous  climax. 

Pooler'  Sir  Poole?  lord  Poole  ? 
Ke  then  plays  upon  the  name  Poole y  kc?inel,  puddle.     Johnson. 

As 
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As  hating  thee,  are  rifing  up  in  arms. 
And  now  the  houfe  of  York— thruft  from  the  crown 
By  Ihameful  murder  of  a  guiltlefs  king. 
And  lofty  proud  incroaching  tyranny — 
Burns  with  revengeful  fire  j  whofe  hopeful  colours 
Advance  a  half-fac'd  fun  flriving  to  fhine ; 
Under  the  which  is  writ,  Invitis  nuhibus. 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms  : 
And  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king. 
And  all  by  thee. — Away !  convey  him  hence.—* 
Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  God,  to  ihoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  thefe  paltry,  fervile,  abjedt  drudges ! 
Sm.all  things  make  bafe  men  proud.    This  villain  here. 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
*  Than  Bargulus  the  ftrong  Illyrian  pirate. 
Drones  fuck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
It  is  impoflible  that  I  fhould  die 
By  fuch  a  lowly  vafial  as  thyfelf. 
Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorfe,  in  me: 
I  go  of  meifage  from  the  queen  to  France ; 
I  charge  thee  w^aft  me  fafeiy  crofs  the  channel. 

*  Than  Bargulus  the  Jirong  Illyrian  pirate,']  Mr.  Theobald 
fays,  **  This  wight  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  or  difcover 
**  from  what  legend  our  author  derived  his  acquaintance  with 
*'  him."  And  yet  he  is  to  be  met  with  in  Tully's  Ofices  ;  and 
the  legend  is  the  famous  Theopompus''s  Hijlory.  Bargulus  Illyrius 
latro,  cle  quo  ejl  apud  'Theopompum,  magnas  opes  habuit,  lib.  il. 
cap.  II.     Wareurton. 

Mr.  Farmer  obferves  that  Shakefpeare  might  have  met  with 
this  pirate  in  two  tranilations.  Robert  Whytinton,  1533,  calls 
him  "  Bargulus,  a  pirate  upon  the  fee  of  Illiry,"  and  Nicho- 
las Grimald,  about  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  *'  Bargu- 
*'  lus,  the  Illyrian  robber." 

Bargulus  does  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  quarto  ;  but 
we  meet  v/ith  another  hero  in  his  room.  The  Captain  fays, 
Suffolk 

**  Threatens  more  plagues  than  m\^X.y  Ahradas, 
**  The  great  Macedonian  pirate." 
Ahradas  is  as  much  a  ilranger  to  me,  as  Bargulus  was  to  Mr. 
Theobald.     Ste  evens. 

Vol.  VL  Y  C^/. 
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Cdp.  Walter — — 

JVhit.    Come,   Suffolk,  I  muft  waft  thee  to  thy 
death. 

Siif.  Gelidus  timer  occupat  artus :  'tis  thee  I  fear. 

TFhit.  Thou  flialt  have  caufe  to  fear  before  I  leave 
thee. 
What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  ftoop  ? 

I  Gent,  My  gracious  lord,  intreat  him  j  fpeak  him 
fair. 

Stif.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  ftern  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it,  v/e  fhouid  honour  fuch  as  thefe 
With  humble  fuit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  thefe  knees  bow  to  any. 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king  •, 
And  fooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  fland  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more: 
Come,  foldiers,  fliew  what  cruelty  ye  can. — 

Suf.  That  this  m.y  death  may  never  be  forgot  !— 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians. 
A  Roman  fworder  and  Banditto  flave 
Murder'd  fweet  Tully  ;  Brutus'  bailard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  C^far ;  favage  iHanders 
3  Pompey  the  Great ;  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[Exit  Walter  V/hitmore  with  Suffolk. 

Cap,  And   as   for  thefe,  whofe  ranfom  we   have 
fet. 
It  is  our  pleafure  one  of  them  depart  •, 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

\Eiiit  Captain  and  the  reft. 

'^  Pompey  the  Create  &c.]  The  foet  feerrs  to  have  confounded 
?)ie    ory  of  Fompey  with  feme  oiher.     Johnson. 

ManU- 
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Manet  the  firjl  Gent,     Enter  Whitmore  with  Suffolk's 

body. 

Whit.  4-  There  let  his  head  and  lifelefs  body  lie. 
Until  the  queen  his  miilrefs  bury  it.  {Exit  Whit, 

I  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  ipedacle  ! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends  \ 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear.      [Exit, 

SCENE      II. 

Another  fart  of  Kent, 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland, 

Bevis.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  fword,  though  made 
of  a  lath ;  they  have  been  up  thefe  two  days. 

Hoi.  They  have  the  more  need  to  deep  nov/  then. 

Bevis.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to 
drefs  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  fet  a  new 
nap  upon  it. 

Hoi.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  thread- bare.  Well,  I 
fay,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  fmce  gen- 
tlemen came  up. 

Bevis.  O  miferable  age  1  virtue  is  not  reg-arded  in 

DO 

handy-crafts-men. 

Hoi.  The  nobility  think  fcorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons. 

Bevis.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 

Hoi.  True ;  and  yet  it  is  faid.  Labour  in  thy  voca- 
tion :  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  let  the  magiftrates 

*  There  let  his  head,  &c.]     Infread  of  this  fpeech  the  quarto 
gives  us  the  following : 

"  Cap.  Off  with  his  head,  and  fend  it  to  the  queen, 
"  And  ranfomlefs  this  prifoner  fliail  go  free, 
**  To  fee  it  fafe  delivered  unto  her."     Steevens. 

Y  2  be 
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be  labouring  men  -,  and  therefore  jfhould  we  be  ma,' 
gifcrates. 

Bcvis.  Thou  hail  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better  fign 
of  CL  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

HoL  I  fee  them,  I  fee  them.  There's  Beft's  fon, 
the  tanner  of  Wingham. 

Bevis.  Ke  fnali  have  the  f]<:ins  of  our  enemies  to 
make  dog's  leather  of. 

Hcl.  And  Dick  the  butcher 

Be'vis.  Then  is  fm  fcruck  down  hke  an  ox,  and  ini- 
quity's throat  cut  Hke  a  cah\ 

Hcl.  And  Smith  the  Vv^eavcr 

Bevis.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  fpun. 

HoL  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.     Enter  Cade^    Dick  the  butcher.,  Smith  the 
'•JVC aver ^  andafawyer^  zvith  infinite  numbers. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  fo  term'd  of  our  fuppofed 
father 

Dick.  Or  rather  of  ilealing  5  a  cade  of  herrings. 

Cade.  For  ^  our  enemies  fnall  fall  before  us,  infpired 
v/ith  the  fpirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  princes. 
— Command  filence. 

Dick.  Silence ! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer 

Dick.  He  was  an  honeil  man,  and  a  good  brick- 
layer. 

5   ci  cade  of  herrings."]     That  is,   A  barrel  cf  herrings. 

I  fuDDofe  the  word  keg,  which  is  now  ufed,  is  cade  corrupted. 

Johnson. 

Nafn  fpeaks  of  having  weighed  one  of  Gabriel  Harvey's 
books  againrt  a  cade  cfherrings,  and  fays,  *'  That  the  rebel 
*'  facke'Cade  was  the  firfc  that  devifed  to  put  redde  herrings 
''  in  cades,  and  from  him  they  have  their  name."  Prai/e  cf  the 
Red  Herrhig,  1599.     St  E  evens. 

^ our  enemies  pall  fall  before  us, — ]      He  alludes  to  his 

nnn.e  Cade,  ironi  cado,  Lat.  to  full.    He  hai  too  much  learning 
for  hi.-,  charaiter.     Johnson. 

Cade, 
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Cdde.  My  mother  was  a  Plantagenet 

Dick,  I  knew  her  v/ell,  fiie  was  a  midwife. 
Cade,  My  wife  defcended  of  the  Lacies- 


Dick.  She  was  indeed  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and  fold 
many  laces. 

Weav.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 
her  ?  furr'd  pack,  fhe  wafhes  bucks  here  at  home. 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  houfe. 

Dkk.  Ay,  by  my  faich,  the  field  is  honourable  ;  and 
there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge  •,  for  hij  father  had 
never  a  houfe  but  the  cage. 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Weav.  A'  miufl  needs,  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

Cade,  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  quellion  of  that ;  for  I  have  ^<tQn  him 
whipp'd  three  market  days  together. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  fword  nor  lire. 

Weav.  He  need  not  fear  the  fword,  for  his  coat  is 
of  proof 

Dick.  But,  methinks  he  fliould  iland  in  fear  of  fire, 
being  fo  often  burnt  i'the  hand  for  flealingof  fheep. 

Cade.  Be  brave,  then,  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and 
vows  reformation.  There  (hall  be  in  England  ^tytn 
half-penny  loaves  fold  for  a  penny  :  the  three-hoop'd 
pot  fhall  have  ten  hoops  •,  and  I  v/ill  make  it  felony 
to  drink  fmall  beer.  All  the  realm  fhall  be  in  com- 
mon, and  in  Cheapfide  fliall  m,y  paltry  go  to  grals. 
And  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be 

All.  God  fave  your  majeily  ! 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people.  —  ^  There  fiiall 

•furrd pack, — ]     A  wallet  or  knapfack  of  ikin  with 


the  hair  outward.     Johnson, 

^  There  pall  be  no  money  ; — ]  To  mend  the  world  by  banifh- 
ing  money  is  an  old  contrivance  of  thoie  who  did  not  confider 
that  the  quarrels  and  mifchiefs  which  arife  from  money,  as  the 
fign  or  ticket  of  riches,  muR,  if  money  were  to  ceafe,  arife  im- 
mediately from  riches  themfelves,  and  could  never  be  at  aii  end  ' 
till  every  man  was  contented  with  his  ov/n  fhare  of  the  goods  <:>£ 
life.     Johnson. 

Y3  be 
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be  no  money  ;  all  (hall  eat  and  drink  upon  my  fcore ; 
and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they 
may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worfhip  me  their  lord. 

Dick.  The  firft  thing  v/e  do^  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  la- 
mentable thing,  that  the  llcin  of  an  innocent  lamb 
fhould  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment,  being 
fcribbled  o'er,  fhould  undo  a  man  ?  Some  fay,  the  bee 
flings ;  but  I  fay,  'tis  the  bee's  wax  ;  for  I  did  but 
feal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  my  own  man 
fmce.     How  now  ?  who  is  there  ? 

Enter  a  Clerk, 

Weav.  The  clerk  of  Chatham  j  he  can  write  and 
read,  and  call  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monftrous ! 

Weav.  We  took  him  fetting  of  boys  copies. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Weav.  He'as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red  letters 
in't. 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he's  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can   make  obligations,    and  write 
court-hand. 

Cade.  I  am  forry  for't :  the  man  is  a  proper  man, 
on  mine  honour  -,  unlefs  i  find  him  guilty,  he  ihail  not 
die.  Come  hither,  firrah,  I  muf^  examine  thee.  What 
is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emanuel, 

Dick.  9  They  ufe  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters, 
'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade.  Let  m.e  alone. -^Dofl  thou  ufe  to  write  thy 

name } 

9  They  ufe  to  n.v>'he  it   on  ths  top  of  letters.']     i.   e,    Of  lecters; 
^nimve,  and  fuch  like  public  adts.     See  Mabillons  Diplomata. 

VVarburton, 

In  the  old  anonyrncus  play,  called  The  famous   Ficfories  of 

lUnry  V.  containirg  the  bonourahle  Battell  of  Agin-court^    I  lind 

ttie 
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name  ?  or  haft  thou  a  mark  to  thyfelf,  like  an  honeft 
plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  fo  well  brought 
up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

AIL  He  hath  confefs'd  :  away  v/ith  him  ^  he's  a  vil- 
lain, and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  fay  -,  hang  him  with  his 
pen  and  inkhorn  about  his  neck. 

\_E^it  one  with  the  Clerk, 

Enter  MichaeL 

Mich.  Where  is  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly  !  Sir  Humphry  Stafford  and  his 
brother  are  hard  by  with  the  king's  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  ftand,  or  I'll  fell  thee  down ! 
He  fhall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 
felf.     He  is  but  a  knight,   is  a' } 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myfelf  a  knight 
preicntly  [kneels'].  Rife  up.  Sir  John  Mortimer. 
Now  have  at  him.  Is  there  any  m.ore  of  them  that 
be  knights  ? 

Mich.  Ay,  his  brother. 

Cade.  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Butcher  [he  kneels]. 
Rife  up.  Sir  Dick  Butcher.     Now  found  up  the  drum. 

Enter  Sir  Humphry  Stafford  and  his  Brother^  with  drum 
and  foldiers. 

Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  fkum  of  Kent, 
Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  dov/n, 

the  fame  expreffion.     The  archbllhop  of  Surges  (/.  e.  Bruges) 
is  the  fpeaker,  and  addrelTss  himfelf  to  king  Henry  : 
'*  I  befeech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  {v.i^ 
"  Condudl,  under  your  broad  fsai  Emanuel,'^ 
The  king  in  anfwer  fays, 

**  deliver  him  fafe  conduc^l 

**  Under  our  bread  feal  ^/-^/?«//'t'/."     Ste evens. 

Y  4  Home 
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Home  to  your  cottages,  forfake  this  groom  ! — 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. — 

T.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to  blood 
If  you  go  forward.     Therefore  yield  or  die. 

Cade.  As  for  thefe  filken-coated  (laves,  '  I  pafs  not  \ 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  1  fpeak. 
O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  pkifterer. 
And  thou  thyfelf  a  fhearmian,  art  thou  not  ? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

T.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry  this :  —  Edmund  Mortimer  earl  of 
March 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter,  did  he  not  ? 

Staf.  Ay,  Sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

r.  Staf  That's  falfe. 

Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  queflion ;  but,  I  fay,  'tis  true. 
The  eider  of  thxcm  being  put  to  nurfe, 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  itcl'n  away  ^ 
And,  Ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Becam.e  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 
His  ion  am  I  ♦,   deny  it  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true  •,  therefore  he  fliall  be  king. 
•   V/cav.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  houle, 
and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  teftify  it  •,  there- 
fore deny  it  not, 

Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  bafe  drudge's  words. 
That  fpeaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  v/e ;  therefore  get  you  gone. 

T,  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 
you  this. 

Cade.  He  lies  ;  for  I  invented  it  myfelf.  Go  to, 
firrah,  tell  the  king  from  me,  that  for  his  father's 
fake,   Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whofe  time  boys  went  to 

J"  -= — I  pafs  net  ^l     I  pay  them  no  regard.     Johnson. 

fpan» 
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Ipan-counter  for  French  crov/ns,  I  am  content  he  Ihall 
reign ;  but  Fll  be  proteftor  over  him. 

Dick,  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord  Say's 
head  for  felling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reafon  •,  for  thereby  is  England 
maim'd,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  flaff,  but  that  my  puif- 
fance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you,  that  that 
lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
an  eunuch  :  and  more  than  that,  he  can  fpeak  French, 
and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  O  grofs  and  miferable  ignorance ! 

C^Je.  Nay,  anfwer  if  you  can.  The  Frenchmen  are 
our  enemjes  :  go  to,  then,  I  afic  but  this  ;  can  he  that 
fpeaks  with  the  tongue  of  the  enemy,  be  a  good  coun- 
fellor,  or  no  ? 

j^II.  No,  no;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head. 

T.  Staf.  Well,  feeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 
AiTail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

Staf.  Herald,  away  ;  and  throughout  every  town 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  thofe,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
May  even  in  their  wives'  and  child rens'  fight 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors  : — 
And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Stafords^  with  their  traui. 

Cade,  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow 
me. — 
Now  fhew  yourfelves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 
Spare  none  but  fuch  as  go  in  .clouted  fhoon, 
For  they  are  thrifty  honeft  men,  and  fuch 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick,  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  towards  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are  moil 
jput  of  order.     Come,  march  forward, 

[Exeunt  Cade  and  his  f arty. 

SCENE 
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SCENE       III. 

Anoth-er  part  of  the  field.     The  parties  fight  ^  and  both 
the  Stafi['ords  are  Jlain, 

Re-enter  Cade  and  the  reft. 

Cade,  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  AMord  ? 

Dick.  Here,  Sir. 

Cade,  They  fell  before  thee  like  fheep  and  oxen, 
and  thou  behaved'ft  thyfelf  as  if  thou  hadfl  been  in 
thine  own  flaughter-houfe  :  therefore  thus  I  will  re- 
ward thee.  The  ^  Lent  Ihall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is, 
and  thou  Ihalt  have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred 
lacking  one. 

Dick,  I  defire  no  more. 

Cade.  And,  to  fpeak  truth,  thou  deferv'il  no  lefs. 
3  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear,  and  the 
bodies  Ihall  be  dragg'd  at  my  horfe's  heels,  till  I  do 
come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  fword 
borne  before  us. 

Dick.  4  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break 
open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prifoners. 

Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come,  let's 
march  towards  London.  \E^eunt, 


*  — Lent  Jh all  he  as  long  as  it  is, — ]     Methinks  it  might 

be  read  more  humoroufly,  Lent  Jh  all  be  as  long  again  as  it  is. 

Johnson. 

The  old  quarto  reads  as  long  again  as  it  is.     Steevens. 

3  This  monument  of  the  <vidory  -ivill  I  bear., — ]  Here  Cad# 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  take  oiF  Stafford's  armour.     SoHolinfhed, 

**  Jack  Cade,  upon  vidory  againll  the  Staffords,  apparelled 
'*  himfelf  in  Sir  Humphry's  brigandine,  fet  full  cf  gilt  nails, 
**  and  To  in  ibme  glory  returned  again  toward  London." 

Steevens. 

•*•  If  <we  mean  to  thrinje  and  do  good,  &c.]  I  think  it  ihould 
be  read  thus,  IfiMe  mean  to  thrive,  do  good",  break  open  the  gaols t 
^c,     Johnson, 

SCENE 
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SCENE      IV. 

Changes  to  Black-Heath, 

Enter  king  Henry  with  a  fupplication^  and  queen  Mar^ 
garet  with  Suffolk's  heady  the  duke  of  Buckinghaniy 
and  the  lord  Say, 

^  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  foftens  the 
mind. 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  ceafe  to  weep. 
But  who  can  ceafe  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breafl : 
But  where's  the  body  that  I  fhould  embrace  ? 

Buck,  What  anfwer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebels* 
fupplication  ? 

K,  Henry.  I'll  fend  fome  holy  bifhop  to  intreat  j 
For  God  forbid  fo  many  fimple  fouls 
Should  perifh  by  the  fword !    And  I  myfeif, 
Kather  than  bloody  war  lliould  cut  them  fhort. 
Will  parly  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
But  flay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 

^  Mar,  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely 
face 
5  Rul'd  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  inforce  them  to  relent. 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  fame  ? 

K,  Henry.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  fworn  to  have 

thy  head. 
Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highnefs  fliall  have  his. 
K,  Henry.  How  now,  madam  ? 
Lamenting  fliil,  and  mourning SuiFolk's  death? 
I  fear  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouideil  not  have  mourn'd  fo  much  for  me. 

'  RuVd  like  a  njo  under  in g  planet — ]  Predominated  irreiiilibly 
over  my  pafiions,  as  the  planets  over  the  lives  of  thofe  that  are 
kern  under  their  inflitence,     Johnson, 

^  Mar. 
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^  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  fhould  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger. 

K.  Henry.  How  now  ?  what  news  ?  why  com'ft  thon 
in  fuch  hafle  ? 

Mef.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark  ;  fly,  my  lord. 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himfelf  lord  Mortimer, 
Defcended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence*  houfe ; 
And  calls  your  grace  ufurper  openly, 
And  vows  to  crown  himfelf  in  Weftminften 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peafants,  rude  and  mercilefs : 
Sir  Humphry  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed : 
All  fcholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen. 
They  call,  falfe  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

K.  Henry.  O  gracelefs  men !  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  ^  retire  to  Kenelworth, 
Until  a  power  be  raised  to  put  them  down. 

^  Mar.  Ah!  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now  alive, 
Thele  Kentilh  rebels  fliould  be  foon  appeas'd. 

K.  Henry.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee. 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

Say.  So  might  your  grace's  perfon  be  in  danger. 
The  fight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes  -, 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  flay. 
And  live  alone  as  fecret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Mejfenger. 

2  Mef.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge, 
The  citizens  fly  him,  and  forfake  their  houfes  : 
The  rafcal  people,  thirfling  after  prey, 

6  retire  to  Killinz'v.'orth ^'\     Thus  all  the  modern  edi- 


tors, but  we  {hould  read   to  Kenel^jjorth  ;    or   perhaps  Killing' 
fwarih  n;i_ght  be  the  old  pronunciation.     St e evens. 

Join 
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Join  with  the  traitor;  and  they  jointly  fwear 
To  fpoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 

Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord-,  away,  take  horfe. 

K,  Henry.  Come,  Margaret.     God,  our  hope,  will 
fuccour  us. 

^  Mar.  l^a/ide.']  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is 
deceas'd. 

K,  Henry.  Farewell,  my  lord  ♦,  truft  not  to  Kentifh 
rebels. 

Buck.  Trufl  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd. 

Say.  The  truft  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence. 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  refolute.  [Exeunt. 

S    C    E    N    E        V. 
LONDON. 

Enter  lord  Scales  and  others  on  the  walls  of  the  Tower, 
Then  enter  two  or  three  Citizens  below. 

Scales.  How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  flain  } 
I  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  like  to  be  flain ;  for  they 
have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  thofe  that  withfland 
them  :  the  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honour  from 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  fpare,  you  fliall  command ; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myfelf  : 
The  rebels  have  afiay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  into  Smithfield,  gather  head. 
And  thither  will  I  fend  you  Matthew  Gough. 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives  ; 
And  fo  farewell,  for  I  mufl  hence  again.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE        VI. 

Cannon- Street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  the  reft.    He  ft r ikes  his  ftaff  on 

London-Stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.     And 
here,  fitdsig  upon  London-Stone,  I  charge  and  com- 
mand, 
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mand,  that,  of  the  city's  coft,  the  pifTing  conduit  run 
nothing  but  claret  wine  the  fii-ft  year  of  our  reign. 
And  now  hence-forward  it  fhall  be  treafon  for  any  that 
calls  me  other  than  lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier  rwining, 

SoL  Jack  Cade!  Jack  Cade! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there,  [They  kill  him* 

Weav,  If  this  fellow  be  wife,  he'll  never  call  you 
Jack  Cade  more  ;  I  think  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  together 
in  Smithheld. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them.  But 
firftgo  and  fet  Eondon-bridge  on  fire;  and  if  you  can, 
burn  down  the  Tower  too.     ComiC,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE        VII. 

Smithfield. 

Alarm.     Matthew  Gough  isjlain.^  a^d  all  the  reft.     Then 
enter  Jack  Cade  with  his  company. 

Cade.  So,  Sirs — Now  go  fome  and  pull  down  the 
Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court ;  down  with  them 
all. 

Bick.  I  have  a  fuit  unto  your  lordfliip. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordfnip,  thou  fhalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 

Bick.  Only  that  the  bv^^s  of  England  may  come  out 
of  your  mouth. 

John.  Mafs, .  'twill  be  fore  law  then  ;  for  he  was 
thruft  in  the  mouth  with  a  fpear,  and  'tis  not  whole 
yet. 

Smitb.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  {linking  law  -,  for  his 
breath  ftinks  with  eating  toafted  cheefe. 

Cad^.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  fhall  be  fo.  Away, 

burn 
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burn  all  the  records  of  the  realm  -,  mj  mouth  ihall  be 
the  parliament  of  England. 

John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  ftatutes,  un- 
lefs  his  teeth  be  pull'd  out. 

Cade,  And  henceforward  all  things  fhall  be  in  com'^ 
mon. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mef.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  Here's  the  lord 
Say  which  fold  the  town  in  France  -,  he  that  made  us 
pay  one-and-twenty  fifteens  and  one  fhilling  to  the 
pound,  the  lall  fubfidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis  with  the  lord  Say. 

Cade,  Well,  he  fhall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times. — 
Ah,  7  thou  Say,  thou  ferge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord ! 
now  art  thou  within  point-biank  of  our  jurifdidion 
regal.  What  canfl  thou  anfwer  to  my  majefly  for 
giving  up  of  Normandy  unto  monfieur  Bafnnecu,  the 
dauphin  of  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  thefe 
prefents,  even  the  prefence  of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I 
am  the  beefom  that  mufl:  fv/eep  the  court  clean  of  fuch 
filth  as  thou  art.  Thou  haft  moH  traiterouHy  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  the  realm  in  ere6bing  a  grammar- 
fchool :  and  whereas  before,  our  fore- fathers  had  na 
other  books  but  the  fcore  and  the  tally,  thou  hafl 
caufed  ^  printing  to  be  us'd ;  and  contrary  to  the 
king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hafl  built  a  paper- 
mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  haft 
men  about  thee  that  ufually  talk  cf  a  noun  and  a  verby 
and  fuch  abominable  v/ords,  as  no  chriflian  ear  can 
endure  to  hear.     Thou  hail  appointed  juflices  of  the 

7  thou  Say,  thou  ferge, ]     Say  was  the  old  word  for 

Jilk;  on  this  depends  the  feries  of  degradation,  ixovajay  lo/ergCy 
from/crge  to  biickra7n.     Johnson. 

2 pr'niiing  to  be  US' d \ ]     Shakefpeare  is  a  littk  too 

early  with  this  accufation.     Johnson. 

2  peace 
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peace  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters 
they  were  not  able  to  anfwcr.  Moreover,  thou  haft 
put  them  in  prifon,  and  9  becaufe  they  could  not  read 
thou  haft  hang'd  them  -,  when,  indeed,  only  for  that 
caufe  they  have  been  moft  worthy  to  live.  Thou  doft 
ride  on  a  foot-cloth,  doft  thou  not  ? 
Say.  What  of  that  ? 

Cade,  Marry,  thou  ought'ft  not  ^  to  let  thy  horfe 
wear  a  cloak,  when  honefter  men  than  thou  go  in  their 
hole  and  doublets. 

Diek.  And  work  in  their  fliirt  too ;  as  myfelf,  for 
example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say,  You  men  of  Kent 

Dick,  What  fay  you  of  Kent  ? 
Say,  Nothing  but  this :  'tis  ^  l?ona  terra,  mala  gens. 
Cade,  Away  v/ith  him,  away  with  him  !   he  fpeaks 
Latin. 

Say.  Hear  me  but  fpeak,  and  bear  me  where  you 
will. 
Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Csfar  writ. 
Is  term'd  the  civil'ft  place  of  all  this  iile  : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  becaufe  full  of  riches ; 
The  people  liberal,  valiant,  a6live,  wealthy; 
W^hich  miakes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  fold  not  Maine,  I  loft  not  Normandy, 
Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lofe  my  life. 

9  becaufe   they  could  not  read  thou  haji  hang*d  them  ; — "] 

That  is,  They  were  hanged  becaufe  they  could  not  claim  ths 
benefit  of  clergy.     Joknsok. 

1  to  let  thj  horfe  nvear  a  cloaky ]    This  Is  a  reproach 

truly  charafterillical.  Nothing  gives  fo  much  oifence  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  mankind  as  the  fight  of  fuperfiuities  merely 
oftenratious.     Johnson.  ^ 

a .  hona  terra,  ?nala  gens.']      After  this  line  the  quarto 

proceed;-,  thus  : 

"    Cude.  Bcnum  territm,   what's  that? 

*♦  Dick.  He  fpeaks  French. 

"  Will  No,  'tis  Dutch. 

•«•  Bick.  Nc»  'tisOutalian:  I  know  it  well  enough." 

St E  EVENS. 

Juftice 
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Juftice  with  favour  have  I  always  done  •, 
Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could  never* 
3  When  have  I  aught  exa6led  at  your  hands  ? 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you. 
Large  gifts  have  I  beftow'd  on  learned  clerks, 
Becaufe  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king. 
And,  feeing  ignorance  is  the  curfe  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 
Unlefs  you  be  poilefs'd  with  devilifh  fpirits. 
Ye  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parly'd  unto  foreign  kings 

For  your  behoof 

Cade»  Tut,  when  llruck'il  thou  one  blow  in  the 

field  ? 
Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands :  oft  have  I 
ftruck 
Thofe  that  I  never  faw,  and  ftruck  them  dead. 
George.  O  monftrous  coward !  what,  to  come  be- 
hind folks .? 
Say,  Thefe  cheeks  are  pale  with  watching  for  your 
good. 

^    PF/;en  hanje  I  aught  exaSled  at  your  hands  ? 
Kent  to  maintain,   the  king,   the  realm,   and  you  ^ 
Large  gifts  ha^e  I  bejio-iv'^d  on  learned  clerks, 
Becaufe  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king."]     This   pafTage   I 
know  not  well  how  to  explain.     It  is  pointed  fo  as  to  make  Say- 
declare  that  he  preferred  clerks  to  maintain  Kent  and  the  king. 
This  is  not  very  clear ;  and  befides   he  gives  in  the  following 
line  another  reafon  of  his  bounty,  that  learning  railed  him,  and 
therefore  he  fupported  learning.     I  am  inclined  to  think  Kent 
flipped  into  this  paiTage  by  chance,  and  would  read, 
When  ha-ve  I  aught  exaSied  at  your  hand. 
But  to  maintain  the  king,   the  realm,  and  you?     Johnson. 
I  heartily  concur   with  Dr.  Johnfon   in  believing  the  word 
Kent  to  have  been  fhuffled  into  the  text  by  accident.    Lord  Say, 
as  the  paffage  (lands  at  prefent,  not  only  declares  he  had  pre- 
ferred men  of  learning  to  maintain  Kent,   the  king,  the  realm,   but 
adds  tautologicallyj'oa;  for  it  ihculd  be  remembered  that  the/ 
are  Kentifh  men  to  whom  he  is  now  fpeaking.     I  would  read, 
bent  to  maintain,  ^c.  i.  e.  flrenuoufy  refolved  to  the  utmof,  to 
•SiC,     Steevens. 

Vol.  VI.  Z  Cai^r 
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Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'the  ear,  and  that  will  make 


'em  red  ag-ain. 


Say.  Long  fitting  to  determine  poor  mens'  caufes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  ficknefs  and  difeafes. 

Cade.  Ye  lliall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then,  and  the 
help  of  a  hatchet. 

Dick.  Why  dolt  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say.  The  palfy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me  ? 

Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  v/ho  fliouid  fay,  I'll 
be  even  with  you.  I'll  fee  if  his  head  will  (land 
iteadier  on  a  pole  or  no.  Take  him  away,  and  behead 
him. 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  hr.ve  I  offended  moft  ? 
Have  I  afrc^led  v,?ealth  or  honour,  fpeak  ? 
Are  my  cheils  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  fumptuous  to  behold  ^ 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  feek  my  death  ? 
Thefe  hands  are  free  from  guiltlefs  blood-fhedding^ 
This  breail  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 
O,   let  me  live!^ 

Cade.  I  feel  remorfe  in  myfelf  v/ith  his  words ;  but 
I'll  bridle  it ;  he  lliall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  fa 
v/cll  for  his  life.  Away  v/ith  him,  he  has  a  familiar 
under  his  tongue,  he  fpeaks  not  o'God's  name.  Go, 
take  him  away,  I  fay,  and  ilrlke  off  his  head  pre- 
fently  •,  and  then  break  into  his  fon-in-law's  houfe.  Sir 
James  Cromer,  and  ftrike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them 
both  upon  two  poles  hither. 

JIL  It  fliall  be  done. 

Say.  Ah,   countrymen !    if  when  you  make  your 
prayers, 
God  iliould  be  fo  obdurate  as  yourfelves, 
How  will  it  fare  with  your  departed  fouls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  fave  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 
The  proudeil  peer  of  the  realm  fhall  not  wear  a  head 
on  his.lhoulders,  unlefs  he  pay  me  tribute ;  there  fhall 
not  a  maid  be  m.arried,   but  flie  lliall  pay  me  her 

maiden- 
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maiden-head  ere  they  have  it :  men  fhall  hold  of  mc 
in  capite ;  and  we  charge  and  com.m.and,  that  their 
wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wifli,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick,  I'vly  lord,  when  fliall  we  go  to  Cheapfide,  and 
take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  ? 

Cade.  Marry  prefently. 

All  O  brave! 

Enter  one  with  the  heads. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ?  —  Let  them  kils  one 
another ;  for  they  lov'd  well,  when  they  were  alive. 
Now  part  them  again,  left  they  confult  about  the  giv- 
ing up  of  fome  more  towns  in  France.  Soldiers,  de- 
fer the  fpoil  of  the  city  until  night :  for  with  thefe 
borne  before  us,  inftead  of  maces,  we  will  ride  through 
the  ftreets,  and  at  every  corner  have  them  kifs. 
Away !  {EMunt. 

SCENE       VIII. 

S  OU  ^  H  WA  R  K. 

Alarmy  and  retreat.     Enter  again  Cade^  and  all  his 
rahblenient. 

Cade.  Up  Fiih-ftreet !  down  St.  Magnus'  corner ! 
kill  and  knock  down  !  throw  them  into  Thames ! 

\_Aparl3y  founded. 
What  noife  is  this  I  hear  ? 
Dare  any  be  fo  bold  to  found  retreat  or  parley. 
When  I  command  them  kill } 

Enter  Buckingham  and  old  Clifford.^  attended. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  difturb 
thee. 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambafladors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons,  whom  thou  haft  mif-iedj 

Z  2  And 
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And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 
That  will  forlake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  fay  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent. 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilit  'tis  offer'd  you, 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  fay,  God  fave  his  majejly! 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake. 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pafs  by. 

AIL  God  fave  the  king !  God  fave  the  king ! 

Cade.  W^hat  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are  ye  fo 
brave  ?  and  you,  bafe  peafants,  do  ye  believe  'em  ? 
will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with  your  pardons  about 
your  necks  ?  Hath  my  fword  therefore  broke  through 
London'  gates,  that  you  fhould  leave  me  at  the 
White-Hart  in  Southwark?  I  thought,  you  would 
never  have  given  out  thefe  arms,  till  you  had  reco- 
ver'd  your  ancient  freedom  :  but  you  are  all  recreants 
and  daftards,  and  delight  to  live  in  flavery  to  the  no- 
bility. Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burdens, 
take  your  houfes  over  your  heads,  ravifh  your  wives 
and  daughters  before  your  faces.  For  me,  I  will 
make  fliift  for  one,  and  fo  God's  curfe  'light  upon 
you  all ! 

All  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 

CUf,  Is  Cade  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim,  you'll  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  condu6l  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meaneft  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to  •, 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  fpoil, 
Unlefs  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  iliame,  that,  whilft  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquifhed. 
Should  make  a  Hart  o'er  leas,  and  vanquifli  you  ? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil 
I  fee  them  lording  it  in  London  llreets. 

Crying, 
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Crying,  Villageois !  unto  all  they  meet. 

Better  ten  thoufand  bafe-born  Cades  mifcarry, 

Than  you  fhould  iloop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy : 

To  France,  to  PYance,  and  get  what  you  have  loil ; 

Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coaft. 

^  Henry  hath  money,  you  are  ftrong  and  mianly  -, 

God  on  our  fide,  doubt  not  of  vidtory. 

AIL  A  Clifford !  a  Clifford  '  we'll  follow  the  king 
and  Clifford. 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  fo  lightly  blown  to  and  fro, 
as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fifth  hales 
them  to  an  hundred  mifchiefs,  and  makes  them  leave 
me  defolate.  I  fee  them  lay  their  heads  together  to 
furprize  me.  My  fword  make  way  for  me,  for  here 
is  no  flaying.  In  defpight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 
through  the  very  midft  of  you  !  and  heavens  and  ho- 
nour be  witnefs,  that  no  want  of  refolution  in  me,  but 
only  my  follov/ers'  bafe  and  ignominious  treafons, 
make  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  [Exi/. 

Buck,  What,  is  he  fled  ^  go  fome,  and  follow  him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 
Shall  have  a  thoufand  crowns  for  his  reward. 

[Exeunt  fome  of  them. 
Follow  me,  foldiers  -,  we'll  devife  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  ail  unto  the  king.  [Exeunt, 

♦  Henry  hath  moneys — ]  Dr.  Warburton  reads,  Henry  hath 
mercy,  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  attended  to  the  fpeaker's 
drift,  which  is  to  lure  them  from  their  prefent  defign  by  the 
hope  of  French  plunder.  He  bids  them  fpare  England,  and  go 
to  France,  and  encourages  them  by  telling  them  that  all  is 
ready  for  their  expedition  j  that  they  have  Jlrength,  and  the 
king  has  ^jc^^y.     Johnson. 
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SCENE        IX. 

Kenelworth  cafile, 

Sound  trumpets.     Enter  king  Henry ^  queen  Margaret^ 
and  Sonierfet  on  the  terras. 

K.  Henry.   Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne, 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  fconer  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  kino-  at  nine  months  old. 
Was  never  fubjecl  long'd  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wifh  to  be  a  fubjecfl. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings  to  his  majeflyl 
K.  Henry.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade 
furpriz'd  ? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  ftrong  ? 

Enter  helow^  multitudes  with  halters  about  their  necks. 

CUf.  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 
yield. 
And  humbly  thus  with  halters  on  their  necks 
Expedb  your  highnefs  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

K.  Henry.    Then,  heaven,  fet  ope  thy  everlafting 
gates, 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praife. 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives. 
And  fnew'd  how  well   you   love  your  prince   and 

country : 
Continue  ftill  in  this  fo  good  a  mind. 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  unfortunate. 
Allure  yourfelves,  will  never  be  unkind. 
And  fo,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  diimifs  you  to  your  feveral  countries. 
All'  God  lave  the  king !  God  fave  the  king ! 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mef.  Pleafe  it  your  grace  to  be  advertifcd, 
The  duke  of  York  is  nev/ly  come  from  Ireland, 
And  with  a  puifTant  and  mighty  power 
Of  Gallow-glaffes  and  ilout  Kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 
And  lliil  procLiimeth,  as  he  comes  along. 
His  anns  are  only  to  remove  fi'om  thee 
The  duke  of  Somerfet,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

K.  Henry.  Thus  (lands  m.y  flate,  'twixt  Cade  and 
York  diitrefs  u  \ 
Like  to  a  ihip,  that,  having  'fcap'd  a  tempeft, 
5  Is  ftraitv/ay  calm'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  m.en  diTpers'd, 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  fecond  him. 
I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  and  meet  him. 
And  afk  him,  what's  the  reafon  of  thefe  arms. 
Tell  him,  I'll  fend  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower  \ 
And,  Somerfet,  we  will  commit  thee  thither. 
Until  his  army  be  difmifs'd  from  him. 

5  Is  Jirait--way  claitn  d  and  hnnrdtrl  -j:ith  a  pirate ''\  ^Q  the  edi- 
tions read  ;  and  one  would  think  it  plain  enough;  alluding  to 
York's  claim  to  the  crown.  Cade's  head-long  tumult  was  vveil 
compared  to  a  tempej},  as  York's  premeditated  rebellion  to  -a.  pi- 
racy. But  fee  what  it  is  to  be  critical;  Mr.  Theobald  fays, 
claimed  fhould  be  calmd,  becaufe  a  calm  frequently  fucceeds  a 
tempeji.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  not  here,  if  the  king's  word  may  be 
taken  :  who  exprefly  fays,  that  no  fooner  was  Cade  driven  back, 
but  York  appeared  in  arms, 

But  no'w  is  Cade  dri^o'^i  hack,   his  men  difpers'' d  \ 

And  nonv  is  York  in  arms  to  fecond  him.        War  burton. 

Dr.  V/arburton  begins  his  note  by  roundly  aiTerting  that  the 
editions  read  claimed.  The  paffage,  indeed,  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto;  but  the  folio,  1623,  which  is  the  only  copy  of  au- 
thority, reads.  cab?te.  Theobald  fays,  that  the  third  folio  had 
anticipated  his  correftion.  I  believe  calm'd  is  right.  The 
commotion  raifed  by  Cade  was  over,  and  the  mind  of  the  king- 
was  fubfidi ng  into  a  cajm^  when  York  appeared  in  arms,  to 
raife  frelh  diilurbancec,   and  deprive  it  of  its  momentary  peace. 

Steeve^.s, 

Z  4-  Sera. 
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Som.  My  lord, 
ril  yield  myfclf  to  prifon  willingly. 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

/{.  Henry.  In  any  cafe  be  not  too  rough  in  terms  j 
For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language, 

Buck.  I  will,  my  lord  •,  and  doubt  not  fo  to  deal, 
As  all  things  fhall  redound  unto  your  good. 

K.  Henry.  Come,  wife,  let's  in,   and  learn  to  go- 
vern better  ♦, 
For  yet  may  England  curfe  my  wretched  reign. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE        X. 

A  garden  in  Kent, 

Enter  Jack  Cade, 

Cade,  Fie  on  ambition  !  fie  on  myfelf,  that  have  a 
fword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famifh  !  Thefe  five  days 
have  I  hid  me  in  thele  woods,  and  durft  not  peep  out, 
for  all  the  country  is  laid  for  me  \  but  now  am  I  fo 
hungry,  that  if  1  might  have  a  leafe  of  my  life  for  a 
thouilind  years,  I  could  flay  no  longer.  Wherefore 
on  a  brick-wall  have  I  cljmb'd  into  this  garden  to  fee 
if  I  can  eat  grafs,  or  pick  a  fallet  another  while, 
which  is  not  amifs  to  cool  a  man's  ilomach  this  hot 
weather.  And,  I  think,  this  word  fallet  was  born  to 
do  me  good  •,  for  many  a  time,  ^  but  for  a  fallet,  my 
jbrain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill  j  and, 
many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely 
marching,  it  hath  ferv'd  me  inflead  of  a  quart-pot  to 
drink  in  \  and  now  the  word  fallet  muft  ferve  rae  to 
feed  on. 

*^ hut  for  a  fallet,  my  brain-pan,  &c.]  A  fallet  by  cor- 
ruption from  calatuy  a  helmet  (fays  Skinner)  quia  galea  ealata 
fuerunt.     Pope. 

So  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  tranflation  o^  Pint  arch :,  "  — One 
■?'  of  the  company  feeing  Brutus  athirft  alfo,  he  ran  to  the  river 
??  for  water,  and  brought  it  in  hisy^//^."     Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter  Tden,  with  Servants, 

Hen.   Lord!    who   would  live   turmoiled  in   the 
court, 
And  may  enjoy  fuch  quiet  walks  as  thefe  ? 
This  fmail  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
Contenteth  m.e,  and's  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  feek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waining. 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  wich  what  envy, 
Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  ftate. 
And  fends  the  poor  well  pleafed  from  my  gate. 

Cade,  Here's  the  lord  of  the  foil  come  to  feize  mc 
for  a  ftray,  for  entering  his  fee-fimple  without  leave. 
Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thoufand 
crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my  head  to  him ;  but 
I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  oitridge,  and  fwallow 
my  fword  like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

Men.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatfoe'er  thou  be, 
I  know  thee  not  -,  why  then  Ihould  I  betray  thee  ? 
Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  fpight  of  me  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  v/ith  thefe  faucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  by  the  befl  blood  that  ever  was 
broach'd,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  well :  I 
have  eat  no  meat  thefe  five  days,  yet  come  thou  and 
thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail,  I  pray  God,  I  may  never  eat  grafs  more. 

Jden.  Nay,   it  fhall  ne'er  be  faid  while  England 
flands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  efquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famifh'd  man, 
Oppofe  thy  (ledfafl  gazing  eyes  to  mine. 
See,  if  thoy  canft  out-face  me  with  thy  looks. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  leffer : 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fifl ; 
Thy  leg  a  Itick,  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 
My  foot  fhall  fight  with  ail  the  ftrength  thou  haft ; 

And 
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And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

Thy  grave  is  digg'd  ah'eady  in  the  earth. 

7  As  for  more  words,  whole  greatnefs  anfwers  words, 

Let  this  my  fword  report  what  fpeech  forbears. 

Cade,  By  my  valour,  the  mofl  complete  cham.pion 
that  ever  I  heard.  Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or 
cut  not  out  the  burly-bon'd  clown  in  chines  of  beef, 
ere  thou  fleep  in  thy  fheath,  I  befeech  Jove  on  my 
knees  thou  may 'ft  be  turned  into  hobnails. 

\^Here  they  fight, 
O  I  am  flain !  famine,  and  no  other,  hath  Oain  me  : 
let  ten  thoufand  devils  come  againft  me,  and  give  me 
but  the  ten  meals  I  have  loft,  and  I'd  defy  them  all. 
Wither,  garden ;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying-place 
to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  houfe,  becaufe  the  uncon- 
quer'd  foul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  flain,  that  monftrcus 
traitor  ? 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead. 
Ne'er  fliall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point. 
But  thou  flialt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat. 
To  emblaze  the  honour  which  thy  mafter  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell,  and  be  proud  of  thy  vi6lory. 
Tell  Kent  from  me,  flie  hath  loft  her  beft  man  ;  and 
exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for  I,  that  never 
fear'd  any,  am  vanquifh'd  by  famine,  not  by  valour. 

[Dies. 

7    Ai  fcr  more  <n.vords^   njjhofe  greatne/s  an/wers  nxjonhy 

Let  this  my  ruoord  report  n.vkat  fpeech  forbears,']     Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read, 

As  for  more  nvords^  let  this  7ny  f-.vord  report 
(Whofe  greatnefs  anf'wcrs  ^vcrds)  n.vhat  fpeech  forbears. 
It  feems  to  be  a  poor  praife  of  a  fword,  that  its  greatnefs  a  n/hxers 
'vjcrds,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  exprelTion.  The  old 
reading,  though  fomewhat  cbfcure,  feems  to  me  more  capable 
of  explanation.  For  mere  njoords,  whofe  pomp  and  tumour  may 
anfwer  words,  and  only  words,  I  fhall  forbear  them,  and  refer 
the  reft  to  my  f^jjord.     Johnson. 

Iden, 
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Iden,  ^  How  much  thou  wrong'fl  me,  heaven  be 
my  judge ! 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curfe  of  her  that  bare  thee ! 
And  as  I  thruil  thy  body  in  with  my  fword, 
9  So  wilh  I,  I  might  thruil  thy  foul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  fhall  be  thy  grave  ; 
And  there  cut  off  thy  moft  ungracious  head. 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  thfe  king. 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon.         [Exit. 


ACTV.      SCENE     I. 

In  the  fields  near  St.  Albans, 
Enter  Tork,  attended.,  with  drum  and  colours, 

York,  at  a  diftance  from  his  followers, 

FROM  Ireland   thus  comes  York  to  claim  his 
right, 
And  pluck  the  crown  from,  feeble  Henry's  head. 
Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright. 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
^  San5la  Majeftasl  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 

^  Ho'iv  much  thou  nvrongfi  me, ]      That  is.    In   fuppofing 

that  I  am  proud  of  my  vicftory.     Johnson. 

5  Son^vijh  /,  I  inight  thriiji'thy  foul  to  hell.']  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  vvickednefs  of  this  horrid  wifii,  with  which  Iden  de- 
bafes  his  character,  this  whole  fpeech  is  wild  and  confufed.  To 
draw  a  man  by  the  heels,  headlong,  is  fomewhat  difficult ;  nor 
can  I  difcover  how  the  dunghill  would  be  his  grave,  if  his  trunk 
were  left  to  be  fed  upon  by  crows.  Thefe  I  conceive  not  to  be 
the  faults  of  corruption  but  negligence,  and  therefore  do  not 
attempt  correflion.     Johnson. 

*  SavSIa  Majejias!']  Thus  the  old  copy;  inllead  of  which 
the  modern  editors  read  Ah  majejry  !     Stesvens. 

Let 
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Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule. 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold  5 

I  cannot  give  due  aclion  to  my  words. 

Except  a  fword,  or  fcepter,  ^  balance  it. 

*  A  fcepter  fhall  it  have,  have  I  a  foul ; 

On  which  I'll  tofs  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckingham, 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham  to  diflurb  mc  ? 
The  king  hath  fent  him,  fure.     I  muft  difTemble. 

Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanefl  well,  I  greet  thee  well. 

Tork.    Humphry  of  Buckingham,   I   accept   thy 
areeting-. 
Art  thou  a  meflenger,  or  come  of  pleafure  ? 

Buck.  A  meflenger  from  Henry  our  dread  liege. 
To  know  the  reafon  of  thefe  arms  in  peace  j 
Or  why,  thou — being  a  fubje6l  as  I  am — 
Again  ft  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  fworn. 
Should  raife  fo  great  a  power  without  his  leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  fo  near  the  court  ? 

Tork,  Scarce  can  I  fpeak,  my  choler  is  fo  ^ 
great. 
Oh !  I  couid  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with 

flint, 
I  am  fo  angry  at  thefe  abjed  terms. 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On  flieep  or  oxen  could  I  fpend  my  fury ! 
I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king ; 
More   like    a   king,    more   kingly   in   my 

thoughts. 
But  I  mufl:  m.ake  fair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  flrong. . 

'  balance  h.'\   That  Is,  Balance  my  hand.    Johnson. 

*  A  fcepter  Jhall  it  ha^oe,  ha<ve  I  a  foul  {]     I  read, 
A  fcepter  fhall  it  hwve,  ha've  I  a  fword. 
York  obferves  that  his  hand  mufl  be  employed  with  a  fword  or 
fcepter ;  he  then  naturally  obferves,  that  he  has  a  fword,  and 
j-j^folves  tJiAt  if  he  has  a  fword  he  will  have  a  fcepter.  Johnson. 

O  Buck- 


>[J/ide, 
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O  Buckingham !  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me. 
That  I  have  given  no  anfwer  all  this  while ; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  caufe  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither. 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerfet  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  irate. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  prefumption  on  thy  part : 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end. 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand. 
The  duke  of  Somerfet  is  in  the  Tower. 

2^ork.  Upon  thine  honour  is  he  prifoner .? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour  he  is  prifoner. 

2^ork.  Then,  Buckingham.,  I  do  difmifs  m,y  powers, 
— Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all :  diiperfe  yourfelves ; 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  St.  George's  Field, 
You  Ihall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wifh. 
—-And  let  my  fovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  elded  fon  :  nay,  all  my  fons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 
I'll  fend  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live  -, 
Lands,  goods,  horfe,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 
Is  his  to  ufe,  fo  Somerfet  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  fubmilTion, 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highnefs'  tent.         [Exeunt, 

Enter  king  Henry  and  Attendants. 

K.  Henry.  Buckingham,  doth  Yor!;:  intend  no  harm 
to  us. 
That  thus  he  m.archeth  with  thee  arm  in  arm .? 

Tork.  In  all  fubmifTion  and  humility, 
York  doth  prefent  himfelf  unto  your  highnefs. 

K.  Henry.  Then  what  intend  thefe  forces  thou  dofl 
brins;  ^ 

Tork.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerfet  from  hence. 
And  fight  againft  that  monflrous  rebel  Cade, 
Whom,  fince,  I  heard  to  be  difcomfited. 

Enter 
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Enter  Iden^  with  Cadets  head. 

Iden,  If  one  fo  rude,  and  of  fo  mean  condition. 
May  pafs  into  the  prefence  of  a  king, 
Lo,  I  prefent  your  grace  a  traitor's  head ; 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  flew. 

K.  Henry.   The  head  of  Cade  ?    Great  God !  how 
juft  art  thou  ? 
O,  let  me  view  his  vifage,  being  dead. 
That,  living,  wrought  me  fuch  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me^  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  flew  him  ? 

Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majefly. 

K.  Henry.  How  art  thou  call'd  ?    and  what  is  thy 
degree  ^ 

Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name ;. 
A  poor  efquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  the  king. 

Buck.  So  pleafe  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amifs 
He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  fervice. 

K.  Henry.  Iden,  kneel  down  [he  kneels'].  Rife  up  a 
knight. 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thoufand  marks. 
And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Ide7t.  3  May  Iden  live  to  merit  fuch  a  bounty. 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 

K.  Henry.  See,  Buckingham,  Somerfet  comes  with 
the  queen ; 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  queen  Margaret  and  Somerfet. 

^  Mar.  For  tlioufand  Yorks  he  fliall  not  hide  his 
head. 
But  boldly  (land  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

^  Alay  L/ff/,  Sec]     Iden  has  faid  before, 

Lor  J  !  <^|^•ho  'vjoiJd  li-ve  tur moiled  J7z  a  court. 
And  may  enjoy,  8cc. 
Shakefpcrae  makes  Iden  rail  at  thofe  enjoyments  which  he  fup- 
pofcs  to  be  out  of  his  reach,  but  no  fooner  are  they  offered  to 
him  but  he  rer.di]y  accepts  them.     Anonymous. 

2  Tork. 
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Tork.  Hew  now !  is  Somerfet  at  liberty  ? 
Then,  York,  unloofe  thy  long  imprifon'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  fight  of  Somerfet  ? — 
Falfe  king  !  why  haft  thou  broken  faith  with  me. 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abufe  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  r  no,  thou  art  no  king. 
Not  lit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  durft  not,  no,  nor  canft  not  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown  \ 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grafp  a  palmer's  ftafF, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  fcepter. 
That  o-old  mull  round  eno-irt  thefe  brows  of  mine  i 
Whofe  fmile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  fpear. 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  fcepter  up. 
And  with  the  fame  to  a6l  controlling  laws. 
Give  place  ;  by  heaven,  thou  fhalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

6":  m.  O  monftrous  traitor  !   I  arreft  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treafon  'gainft  the  king  and  crown : 
Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

Tork.  Sirrah,  call  in  my  fons  to  be  my  bail. 

[^Exit  an  Attendant, 
4-  Wouldft  have  me  kneel  ?  Firft,  let  me  afk  of  thefe. 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. 
I  know,  ere  they  will  let  me  go  to  ward, 
They'll  pawn  their  i\vords  for  my  enfranchifement. 

^  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford  \  bid  him  come  amain. 
To  fay,  if  that  the  batlard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  furety  for  their  traitor  father. 

Tork.  O  blocd-befpotted  Neapolitan, 
Out-cail  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  fcourge! 

''•    Wouldji  have  me  kneel?  Firjl  let  fne  ajk  of  thefcy 
If  they  can  brook  I  ho<zK)  a  knee  to  man. 

Sirrah,  call  in  7ny  fons  to  be  my  bail.']  As  thefe  lines  have 
hitherto  flood,  I  think  the  fen fe  perplexed  and  obfcure.  I  have 
ventured  to  tranfpofe  them.     "VVarbur-ton, 

The 
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The  fons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 
5  Shall  be  their  father's  bail,  and  bane  to  thofe 
That  for  my  furety  will  refufe  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard, 

See,  where  they  come  -,  Til  warrant,  they'll  make  it 
good. 

Enter  Clifford. 

^  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their 

bail. 
Clif.    Health   and  all   happinefs   to  my  lord  the 
king.  [Kneels, 

York,  We  thank  thee,  Clifford  j   fay,  what  news 
with  thee  ? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look  : 
We  are  thy  fovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again ; 
For  thy  miftaking  fo,  we  pardon  thee. 

Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  miftake ; 
But  thou  millak'll:  me  much,  to  think  I  do. 
—To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad } 
K.  Henry.  Ay,  Clifford  ^  ^  a  Bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour 
Makes  him  oppofe  himfelf  againfl  his  king. 

5  Shall  he  their  father's  bail^  and  bane  to  thcfe]  Confidering 
how  our  author  loves  to  play  on  words  fimilar  in  their  found, 
but  oppofite  in  their  fignification,  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  au- 
thor wrote  bail  and  bale.  Bale  (from  whence  our  common  ad- 
jedive,  baleful)  iignifies,  Detriment,  ruin,  misfortune,  &c. 

Theobald. 

Bale  fignifies  Sorrow.     Either  word  may  ferve.     Johnson. 

' a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour']      The  Vv'ord  Bedlam 

was  not  ufed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  nor  was 
Bethlehem  Hofpital  (vulgarly  called  Bedlam)  converted  into  a 
houfe  or  hofpital  for  lunatics  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  gave  it  to  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpofe. 

Dr.  Gray. 

Clif. 
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Clff,  He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  crop  away  that  fa6]:ious  pate  of  his. 

^  Mar.  He  is  arrefted,  but  will  not  obey ; 
His  fons,  he  fays,  fhall  give  their  words  for  him. 

Tork,  Will  ye  not,  fons  ? 

E.  Plan,  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  ferve. 

R*  Plan.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 
ihall. 

Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here  ? 

Tork.  Look  in  a  giafs,  and  call  thy  image  fo  \ 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  falfe-heart  traitor. 
^7  Call  hither  to  the  itake  my  two  brave  bears. 
That  with  the  very  fhaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  aftonifh  thefe  fell-lurking  curs. 
Bid  Salifbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Brums.     Enter  the  earl  of  U^arwick  and  Salijhury. 

Clif,  Are  thefe  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears  to 
death. 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains. 
If  thou  dar'ft  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

R.  Plan.  Oft  have  I  feen  a  hot  o'er- weening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  becaufe  he  was  withheld  ; 
W^ho,  being  fuffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd  : 
And  fuch  a  piece  of  fervice  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppofe  yourfelves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigefted  lump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners,  as  thy  fhape ! 

Tork.  Nay,  we  fhall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

Clif  Take  heed,  left  by  your  heat  you  burn  your- 
felves. 

'    Call  hither  to  the  Jiake  my  t-zvo  hra^js  bears 

Bid  Salijhury  and  Warnxick   come ]      The   Nevils 

carls  of  Warwick  had  a  bear  and  ragged  fiaff  tor  their  cogni- 
zance ;  but  the  Talbots,  who  were  formerly  earls  of  Salifbury, 
had  a  lion  ;  and  the  prefent  earl  of  Talbot,  a  dclccndant  of  that 
family,  has  the  fame.     Hawkins. 

Vol.  VI.  A  a  }l  Henry, 
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K.  Henry,  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to 
bow? 
Old  Salifbury,  fhame  to  thy  filver  hair, 
I'hou  mad  mif- leader  of  thy  brain-fick  fon  ! 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian. 
And  feek  for  forrow  wath  thy  fpeclacles  ? — 
Oh,  where  is  faith  ?  oh,  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banifh'd  from  the  frofty  head, 
Where  fhall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 
And  fhame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  w^ant'ft  experience  ? 
Or  wherefore  doll  abufe  it,  if  thou  hafl  it  ? 
For  fhame!  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
That  bows  uneo  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  confider'd  with  myfelf 
The  title  of  this  moft  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  confcience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  feat. 

K.  Henry,  Hafc  thou  not  fworn  allegiance  unto  me  > 

Sal.  I  have. 

K,  Henry,  Canft  thou  difpenfe  with  heaven  for  fuch 
an  oath  ? 

Sal.  It  is  great  fin  to  fwear  unto  a  fin, 
But  greater  fin  to  keep  a  finful  oath. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  folemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  fpotlefs  virgin's  chaftity. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  cufi:om'd  right ; 
And  have  no  other  reafon  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  folemn  oath  ? 

^.  Mar.  A  fubtle  traitor  needs  no  fophiiler. 

K.  Henry:  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  him- 
fclf 

York.  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou 
hafl, 
I  am  refolv'd  for  death  or  dignity. 

2  Cldaif. 
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Old  Clif.  The  firft  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 
true. 

JVar,  You  had  bell  go  to  bed  and  dream  again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempeft  of  the  field. 

Old  Clif.  I  am  refolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  ilorm 
Than  any  thou  canft  conjure  up  to-day; 
And  that  Tli  write  upon  thy  ^  burgonet. 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  houfe's  badge. 

IVar.  Now  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crell. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  ilaff. 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  Ihews,  . 
I'hat  keeps  his  leaves  in  fpight  of  any  ftorm) 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Old  Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear. 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
Defpight  the  bear-ward  that  protedis  the  bear. 

T.  Clif  And  fo  to  arms,  vidlorious  noble  father. 
To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  comphces. 

R,  Plan.  Fie !   charity,  for  fhame !    Ipeak  not  in 
fpight. 
For  you  fhall  fup  with  Jefu  Chrifl  to-night. 

T,  Clif.  Foul  ftigmatic,  that's  more  than  thou  canft 
tell. 

R.  Plan.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  furely  fup  in  hell. 

[^Exeunt  fever  ally, 

SCENE        II. 

ne  field  of  battle  at  St.  Alhms. 

Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warv/ick  calU  I 
And  if  thou  doft  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now  when  the  angry  trumpet  founds  alarm, 
And  dying  mens'  cries  do  fill  the  Cimpty  air, 


burgonet,']     Is  a  hehnet.     Johnson. 

A  a  2  Clilibrd, 
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Clifford,  I  fay,  come  forth  and  fight  v/ith  me  I 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarfe  with  callino;  thee  to  arms. 


Enter  Tork. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  what,  all  a-foot  ? 

T^ork.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  flew  my  Heed  j 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him. 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beaft  he  lov'd  fo  well. 

Enter  Clifford. 

War,  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
Torh  Hold,  Warwick,  feek  thee  out  fome  other 
chace. 
For  I  myfelf  mufb  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.  Then  nobly,  York  \  'tis  for  a  crov/n  thou 

fiaht'll.— 
o  ^ 

As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  ioul  to  leave  thee  unalfail'd. 

\Exit  Warzmck. 

Clif.  What  feefl  thou  in  me,  York  ?  why  doft  thou 
paufe  ? 
.    Tork.  With  thy  brave  bearing  fliould  I  be  in  love. 
But  that  thou  art  fo  fafl  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  fnould  thy  prowefs  want  praife  and  efleem. 
But  that  'tis  fhewn  ignobly,  and  in  treafon. 

Tork.  So  let  it  help  me  now  againft  thy  fword. 
As  I  in  juflice  and  true  right  exprefs  it  1 

Clif.  My  foul  and  body  on  the  a6lion  both!— 

Tork.  9  A  dreadful  lay  !   Addrels  thee  inflantlv. 

iFight. 

Chf.  La  fiyi  couronne  les  ceuvres.  [Dies. 

'  J  dr&adful  lay  /]     A  dreadful  wager ;  a  tremendous  ftake. 

Johnson. 

Toth 
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Tork,  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou  art 

Hill; 

Peace  with  his  foul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !     [Etcit, 

Enter  young  Clifford. 

T.  Clif.  Shame  and  confufion  !  all  is  on  the  rout ; 
Fear  frames  diforder  ;  and  diforder  wounds. 
Where  it  fhould  guard.     O  war  !  thou  fon  of  hell. 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minifter, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bofoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !  Let  no  foldier  fly. 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war. 
Hath  no  felf-love  •,  nor  he  that  loves  himfelf, 
Hath  not  eflentially,  but  by  circumflance. 
The  name  of  valour. — O  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  bis  dead  father. 
*  And  the  premifed  flames  of  the  laft  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blaft. 
Particularities  and  petty  founds 
To  ceafe  !   Waft  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father. 
To  lofe  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  *  to  atchieve 
The  filver  livery  of  advifed  age  j 
And  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ?  Kwcn.  at  this  fig-ht 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  ftone  :  and,  wliile  'tis  mine, 
It  fliall  be  ftony.     York  not  our  old  men  fpares  ^ 
No  miore  will  I  their  babes  :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims. 
Shall  to  miy  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 
Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity. 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  houfe  of  York, 

*  And  the  premifed fia77ies ]     Premifed,  f(ir  fen t  before  their 

time.     The  fenfe  is,  let  the  flames  referved  for  the  laft  day   be 
fent  now.     Warburton. 

*  ■■ — to  atchie've']     Is,  to  obtain.     Johnson, 

Aa  3  Into 
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Into  as  many  gobbets  v/ill  I  cut  it, 

As  wild  Medea  young  Abfyrtus  did  : 

In  cruelty  will  I  feek  out  my  fame. 

Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  houfe  -, 

[Taking  up  the  body. 
As  did  ^neas  old  Anchifes  bear. 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  fhoulders  3 : 
But  then  ^neas  bare  a  living  load, 
Nothing  fo  heavy  as  thefe  woes  of  mine*  [Exit, 

Enter  Richard  Plant agenet  and  Somerfet^  to  fight, 

R.  Plan.  ^  So,  lie  thou  there. —    [Somerfetis  killed. 
For  underneath  an  ale-houfe'  paltry  fign, 

2  The  quarto  copy  has  thefe  lines  : 

*'  Even  fo  will  I.— ^But  ftay,  here's  one  of  them 
**  To  whom  my  foul  hath  fworn  immortal  hate.'* 
Enter  Richard,  and  then  Clifford  lays  do-ojn  his  father,  fights  him ^ 
and  Richard  fiies  a^jjay  again. 
"  Out,  crook-backM  villain,  get  thee  from  my  fight ! 
**  But  I  will  after  thee,  and  once  again 
*'   (When  I  have  borne  my  father  to  his  tent) 
**  I'll  try  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet." 

\^Exit  To  Wig  Clifford  ^a/ith  his  father, 
Steevens. 
*    Sc,  lie  thou  there. — 

For  underneath  an  ale-houfe^  paltry  fign i 
The  Cafile  in  St.  Albans,   Somerfet 

Hath  made  the  tvizard  famous — ]  The  particle  for  in  the 
fecond  line  feems  to  be  ufed  without  any  very  apparent  infef-^ 
ence.     We  might  read, 

Fall'n  under  an  ale-hoife*  paltry  fign,  &c. 
Yet  the  alteration  is  not  neceiTary ;  for  the  old  reading  is  fenfe, 
though  obfcure.     Johnson. 

Thus  the  pafTage  ftands  in  the  old  quarto  : 

"  Rich.  So  lie  thou  there,  and  tumble  in  thy  blood ! 
**  What's  here?  the  fign  of  the  Cafile  ? 
'*  Then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pafs  ; 
*-'■  For  Somerfet  was  forewarned  of  caftles, 
*'  The  which  he  always  did  obferve;  and  now, 
•='  Behold,  under  a  paltry  ale-houfe  fign, 
*^^  The  Caftle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerfet 
f^  Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  by  his  death." 

Steevens, 

Ths 
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The  Caftle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerfet 
Hath  made  the  wizard  5  famous  in  his  death.  — 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper  ;   heart,  be  wrathful  flill : 
Priefls  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill. 

\^Exit  Richard  Plantagenet. 

Fight.     Exciirfions,     Enter  king  Henry ^  queen  Mar- 
garet., and  others. 

^  Mar.  Away,  my  lord,  you  are  flow  \  for  fhame, 

away! 
K.  Henry.  Can  we  out-run  the  heavens }  Good  Mar- 
garet, flay. 
^  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of  ?  you'll  not  fight, 
nor  fly : 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wifdom,  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way  ;  and  to  fecure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

\_Alarm  afar  off. 
If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  fliould  fee  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes  :  but  if  we  haply  fcape, 
(As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  negle6t) 
We  fliail  to  London  get,  where  you  are  lov'd. 
And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  madcj^^ 
May  readily  be  fl:opp'd. 

Enter  Clifford. 

Cltf.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mifchief  fet, 
I  would  fpeak  blafphemy,  ere  bid  you  fly  j 
But  fly  you  mufl:  j  incurable  difcomfit 

5  famous  in  his  death. ]     The  death  of  Somerfet 

here  accompliihes  that  equivocal  predi6lion  given  by  Jourdain, 
the  witch,  concerning  this  duke ;  which  We  met  with  at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  aft  of  this  play  : 
Let  him  Jhun  caftles  : 
Safer  Jkall  he  he  upcn  the  fan dy  plains^ 
Than  'where  caftles,  mounted,  fiand. 
\f  e.  the  reprofentation  of  a  cafle-,.  mounted  for  2ifign, 

Theobald. 

A  a  4  Reigns 
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Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  prefent  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief!  and  we  will  live 
To  fee  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 
Away,  my  lord,  away!  [Exeunt, 

SCENE        III. 

Alarm.     Retreat.     Enter  Tcrk.,   Richard  Plantagenety 
IVar-wkkj  and  Soldiers^  with  drum  and  colours, 

Tork.  Of  Sahfoury,  who  can  report  of  him ; 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contufions  and  ail  ^  brufh  of  time  ; 
And,  like  a  ^  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth. 
Repairs  him  v/ith  occafion  ?  This  happy  day 
Is  not  itfelf,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  Salifbury  be  loft. 

R.  Plan.  My  noble  father. 
Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horfe, 
^  Three  times  beftrid  him  ;  thrice  I  led  him  off, 
Pcrfuaded  him  from  any  further  adt : 
But  ftill,  where  danger  was,  ftill  there  I  met  him ; 
And,  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  houfe,  \ 

So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comxCs. 

Enter  Salifmry. 

Sal.  Now,  by  my  fword,  well  haft  thou  fought  to- 
day •, 
By  the  mafs,  fo  did  we  all.     I  thank  you,  Richard  ; 
God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 
And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  tim.es  to-day 

6   hrtijh  of  time  {\     Read  ^ra//^  of  time.    Wareurton. 

7   gallant  in  the  broiv  of  youth  ^1      The  hrciv   of  youth  is 

an  expreffion  not  very  eafily  explained.    Irt3.d.  the  hlo<vj  of  youths 
the  bloiTom,  the  fpring.     Johnson. 

^   Three  times  beftrid  him ; ]     That  is,  Three  times  I  faw 

him  fallen,  and,  flriding  over  him,  defended  him  till  he  reco- 
vered.    Johnson. 

You 
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You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have ; 
'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  oppofites  of  fuch  repairing  nature. 

Tcrk.  I  know,  our  fafety  is  to  follow  them  -, 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  prefent  court  of  parliament. 
Let  us  purfue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth : — 
What  fays  Lord  Warwick,  fhall  we  after  them  ? 

War.  After  them !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  hand,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day. 
Saint  Alban's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  to  London  all ; 
And  more  fuch  days  as  thefe  to  ys  befall !      [ExeunU 
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With  the  DEATH  of  the 


DUKE    of    YORK. 


Perfbns  Rcprefented. 

King  HENRY  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  fon  to  the  king^  and  prince  of  Wales. 

Duke  of  Somerfet,  ^ 

Earl  of  Northumberland,  / 

Earl  of  Oxford,  '  7    ^     rz.-      rj      ^    rj 

Earl  of  Exeter,  i  ^''^'  'f  ^'"^  ^''''^  '■^'^- 

Earl  of  Weftmorland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth^  afterwards  K.  Henry  VIL 

Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  eldejl  fon  to  the  duke  of  Tor k^  afterwards  king 

Edward  IV. 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  fecond  fon  to  the  D.  ofTork. 
Richard,  Duke  of  Glouceller,  third  fon  to  the  duke  of 

T'ork^   afterwards  kitig  Richard  III. 
Edmund,  E.  of  Rutland,  youngefifon  to  the  D.  ofTork, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Marquis  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Warwick, 

Earl  of  Salifbury,  )  of  the  duke  of  TorFs  party. 

Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Haftings, 
Lord  Stafford, 

i;Si7=?„  ?-.*"•'*'«'./>•.'*. 

Sir  William  Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derhy. 

Lord  Rivers,  brother  to  the  lady  Gray. 

Sir  John  Montgomery,  lieutenant  of  the  ^ower. 

Mayor  of  Coventry. 

Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Tork.     Somerville. 

Humphry  and  Sinklo,  two  huntfmen. 

Lewis,  king  of  Fra?ice.     Bourbon,  admiral  of  France, 

Queen  Margaret.     Bona,  fjler  to  the  French  king. 

Lady  Gray,  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray^  afterwards  queen 

to  Edward  IV, 
Soldiers  and  other  Attendants  on  K,  Henry  and  K.  Edward, 

In  part  of  the  third  aM^  the  Scene  is  laid  in  France  ^ 
during  all  the  refi  of  the  play^  in  England, 
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KING     HENRY     VL 

A  C  T     I.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

LONDON, 

Alarm.  Enter  duke  of  Tork,  Edward,  Richard,  Nor- 
folk, Montague,  JVai'wick,  and  Soldiers^  with  white 
rofes  in  their  hats. 

Warwick. 

2  TT  WONDER  how  the  king  efcap'd  our  hands! 

I         Tork.  While  we  purfu'd  the  horfemen  of  the 
JL.  north. 

He  llily  ftole  away,  and  left  his  men : 

'  The  Third  Part — ]  Firll  printed  under  the  title  of  The  true 
Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Tork,  and  the  good  King  He^iry  the 
Sixth  ;  or,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  bet^veen  York  and 
Lancajier,    1 590.      Pope. 

The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FL]  The  aaion  of  this  play 
(which  was  at  firft  printed  under  this  title.  The  true  Tragedy  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  the  good  King  Henry  the  Sixth ;  <?r. 
The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of  York  and  Lancajier)  opens 
juft  after  the  iirft  battle  at  St.  Albans,  wherein  the  York  fallen 
carried  the  day  ;  and  ciofes  with  the  murder  of  king  Henry  VL 
and  the  birth  of  piince  Edward,  afterwards  king  Edward  V. 
So  that  this  hiftory  takes  in  the  fpace  of  full  fixteen  years. 

Theobald. 

^  /  nvonder  hovj  the  king — ]  This  play  is  only  divided  from 
the  former  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition  ;  for  the  feries  of 
adlion  is  continued  without  interruption,  nor  are  any  twofcenes 
of  any  play  more  clofely  connected  than  the  firll  fcene  of  this 
play  with  the  lull  of  the  former.     Johnson, 

Whereat 
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Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whofe  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
Chear'd  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himfelf. 
Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Strafford,  all  a-breaft, 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front ;  and,  breaking  in. 
Were  by  the  fvvords  of  common  foldiers  flain. 

Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
is  either  (lain  or  wounded  dangeroufly : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow : 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Shewing  his  Moody  [word. 
Mount.  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiitfhire's 
blood  \  [I'o  Warwick^  /hewing  his. 

Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich,  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I 

did. 

[Throwing  down  the  dtike  of  Somerfefs  head. 
Tork.  Richard  hath  beft  deferv'd  of  all  my  fons. — 
Is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerfet  ? 

Norf,    Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John   of 

Gaunt! 
Rich,  Thus  do  I  hope  to  fhake  king  Henry's  head. 
War,  And  fo  do  I.— Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  fee  thee  feated  in  that  throne, 
Which  now  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  ufurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  thefe  eyes  ihall  never  clofe. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king. 
And  this  the  regal  feat :  poffefs  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

I'^ork,  Affifl  m.e  then,  fweet  Warwick,  and  I  will  j 
For  hither  have  we  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf.  We'll  all  affifl  you  •,  he  that  flies  fliall  die. 
2VrL  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk.     Stay  by  me,  my 

lords  •, 

And,  foldiers,  ilay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

[They  go  up. 
War,  And  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no 
violence, 
Uniefs  he  feek  to  thrufl  you  out  by  force. 

Torh 
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Tork.  The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parliament  5 
But  little  thinks  we  fhall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win  our  right. 

Ricb.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  flay  within  this  houfe. 

^ar.  The  bloody  parliament  fhall  this  be  call'd, 
Unlefs  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king  •, 
And  bafhful  Henry  depos'd ;  whofe  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by- words  to  our  enemies. 

Tork,  Then  leave  me  not  j  my  lords,  be  refolute; 
I  mean  to  take  poiTeiTion  of  my  right. 

fi^ar.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  befl. 
The  proudeft  he  that  holds  up  Lancafter, 
Dares  ftir  a  wing,  3  if  Warwick  fhake  his  bells. 
I'll  plant  Plantagenet  •,  root  him  up  who  dare : 
Refolve  thee,  Richard  ;  claim  the  Englifh  crown. 

[JVarwick  leads  Tork  to  the  throne^  who  feats  him. 

Enter  king  Henry,,  Clifford,,  Northumherland^  Weft' 
morland^  Exeter^  and  other s^  at  the  further  end  of 
the  ftage. 

K,  Henry.  My  lords,  look  where  the  ilurdy  rebel 
fits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  ftate !  belike,  he  means 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  falfe  peer) 
To  afpire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  (lew  thy  father  -, 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford  -,  and  you  both  vow'd  re- 
venge 
On  him,  his  fbns,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 
North.  If  I  be  not>  heavens  be  reveng'd  on  me  ! 
Clif  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in 
fteel. 

3  if  Warwick  Jhake  his  bells.']  The  allufion  Is  to  fal- 
conry. The  hawks  had  fometimes  little  bells  hung  upon  them, 
perhaps  to  darg  the  birds  \  that  is,  to  fright  them  from  riiing. 

Johnson. 

Weft. 
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}Veft,  What,  iliall  we  fufFer  this?  let's  pluck  him 
down  •, 
My  heart  for  anger  burns,  I  cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Henry.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Weftmorland, 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  fuch  is  he  : 
He  durfl  not  fit  there,  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  afiail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  haft  thou  fpoken,  coufin ;  be  it  fo. 
K.  Henry.    Ah !   know  you  not,  the  city  favours 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  foldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
Exe,  But  when  the  duke  is  (lain,  they'll  quickly  fly. 
K.  Henry.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's 
heart. 
To  make  a  fhambles  of  the  parliament- houfe ! 
Coufm  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  ufe. — 

[They  advance  to  the  duke. 
Thou  faftious  duke  of  York,  defcend  my  throne  ^ 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet. 
I  am  thy  fovereign. 

Tork.  Thou  art  deceiv'd  •,   I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  fhame,  come  down :   he  made  thee  duke 

of  York. 
T'crk.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was. 
Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
TVar.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  ufurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  fliould  he  follow,  but  his  natural  king? 
War.  True,  Clifford  ;  and  that's  Richard,  duke  of 

York. 
K.  Henry.  i\nd  fliall  I  ftand,  and  thou  fit  in  my 

throne  ? 
T'ork.  It  niuft  and  fliall  be  fo. — Content  thyfelf. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Lancafter,  let  him  be  king. 
Weft.  He  is  both  king,  and  duke  of  Lancafter ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Weftmorland  fhall  maintain. 

War. 
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tFar.  And  Warwick  fhall  difprove  it.    You  forget, 
That  we  are  thofe  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  flew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  fpread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace-gaies. 

North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief  ^ 
And,  by  his  foul,  thou  and  thy  houfe  fhail  rue  it. 

IVeft.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  thefe  thy  fons. 
Thy  kinfmen,  and  thy  friends,  Fll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;   left  that,  inftead  of  words, 
I  fend  thee,  Warwick,  fuch  a  mefTeriger 
As  fhall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  ftir. 

War.    Poor  Clifford !   how  I   fcorn   his  worthlefs 
threats ! 

Tork.  Will  you,  we  fliew  our  title  to  the  crown  P 
If  not,  our  fwords  fhall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K,  Henry.    What   title  haft  thou,    traitor,    to  the 
crown  ^ 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 
Thy  .grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
4  I  am  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Filth, 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  ftoop, 
And  feiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

fFar.  Talk  not  of  France,  fith  thou  haft  loft  it  alL 

K.  Henry.  The  lord  proteftor  loft  it,  and  not  I  ^ 
When  I  was  crow^n'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now%  and  yet,  methinks, 

you  lofe. 

Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  ufurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  fo  ;  fet  it  on  your  head. 

Adont,  Good  brother,  as  thou  lovTt  and  honour'ft 
arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  ftand  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will 
fly. 

''■  I  mn  the  fon  of  Henry  the  Fifth  C\  The  military  reputation 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  the  fole  fupport  of  his  fon.  The  name  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  difperfcd  the  toilowers  of  Cade.     Johnsox, 

Vol.  VI.  B  b  Tork. 
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TorL  Sons,  peace! 

K.  Henry.  Peace  thou  !  and  give  king  Henry  leave- 
to  fpeak. 

fFar.  Plantagenec  (hall  fpeak  firft :  hear  him,  lords^, 
And  be  you  filent  and  attentive  too,  c^> 

For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  fhall  not  live. 

K.  Henry.  Think'fl  thou  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly 
throne. 
Wherein  my  grandfire  and  my  father  fat  ? 
No  :  lirft  fhail  war  unpeople  this  .my  realm  ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours,  often  borne  m  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  forrow, 
Shall  be  my  winding-fheet. — Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 
My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

fVar.  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  llialt  be  king. 

K.  Henry.  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquefl  got  the 
crown. 

Torh  'Twas  by  rebellion  againll  his  king. 

K.  Henry.  I  know  not  what  to  fay;  my  title's  weak: 
Tell  m.e,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 

York.  What  then? 

A'.  Henry.  And  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king  : 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Refign'd  the  crov/n  to  Henry  the  Fourth  -, 
Whofe  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

"  York.  He  rofe  againil  him,  being  his  fovereign. 
And  made  him  to  reftgn  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppofe,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconilrain'd^ 
5  Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 

Exe.  No ;  for  he  could  not  fo  refign  his  crown, 
B'Jt  that  the  next  heir  fnould  iucceed  and  reign. 

K.  Henry.  Art  thou  againil  us,  duke  of  Exeter } 

'  Think 'iou^  U'-oj ere  prejudicial  to  his  cro'tvv'f^  The  phrafe^;,?-. 
judicial  to  his  cronxn,  ifit  be  right,  muft  mean,  detrimental  to 
the  general  rights  of  hereditary  royalty ;  but  I  rather  think 
that  ""the  tranfcriber's  eye  caught  cron.vn  from  the  line  below,  and 
that  we  ihould  xcTid,  prejudicial  1 9  his  fon,  to  his  next  heir. 

.  Johnson. 

Epce. 
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Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

Tork.  Why  whifper  you,  my  lords,  and  anfv/er  not  ? 

Exe.  My  confcience  tells  me,  he  is  lawful  king. 

K.  Henry.  All  will  revolt  from  m.e,  and  turn  to  him, 

Norlb.   Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'il, 
Think  not,  that  "Henry  ihall  be  fo  depos'd. 

PFar,  Deposed  he  iliall  be,  in  defpight  of  thee. 

North.    Thou  art  deceiv'd :    'tis  not  thy  fouthern 
power 
Of  ElTex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, 
Which  makes  thee  thus  preiumptuous  and  proud, 
Can  fe:  the  duke  up  in  defpight  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong. 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence  : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  fw^Jlow  me  alive. 
Where  I  fhall  kneel  to  him  that  flew  my  father  ! 

K,  Henry.  Oh  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my 
heart ! 

Tork.  Henry  of  Lancafter,  refign  thy  crown. — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  confpire  you,  lords  ? 

PFar.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York, 
Or  I  will  fill  the  houfe  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  ftate,  where  now  he  fits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  ufurping  blood. 
[^Heftamps  with  his  foot.,  and  thefoldiersjhew  themfelva, 

K,  Henry.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one 
word. 
Let  me,  for  this  my  life-time,  reign  as  king. 

I'ork.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  m/ine  heirs. 
And  thou  fiialt  reign  in  quiet  v/hile  thou  liv'il. 

K.  Henry.  I  am  content.     Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  deceafe. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  fon  ? 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himfelf  ? 

Wefi.  Bafe,  fearful,  and  defpairing  Henry ! 

Clif  How  haft  thou  injur'd  both  thyfelf  and  us ! 

Weft.  I  cannot  ftay  to  hear  thefe  articles. 

North.  Nor  I. 

B  b  2  Cltf 
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ClJf.  Come,  coufin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  thefe  news. 

JVeJl.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king. 
In  whofe  cold  blood  no  fpark  of  honour  'bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed  !■>■ 

C///.  In  dreadful  war  may'il  thou  be  overcome, 

Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd  and  defpis'd  !^ 

[Exeunt  Nor.  Clif.  Weft. 

War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 

Exe.  ^  They  feek  revenge,  and  therefore  will  not 
yield. 

K.  Henry.  Ah,  Exeter! 

War.  Vv  hy  fhould  you  figh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Henry.  Not  for  myfelf,  lord  Warwick,  but  my 
ion, 
Vv'hom  I  unnaturally  fnall  difinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may :  i  here  entail 
The  crown  to  th©e,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever  5 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
1  o  ceafe  this  civil  war,  and,  whilft  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  fovereign  ; 
Neither  by  treafon  nor  hofiility 
To  leek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyfelf. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  v/ill  perform. 

V/ar.  Long  live  king  Henry!    Plantagenet,  em- 
brace him. 

K..  Henry.  And  long  live  thou,  and  thefe  thy  forward 
fons ! 

l^ork.  Nov/  York  and  Lancafter  are  reconcil'd. 

Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he  that  fecks  to  make  them  foes  ! 
[Here  the  lords  come  forward. 

7'crk.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  ^  I'll  to  m.y  caftle. 

War.  And  I'll  keep  London  with  my  foidiers. 

'  ^[ hey  feek  revenge, --'\  They  go  away,  notbecaufe  they  doubt 
the  j  I!  ft  ice  of  this  determination,  but  becaufe  they  have  been 
convjiured,  and  feek  to  be  revenged.  They  are  not  influenced 
bv  piirxiple,  but  palTion.     Johnson, 
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Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  fea,  from  whence  I  came. 

[Exeunt  Tcrk,  M^m'wickj  ISIcrfolk^  and  Montague. 
K.  Henry,    And  I  with  grief  and  forrow  to   the 
court. 

Enter  the  ^een  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whofe  looks  bewray 
her  anger. 
I'll  (leal  away. 

K.  Henry.  So,  Exeter,  will  I.  [Going. 

S^een.  Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  will  follow  thee. — 

K.  Henry.    Be  patient,   gentle  queen,    and   I  will 
ilay, 

^een.  Who  can  be  patient  in  fuch  extremes  ? 
Ah,  wretched  m.an  !  would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  feen  thee,  never  borne  thee  fon. 
Seeing  thou  haft  prov'd  fo  unnatural  a  father  ! 
Hath  he  deferv'd  to  lofe  his  birth-right  thus  ^ 
Hadft  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  fo  well  as  I ; 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once ; 
Or  nourifh'd  him,  as  I  did  v/ith  my  blood ; 
Thou  wouldft  have  left  thy  deareft  heart-blood  there. 
Rather  than  made  that  favage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  difinherited  thine  only  fon. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  difinherit  me  : 
If  you  be  king,  why  Ihould  not  I  fucceed  ? 

K.  Henry.  Pardon  me,  Margaret  j  pardon  me,  fweet 
fon ; 
The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforc'd  me. 

^een.  Enforc'd  thee  !  art  thou  a  king,  and  wilt  be 
forc'd  ? 
I  fhame  to  hear  thee  fpeak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  haft  undone  thyfelf,  thy  fon,  and  m.e ; 
And  given  unto  the  houfe  of  York  fuch  head 
As  thou  ftialt  reign  but  by  their  fuiierance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

B  b  3  W^hat 
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^  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  fepiilchre, 
A 'id  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Wurwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stern  Faulconbndge  commands  the  narrow  feas ; 
The  DulvC  is  niade  prote6lor  of  the  realm  5 
And  yet  In  alt  thou  be  fafe  ?  — fuch  fafety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb,  invironed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  fiily  woman, 
The  foldiers  fhould  have  tofs'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  ad. 
But  thou  preferr'il  thy  life  before  thine  honour  : 
And,  feeing  thou  doft,  I  here  divorce  myfelf 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  ad  of  parliament  be  repeal'd. 
Whereby  my  fon  is  difinherited. 
The  northern  lords,  that  have  forfworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  fee  them  fpread  : 
And  fpread  they  fnall  be,  to  thy  foul  difgrace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  York. 
Thus  I  do  leave  thee.     Come,  fon,  let's  away  *, 
Our  army's  ready  ;  com^e,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hrnry.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 

^leen.  Thou  halt  fpoke  too  much  already  ^  get 


thee  gone. 


K.  Henry.  Gentle  fon  Edward,  thou  v/ilt  flay  with 

me  ? 
Queen.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemiies. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  vidory  from  the  field, 
I'll  fee  your  grace  :  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

^leen.  Come,  fon,  away  ^  we  muil  not  linger  thus. 

[Exeuni  ^een  and  Prince, 
K.  Henry.  Poor  queen  !  how  love  to  me  and  to  her 
fon 
Hath  m.ade  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rao-e  ! 
Rcveng'd  may  fhe  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 

7  Wbaf  is  ity  hut  to  make  thy  fepulchre,']  The  queen's  rcr 
proach  is  founded  on  a  poiition  long  received  among  politi- 
cians, that  the  lofs  of  a  king's  power  is  focn  followed  by  lofsof 
'':^       ToHNsor^, 

Whofe 
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^  Whofe  haughty  fpirit,  winged  with  defire, 
Will  coft  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  fiefh  of  me  and  of  my  fon  ! 
' — The  lofs  of  9  thofe  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
ril  write  unto  them,  and  intreat  them  fair. — 
Come,  coufin,  you  fhall  be  the  mefienger. 
Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  fhall  reconcile  them  all. 

\^Exeunt, 

SCENE        II. 

Sandal  Cafile,  near  Wakefield^  in  Torkjhire. 

Enter  Richard^  Edward^  and  Montague, 

Rich,    Brother,  though   I   be  youngeft,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mcnt.  But  I  have  reafons  ftrong  and  forcible. 

®    Whofe  haughty  fpirit,  nx:inged  ^cvith  defire ^ 
Will  cofi  my  cronxiny   and,   like  an  empty  eagle. 

Tire  on  the  fief? ■ ]     PvCad  coaft^  i.  e.    hover 

over  it.     Warburtcn. 

The  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  v/ould  introduce  appears  to 
viola  e  the  metaphor,  nor  have  I  obferved  it  to  be  ufed  as  a 
term  of  falconry  in  any  of  the  old  books  written  on  that  fubjeft. 
To  coaf  is  a  Tea- firing  exprefiion,  and  means  to  keep  along 
fliore.  We  may  however  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  figure, 
by  inferting  the  word  ccte^  which  is  ufed  in  Hamlet,  and  in  a 
ienfe  convenient  enoup-h  on  this  occalion. 

o 

*'  We  <:oicd  them  on  the  way." 
To  cote  is  to  come  up  with,  to  overtake. 

So  in  The  Return  frcjn  Farnaffus,  a  comedy,    1606, 

"  marry,  we  prefently  coted  and  outftript  them." 

Steeven&. 
To  tire  is  to  fallen,  to  fix  the  talons,  from  the  French  tirer, 

Johnson. 

9  thofe  three  lords-- — •]     That  is,  of  Northumberland, 

Weftmorland,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  him  in  difguft. 

Johnson. 

B  b  4  Enter 
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Er:t:r  the  duke  of  Tork. 

York.  Why,  how  now  ^  ions  and  brother,  at  a  flrife  ? 
"What  is  your  qiiarrej  ?  how  began  it  firft  ? 

Edzu.  ^  No  quarrel,  but  a  fv/eet  contention. 

Tcrk.  About  what  ? 

Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace  and 
VIS  ;^ 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

2'^crk.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death, 

Edw.  Nov/  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now  : 
By  giving  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  out-run  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

Tork,  I  took  an  oath  that  he  fhould  quietly  reign. 

£^v".  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken  : 
I'd  break  a  thoufand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

Rich,  No  •,  God  forbid,  your  grace  fhould  be  for- 
fworn. 

Tcrk,  I  fliali  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

fiicb,    V\\  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  mc 
fpeak. 

T^ork.  Thoii  canft  not,  fon  •,   it  is  impoiTible, 

FJch.  3  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Pefore  a  true  and  lawful  maofiftrate, 

""  That 


i  f^fis  and  hrcthn-y-^—']      I  believe  we  fliculd  read 

cciffiu  inllead  of  hrcthcr,  uniefs  brother  be  ufed  by  Sliakefpeare 
as  a  term  expreuive  of  endeamient,  or  bfcaufe  they  embarked, 
like  brothers,  in  one  caufc.  Montague  was  only  coufm  to 
York,  and  in  the  quarjio  he  is  fo  called.  Shakefpeare  ufes  the 
expre'.ricn,   hrctbsr  cf  the  -jjar,   m  King  Lear.      Ste evens. 

'li'i'i\QX\\<XhGjonsarJbi-otherSy  my  Jons,  and  brothers  to  er.ch 
ct'ier.     Johnson. 

^  No  quarrel,  but  a  fight  contention.']  Thus  the  players,  firfi, 
in  their  edition  ;  who  did  not  underftand,  I  prefume,  the  force 

cf  the  epithet  in  the  old  quarto,  v>'hich  I  have  reHored -fzveet 

c:ntcntior:,  i.  e.  the  argunient  of  their  difpute  was  upon  a  grate- 
ful topic  :  the  queiHon  cf  their  fcuher's  immediate  right  to  tiie 
cro.vn.     Th'Eo;?ALD. 

3  Jn  oath  is  cf  no  moment, — ]  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is 
here  eluded  by  very  defpicable  fophiitry.     A  lawful  magiilrate 

alonp 
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That  hath  authority  over  him  that  fwears  : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  ufurp  the  place. 
Then,  feeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depofe. 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
Therefore,  to  arms  :  and,  father,  do  but  think 
How  fweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown  ; 
Within  whofe  circuit  is  Elylium, 
And  all  that  poets  feign  of  blifs  and  joy. 
Why  do  v/e  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  reft, 
Until  the  white  rofe,  that  I  wear,  be  dy'd 
Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

Tork.  Richard,  enough.     I  will  be  king,  or  die.— 
Brother,  thou  ihalt  to  London  prefently. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprize. 
Thou,  Richard,  flialt  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. 
You,  Edward',  fhall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentiflimen  will  willingly  rife. 
In  them  I  truft  ;  for  they  are  foldiers, 
4  Witty  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  fpirit. 

^  While 

alone  has  the  power  to  exaft  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no 
part  of  its  force  from  the  magiftrate.  The  plea  againft  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath  obliging  to  maintain  an  ufurper,  taken  from 
the  unlawfalnefs  of  the  oat^h  itfclf  in  the  foregoing  play,  was 
rational  and  jull.  Johnson. 
+   In  former  editions : 

Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  fpirit.']  What  a  blefled 
harmonious  line  have  the  editors  given  us !  and  what  a  pro- 
raifing  epithet,  in  York's  behalf,  from  the  Kentifhmen  being 
fo  njoitty!  I  cannot  be  fo  partial,  however,  to  my  own  county, 
as  to  let  this  compliment  pafs.     I  made  no  doubt  to  read, 

^. — for  they  are  foldiers, 

Wealthy  and  courteous,   liberal,  full  cf  fpirit. 
Now  thefe  five  charafteriftics  anfvver  to  lord  Say's  defcription  of 
them  in  the  preceding  play  : 

"  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caefar  writ, 

"  Is  term'd  the  civiril  place  in  all  this  ille  ; 

*'  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  aftive,  wealthy.'* 

Theobald. 
This  io  a  conjeaure  of  verv  little  import.     Johnson. 

I  fee 
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While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  refteth  more 
But  that  I  feek  occafion  how  to  rife ; 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift. 
Nor  any  of  the  houfe  of  Lancailer  ? 

*  Enter  a  Mejffenger, 

But  flay,  what  news  ?  why  com*fl  thou  in  fuch  poll  ? 

Gab,  5  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls  and 
lords. 
Intend  here  to  befiege  you  in  your  callle : 
She  is  hard  by,  with  twenty  thoufand  men ; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

I'ork.  Ay, — with  my  fword.    What!  think'ft  thou 
that  we  fear  them  ? 
Edward  and  Richard,  you  fhall  flay  with  me-,— 
My  brother  Montague  ihall  pofl  to  London. 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  refl. 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king. 
With  powerful  policy  ftrengthen  themfeives. 
And  truil  not  fimple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont,  Brother,  I  go  •,  Til  win  them,  fear  it  not : 
And  thus  moll  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

[^Exit  Montague, 

Enter  Sir  John  Mortimer  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York,   Sir  John    and  Sir   Hugh  Mortimer,   mine 
uncles ! 

I  fee  no  reafon  for  adopting  Theobald's  emendation.  Witty, 
anciently  f.gnified,  of  found  judgment.  The  poet  calls  Buck- 
ingham, **  the  deep-revolving,    ^itty  Buckingham.'' 

Steevens. 

*  Enter  a  MrJJenger.']  Thus  the  quarto  ;  the  folio  reads  Enter 
Gabriel.     Steevens. 

5  The  quesn,  njuith  all,  &c.]  I  know  not  whether  the  author 
intended  any  moral  inilruftion,  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a 
flriking  admonition  againft  that  precipitancy  by  which  men 
often  ufe  unlawful  means  to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would 
put  honellly  in  their  power.  Had  York  ftaid  but  a  few  mo- 
ments he  had  faved  his  caufe  from  the  llain  of  perjury. 

Johnson. 

You 
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You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour  •, 
The  army  of  the  queen  means  to  befiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  fhall  not  need  ;  we'll  meet  her  in  the 

field. 
Tcrk.  What,  with  ^n^  thoufand  men  ? 
Rich,  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general  \  what  Ihould  we  fear  ? 

\^A  ?narch  afar  off, 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums  :  let's  fet  our  men  in  order. 
And  iffue  forth  and  bid  them  battle  ftrait. 

TorL  Five  men  to  tv/enty !   Though  the  odds  be 
great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  vidlory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one; 
Why  fhould  I  not  now  have  the  like  fuccefs  ? 

[Alarm,     Exeunt, 

SCENE       m. 

JJield  of  battle  betwixt  Sandal  Cafile  and  Wakefield. 

Enter  Rutland  and  his  "Tutor, 

Rut.  Ah,  whither  fhall  I  fiy  to  'fcape  their  hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  Clillbrd  comes  ! 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away!  thy  prieilhood  faves  thy  life: 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accurfed  duke, 
Whofe  father  flew  my  father,  he  Ihall  die. 

Tutor.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away,  and  drag  him  hence  perforce. 

Tutor.  Ah,  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
l,eil  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  m^an. 

[^Exit.,  dragged  off. 

Clif.  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  ?   or,  is't  fear 
That  makes  him  clofe  his  eyes?  I'll  open  them. 

Rut, 
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Rut.  ^  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  •, 
And  fo  he  walks  infulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  fo  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  afunder. 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  Iword, 
And  not  with  fuch  a  cruel  threatning  look. 
Swxet  Clifford,  hear  m^e  fpeak  before  I  die. — 
I  am  too  mean  a  fubje6l  of  thy  wrath. 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  fpeak'ft,  poor  boyj  my  father's 
blood 
Hath  flopp'd   the  paffage   where  thy  v/ords  fhould 
entei*. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  fufficient  for  me  : 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  flake  mine  ire,  nor  eafe  my  heart. 
The  fight  of  any  of  the  houfe  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  foul  j 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accurfed  line, 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore [Lifting  bis  hand. 

Rut.  O  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death. 
— To  thee  I  pray  : — fweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Chf  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

Rut,  I  never  did  thee  harm  ^  why  wilt  thou  flay  me  ? 

Clif.  Thy  father,  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  born. 
Thou  haff  one  fon,  for  his  fake  pity  m,e  ♦, 
Left  in  revenge  thereof — flth  God  is  juft — 
He  be  as  miferably  flain  as  I. 

^  So  boh  the  pent-up  lion — ]  That  is,  The  lion  that  hath 
been  long  connned  without  food,  and  is  let  cut  to  devour  9. 
man  condemned.     Johnson.       - 

Ah, 
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Ah,  let  me  live  in  prifon  all  my  days. 
And  when  I  give  occafion  of  offence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  liail  no  caufe, 

Clif.  No  caufe! 
Thy  father  flew  my  father,   therefore  die. 

[Chffordftahs  him. 
Rut.  T  Bii  faciant^  laudis  fummafa  ijta  tu^l  [Dies, 
Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  fon's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  ruft  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.  [&//. 

SCENE        IV. 

Alarm.     Enter  Richard  duke  of  l^ork. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field: 
My  uncles  both  are  flain  in  refcuing  me  ^ 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  fliips  before  the  wind,  ■ 
Or  lambs  purfu'd  by  hunger-flarved  wolves. 
My  fons ! — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them  ; 
But  this  I  know,  they  have  demean'd  themfelves 
Like  mxcn  born  to  renown,  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cry'd.  Courage^  father  I  fight  it  out ! 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  fide. 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  thofe  that  had  encounter'd  him  : 
And  when  the  hardiefl  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cry'd,  Charge  !  and  give  no  foot  of  ground! 
And  cry'd,  A  croi^n.,  or  elfe  a  glorious  tomb ! 
Afcepter^  or  an  earthy  fepuchre  I 
With  this  vv^e  charg'd  again:  but  out!  alas, 


O  ~C3 


7  This  line  is  in  Ovid's  Epijile  from  Phillls  to  Demophcon.  I 
have  met  with  the  fame  quotation  in  more  than  one  cf  the  old 
plays.     STuiVfir.'S. 

Wc 
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^  We  bodg'd  again  ;-  as  I  have  leen  a  fwan 

With  bootlefs  labour  fwim  againil  the  tide, 

And  fpend  her  ilrength  with  over-matching  waves. 

S^A  Jhort  alarm  within* ^ 
Ah !  hark !  the  fatal  followers  do  purfue ; 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
And,  were  I  ftrong,  I  would  not  fhun  their  fury. 
The  fands  are  number'd  that  make  up  my  life  j 
Here  muft  I  ilay,  and  here  my  life  mull  end. 

Enter  the  ^een^  Clifford,  Northumberland,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  Soldiers, 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchlefs  fury  to  more  rage  •, 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  fhot. 

North,  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  fuch  m.ercy  as  his  ruthlefs  arm 
With  downright  payment  fhew'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  9  noon-tide  prick. 

Tcrk,  My  afhes,  like  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not?  what!  multitudes,  and  fear  i^ 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  fur- 
ther ; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  faulcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  defperate  thieves,  all  hopelefs  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  inve6lives  'gainft  the  officers. 

I^ork.  Oh  Cliflbrd,  but  bethink  thee  once  again. 
And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time  : 

^  We  hodg  d  agri}i  \ — ]  Of  this  word  the  meaning  is  plain, 
bin  I  never  faw  it  in  any  other  place.  I  fuppofe  it  is  only  the 
word  bu'Jgcd^  perhaps  mifprinted.     Johxson. 

**  '  72oo7i-tidc  prlck.'\     Or,  noon-tide  point  on  the  dial. 

Johnson. 

2  And, 
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And,  if  thou  canft  for  bludiing,  view  this  face. 
And  bite  thy  tongue  that  (landers  him  with  cowardice, 
Whofe  '  rown  hath  made  thee  faint,  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  v/iil  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows  twice  two  for  one.  [Draws. 

§ueen.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford!  for  a  thoufand  caufes 
I  would  prolong  a  while  the  traitor's  life. 
—Wrath  makes  him  deaf:   fpeak  thou,  Northumber- 
land. 

North.    Hold,  Clifford  ^    do  not   honour   him  fo 
much. 
To  prick  thy  linger,   though  to  wound  his  heart. 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  ro  thrufl  his  -liand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  fpurn  him  v/ith  his  foot  away? 

*  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  'vantages  ; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

\tkey  lay  hands  on  Tcrk,  who  ftruggps. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  fo  ftrives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 
North.  So  doth  the  coney  ftruggle  in  the  net. 

[Tork  is  taken  prifoner. 
Turk.    So  triumph  thieves  upon   their  conquer'd 
booty ; 
So  true  men  yield  with  robbers  fo  o'er-match'd. 
North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto 

him  now? 
^een.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northumbeiv 
land. 
Come  make  him  Hand  upon  this  mole-hill  here  •, 

*  That  rauc^ht  at  mountains  with  out-ftretched  arm, 

o 

'   It  is  nvars  prize — ]     Read  ^r^//^.     War-burton. 

I  think  the  old  reading  right,  which  means,  that  all  Van- 
tages are  in  war  lawful  prize  ;  that  is,  may  be  lawfully  taken, 
and  ufed.     Johnson. 

"^  That  raught—-]  i.  e.  That  reach' £^.  The  ancient  preterite 
and  participle    palTive  of  re^.ch.     So  Shakefpeare   in    another 

place, 

.**  Thehandof  death  has  ?-tfK^,^/ him."     Steevens. 

Yet 
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Yet  parted  but  the  fhadow  with  his  hand. 

- — What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 

Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 

A  nd  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  defcent  ? 

Where  are  your  mefs  of  fons,  to  back  you  now, 

The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lufty  George  ? 

And  where's  that  valiant  crook- back'd  prodigy, 

Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 

Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  reft,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 

Look,  York  •,  I  Itain'd  3  this  napkin  with  the  blood 

That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 

Made  ifTue  from  the  bofom  of  the  boy : 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for'  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

Alas,  poor  York  !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  iliould  lament  thy  miferable  fbate. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York. 

W^hat,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  fo  parch'd  thine  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

W^hy  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  fhouldft  be  mad  -, 

And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus : 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  fing  and  dance. 

Thou  wouldft  be  fee'd,  I  fee,  to  make  me  fport : 

York  cannot  fpeak,  unlefs  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York— -and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him  : 

Hold  you  his  hands,  whilft  1  do  fet  it  on. 

[_Putti7ig  a  paper  crown  en  his  head. 
Ay,  marry.  Sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  : 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair  •, 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 
But  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantap;enet 
Is  crown'd  lb  foon,  and  broke  his  folemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  rr.e,  you  lliould  not  be  king 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  fhock  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 

^  this  napkin — 1  A  napkin  is  a  handkcrcliicf.  Johnson, 

And 
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And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 

Now  in  his  life,  againft  your  holy  oath? 

Oh,  'tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable  ! — 

Oft  with  the  crown  ;  and  with  the  crown,  his  head  ; 

And  whilfh  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

Clif,  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  fake. 

Slueen^  Nay,  (lay ;  let's  hear  the  orifons  he  makes. 

TorL  She- wolf  of  France,  but  worfe  than  wolves 
of  France, 
Whofe  tongue  more  poifons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 
How  ill  befeeming  is  it  in  thy  fex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
*  Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor-like,  unchanging. 
Made  imipudent  with  ufe  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  alTay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blufh. 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'ft,  of  whom  deriv'd. 
Were  fhame  enough  to  fhame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

fhamelefs. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils  and  Jerufalem, 
Yet  not  fo  wealthy  as  an  Engliih  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  infult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen  ; 
Unlefs  the  adage  muft  be  verify'd, 
*'  That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horfe  to  death.'* 
'Tis  beauty  that  doth  eft  m.ake  wom.en  proud ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  ihare  thereof  is  fmall. 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  mod:  admir'd  \ 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at. 
+  'Tis  government  that  makes  them  feem  divine  \ 
The  v/ant  thereof  makes  thee  abominable. 
Thou  art  as  oppofite  to  every  good, 

*  Upon  their  'woes — ]  So  the  foiio.  The  quarto  reads  Upon 
his  nvoes,      Steevens. 

■*  "^Tis  go^ern7nent  that  makes  thetn  feetn  dinjine  \\  Go'jernment, 
in  the  language  of  that  time,  fignified  evennefs  of  temper,  and 
decency  of  manners.     Johnson. 

Vol.  VI.  C  c  As 
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As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  the  fouth  to  the  feptentrion. 
Oh,  tygrefs'  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  could'fl  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal,  . 
And  yet  be  feen  to  wear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  foft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible  •, 
Thou,  Hern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorfelefs. 
Bidft  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hail  *  thy  wifh. 
Wouldft  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  haft  thy  will. 
*  For  raging  wind  blows  up  inceffant  fhowers, 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
Thefe  tears  are  my  fw^eet  Rutland's  obfequies  •, 
3  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 
'Gainft  thee,  fell  Clifford,  and  thee,  falfe  French-wo- 
man. 

North.  Befhrew  me,  but  his  paflions  move  m.e  fo. 
That  hardly  can  I  check  mine  eyes  from  tears. 

T^ork.  That  face  of  his,  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  +  would  not  have  ftain'd 
with  blood : 

But 

»  thy  njjijh.]     So  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads  thy 

ivill.       St  E  EVENS. 

^  For  raging  iJuind  blonjus  up  incejfant  Jho'vjers^     Thus  the  fo- 
lio.    The  quarto  reads, 

For  raging  ixinds  blotv  up  a  ftorm  of  tears.     St e evens. 
^  And  e-oery  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death ^1      So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus, 

And  eijery  drop  begs  --vengeance  as  it  falls. 
On  thee  J  &c.     St  e  evens. 

4  ixjould  ?wt  have  Jiain' d  the  rofes  juj}  ^zvith  blood :'\      So 

the  fecond  folio  nonfenfically  reads  the  paifage  ;  but    the    old 
quarto,  and  hrll  folio  editions,  cf  better  authority,  have  it  thus: 
^hat  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 

Would  not  ha^je  touch' dy  <^<:cu}d  not  hafe  fai?i'd  ^jjzth  blood. 
And  this  is  fenfe.  Could  any  one  now  have  believed  that  an 
editor  of  common  underftanding  ihould  rejed  this,  and  fallen 
upon  the  nonfenfe  of  a  later  edition,  only  becaufe  it  afforded 
matter  of  conjecTcure  ?  and  yet  Mr.  Theobald  will  needs  correct, 
rojesjuji  av/VZ?  bloody  tO  ro/cs  juic'd  ^jjhh  blood,  that  is,  change 

one 
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But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable. 
Oh  ten  times  more  than  tygers  5  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthlefs  queen,  a  haplefs  father's  tears. 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dfl  in  blood  of  my  fweet  boy. 
And  lo!  with  tears  I  walh  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boaft  of  this  : 
And,  if  thou  teli'It  the  heavy  ftory  right. 
Upon  my  foul,  the  hearers  will  ihed  tears. 
Yea,  even  my  foes  wiil  fhed  faft-falling  tears. 
And  fay,  "  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  !" — 

[He  gives  hack  the  handkerchief. 
There —Take  the  crown-,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curfe  : 
And  in  thy  need  fuch  comfort  come  to  thee. 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand !  — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world. 
My  foul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads. 

North.  Had  he  been  flaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 
*  I  fhould  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him. 
To  fee  how  inly  forrow  gripes  his  foul. 

^een.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumber- 
land .? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

one  blundering  editor's  nonfenfe   for  another's.     But  if  there 
ever  was  any  meaning  in  the  line,  it  was  thus  exprefTed: 

Would  not  ha<ve  Jiain' d  the  rofes  juft  in  bud. 
And  this  the  Oxford  Editor  hath  efpoufed.     Warburton. 

Though  conjefture  on  this  paffage  is  a  work  of  fupereroga- 
tion,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  of  Dr.  Warburton  to  be  a 
harfh  one  ;  and  would  propofe  in  its  room, 

Would  not  haiie  Jlaind  the  rofes  jufi  Pthe  bloom. 
This,  I  think,  is  nearer  to  the  traces  of  the  lecters.   Steevens. 

5  of  Hyrcania.']     So  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads  of 

Arcadia.     Steevens. 

*    1  Jkould  not  for  my  life  but  njoeep  <vjith  him, 

To  fee  ho'vj  inly  forro'w  gripes  his  foul,  ~\     So  the  folio,     Th,* 
quarto  as  follows, 

/  could  not  chocfe  but  <weep  'with  him^  to  fee 

HoiAj  in'ward  anger  gripes  his  he^zrt,     Stesvews. 

C  c  2  C///. 
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Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,   here's  for  my  fathei-'s 

death.  \_Stabbing  him, 

^een,  7  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king. 

[Stabs  him. 
York.  Open  the  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 
My  foul  flies  through  thefe  wounds  to  feek  out  thee. 

{Bies. 

^een.  Off  with  his  head,  and  fet  it  on  York  gates  ; 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.     [EDceunt, 


A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

Near  Mortimer^ s  crofs  in  Wales, 
A  march.     Enter  Edward^  Richard^  and  their  'power, 

Edward. 

I  WONDER  how  our  princely  father  'fcap'd. 
Or  whether  he  be  'fcap'd  away,  or  no,. 
Erom  Clifford's  and  Northuniberland's  purfuit : 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  fhould  have  heard  the  news  ; 
Had  he  been  flain,  we  ihould  have  heard  the  news  -, 
Or  had  he  'fcap'd,  methinks,  we  fliould  have  heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  efcape. — 
*  How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  fo  fad  ? 

7  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king^     Thus  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus, 

And  there' s  to  right  our  gentle-hart ed  kind. 
Of  thefe  kitid  of  variations   there  are  many,  but  it  is  ufelefs  la- 
bour to  enumerate  them  all.     Steevrns. 

*  Hoiv  fares  my  brother  ? — ]     This  fcene  in    the  old  quarto 
begins  thus : 

'*  After  this  dangerous  fight  and  helplefs  war, 
**  How  doth  my  noble  brother  Richaid  fare  ?" 

Steevens. 
Rich. 
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Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  refolv'd 
Where  our  rio-ht  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  faw  him  in  the  battle  range  about  j 
And  watch'd  him,  how  he  Tingled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickefl  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompafs'd  round  with  dogs. 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  reft  ftand  all  aloof,   and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  v/ith  his  enemies  ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 
^  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  fon. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
7  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  fun ! 
How  well  refembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  iove  ? 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes  ?  or  do  I  fee  three  funs  ? 

Rich.  Three  glorious  funs,  each  one  a  perfe6l  fun ; 
Not  feoarated  with  the  rackino-  clouds, 
But  fever'd  in  a  pale  clear-fliining  llcy. 
See,  fee  !  they  join,  embrace,  and  feem  to  kifs. 
As  if  they  vow'd  fome  league  inviolable  : 
Nov/  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  fun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  fome  event. 

Edw.  'Tis  wondrous  ftrange,    the  like  yet  never 
heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field  ♦, 
That  we,  the  fons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

*  Msthinks,  ^ tis  prize  enough  to  he  his  fon.'\  The  old  quarto 
reads /•r/Vf,  which  is  right,  iqy  ambition,  i.e.  We  need  not  aim 
at  any  higher  glory  than  this.     V/arburton. 

I  believe /r/^^  is  the  right  word.  Richard's  fenfe  is,  though 
we  have  milled  the  prize  for  which  we  fought,  we  have  yet  an 
honour  left  that  may  content  us.     Johnson. 

^  And  takes  her  fareivell  r:f  the  glorious  fun  !'\  Aurora  takes 
for  a  time  her  farewell  of  the  fun,  when  Ihe  difml/les  him  to  his 
diurnal  courfc.     Johnson. 

C  c  3  Each 
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Each  one  already  ^  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
Should,  nctwithftanding,  join  our  lights  together. 
And  over-lhine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  Ihming  funs. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters. — By  your  leave 
I  fpeak  it, 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

But  who  art  thou,  whofe  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  flory  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mef.  Ah !  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  flain, 
Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

Edw,  9  Oh,  fpeak  no  more !   ^  for  I  have  heard  too 
much. 

Rich,  Say,  how  he  dy'd,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

Mef.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  ; 
And  ilood  againfl  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Againft  the  Greeks  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himlelf  muil  yield  to  odds  -, 
And  many  flrokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  dovm  and  fell  the  hardefl-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  fubdu'd. 
But  only  flaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelendng  Clifford,  and  the  queen ; 

8  « —  hlazing  hy  our  meeds,']     Illuftrious  apd  fhlning  by 

the  armorial  enfigns  granted  us  as  ;/i^f<^j  of  our  great  exploits. 
Meed  iikewife  is  merit.     It  might  be  plaufibly  read, 

— blaz.ing  by  our  deeds.     Johnson. 

^  O/^,  fpeak  no  morel']  The  generous  tendernefs  of  Edward, 
and  favage  fortitude  of  Richard,  are  well  diuinguifhed  by  their 
different  reception  of  their  father's  death.     Johnson. 

?  for  I  hanje  heard  too  much.]     So   the  folio.     ThiB 

quarto  thus, 

' jTq^  j  (.^y^  ifgar  no  more* 

Rich.   Tell  on  thy  tahy  &c.     St E evens. 

Who 
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Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  defpight ; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face  ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept. 
The  ruthlefs  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheek, 
A  napkin  fteeped  in  the  harmlefs  blood 
Of  fweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  flain : 
And,  after  many  fcorns,  many  foul  taunts. 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  (ct  the  fame  ;  and  there  it  doth  remain 
The  faddeft  fpe6tacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Eclw.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  flaff,  no  Hay!— 
Ch  Clifford,  boifterous  Clifford  !  thou  haft  (lain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry  -, 
And  treacherouily  has  thou  vanquiHi'd  him. 
For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquifn'd  thee. 
Now  my  foul's  palace  is  become  a  prifon  : 
Ah,  would  fhe  break  from  hence,  that  this  my  body 
Might  in  the  ground  be  clofed  up  in  reft ! 
For  never  henceforth  fhall  I  joy  again. 
Never,  oh  never,  fhall  I  fee  more  ]oy. 

Rub.  I  cannot  v/eep  ;  for  ail  my  body's  moiflurc 
Scarce  ferves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden, 
For  felf-fame  wind  that  I  fhould  fpeak  withal, 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  up  all  my  breaft. 
And  burn  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would  quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  lefs  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears  then  for  babes  •,  blows  and  revenge  for  me  ! 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name  -,  I'll  venge  thy  death. 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 
thee ; 
*  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 

*   His  dukedom  and  his  chair  njoith  me  is  leftJ]      So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus, 

His  chair  and  dukedom  that  remains  for  me,     Steevens. 

C  c  4  Shew 
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Shew  thy  defcent  by  gazing  'gainfc  the  fun  : 

For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom,  fay, 

Either  that's  thine,  or  elfe  thou  wert  not  his, 

March,     Enter  V/arwick^  marqiiis  of  Montague^  and 
their  army. 

War,  How  now,  fair  lords  ?  What  fare  ?  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Rich,  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  fhould  recount 
Cur  bakful  nt^:s^  and  at  each  word's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flefh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguilTi  than  the  wounds, 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  (lain. 

Edw.  O  Warwick  !  V/arwick !  That  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  foul's  redemption, 
^  Is  by  the  flern  lord  Chftord  done  to  death. 

War.  Ten  days  ago  I  dro v/n'd  thefe  news  in  tears  : 
And  now,  to  add  more  meafure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  teil  you  things  fince  then  befairn. 
After  the  bloody  fn^.y  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  lateffc  gafp. 
Tidings,  as  fwiftly  as  the  pofts  could  run. 
Were  brought  vnt  of  your  lofs,  and  his  departure. 
I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Mufter'd  my  foldicrs,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 

*  And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 
March'd  towards  St.  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along  : 
For  by  m.y  fcouts  I  was  advertifed 
That  Ihe  was  coming,  with  a  full  intent 

*  Is  hy  ihe  Jier7i  lord  Clifford  dene  to  death.'\  Done  to  death  or 
J:i'.lcd  v/as  a  common  exprellion  long  before  ^^^iikefpeaj-e's  time. 
''jTiius  Chaucer, 

**   And  feide,  that  if  ye  do-ne  us  both  to  dien,^'*      Grat. 
Spenfer  mentions  a  plague  **  which  many  did  to  dye.'^ 

Johnson. 

*  And  '-very  nxj ell,  &c.]  This  line  I  have  reftored  fi'om  the 
pid  (]:2arto,     Steevens. 

2  Tq 
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To  dafh  our  late  decree  in  parliament. 
Touching  king  Henry's  oath  and  your  fucceflion. 
Short  tale  to  make  ;  we  at  St.  Albans  met, 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  fides  fiercely  fought : 
Rut,  whether  'twas  the  coldnefs  of  the  king. 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robb'd  my  foldiers  of  their  heated  fpleen ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  fjcceis, 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour. 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives,  blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge:  but  to  conclu-ie  with  truth. 
Their  weapons,  like  to  lightning,  came  and  went ; 
Our  foldiers',  *  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  an  idle  thrcfher  with  a  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  fcruck  their  friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  juilicc  of  our  caufe, 
With  promife  of  high  pay  and  great  re^vards  : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  figr  ?:, 
And  v/e,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 
So  that  v/e  fled ;  the  king  unto  the  queen ; 
J^ord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myfelf. 
In  hafte,  pofl-hafte,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
For  in  the  miarches  here,  we  heard,  you  were 
Makino;  another  head  to  fio-ht  again. 

Ed-w.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  War- 
v/ick  .^ 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ? 

War.  Some  fix  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  his  power : 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  fent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  dutchefs  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  foldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.  'Twas  odds,  belikfe,  when  valiant  Warwick 
fled; 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praifes  in  purfuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  fcandal  of  retire. 


*  — — lih  the  mght-o^ivPs  I a%y  flight. '\     This  image  is  not 

very  congruous  to  the  fubjed,  nor  was  it  neceilary  to  the  com- 
jparifon,  which  is  happily  enough  completed  by  the  threfher. 

Johnson. 

War, 
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War,  Nor  now  my  fcandal,  Richard,  doll  thou 
hear  : 
For  thou  Tnalt  know,  this  (Irong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  fcepter  from  his  fift. 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildnefs,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick  j  blame  mc. 
not; 
'Tis  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  fpeak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  fleel. 
And  v/rap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numb'ring  our  Ave  Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Or  ihall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengefid  arms  ? 
If  for  the  iaft,  fay.  Ay ;  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  feek  you 
out; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  infuking  queen. 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  miOre  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  3  the  eafy-melting  king,  like  wax. 
He  fware  confent  to  your  fuccefTion, 
His  oath  inrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  fruflrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  befide 
May  make  againft  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thoufand  flrong : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myfelf. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongft  the  loving  Welfhmen  canft  procure. 


'  the  eafy-melting  kingy  like  ifjax.^     So  again  in  thii 

play,  of  the  lady  Gray, 

**  As  red  as  fire,  nay,  then  her  wax  muft  melt." 

Johnson. 

WiU 
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Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thoufand. 
Why,  Via!  to  London  will  we  march  amain. 
And  once  again  bellride  our  foaming  fleeds. 
And  once  again  cry.  Charge  upon  the  foe  I 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 
fpeak : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  fee  a  fun-fhine  day. 
That  cries.  Retire- when  Warwick  bid  him  ftay. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  fhoulder  will  I  lean  ; 
And  when  thou  fail'ft  (as  God  forbid  the  hour!) 
Muil  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend  I 

JVar,  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York  j 
The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  king  ; 
For  king  of  England  fhalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pafs  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  offence  make  forfeit  of  his  head* 
King  Edwa|*d,  valiant  Richard,  Montague, 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown. 
But  found  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  tafk. 

Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as 
fleel. 
As  thou  haft  fhewn  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, 
I  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.  Then  ftrike  up,  drums ;  God  and  St,  George 
for  us ! 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Mef.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  fends  you  word  by  me. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puilTant  hoft ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  fpeedy  counfel. 

War.  4-  Why  then  it  forts ,    brave  warriors,  let's 
away.  [^Exeunt  omnes, 

*  W^y  then  it  forts  i ]     Why  then  things  are  as  they  fliould 

be.     Johnson, 

pntir 
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SCENE      II. 

Changes  to  Tork. 

Enter  king  Henry ^  the  Queen^  Clifford^  Northumherlandy 
and  the  prince  of  Wales ^  with  drums  and  trumpets, 

^een.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of 
York. 
Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  fought  to  be  encompafs'd  with  your  crown. 
Doth  not  the  objedl  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

K,  Henry,  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck.—- 
To  fee  this  fight,  it  irks  m.y  very  foul. 
— Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  'tis  not  my  fault, 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow- . 

Clif,  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  mull  be  laid  afide. 
To  whom  do  lions  cail  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  bead  that  would  ufurp  their  den. 
Whofe  hand  is  that  the  foreft  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  fpoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'fcapes  the  lurking  ferpent's  mortal  fling  ? 
Not  he  that  fets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  fmallcfl  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on  ; 
And  doves  will  peck,  5  in  fafeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown  ; 
Thou  fm.iiing,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows. 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  fon  a  king. 
And  raife  his  ifiue,  like  a  loving  fire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bleil  with  a  goodly  fon, 
Didfl  yield  confent  to  difinherit  him, 
Which  argued  thee  a  moil  ^  unloving  father. 

5  in  fafeguard ]     Thus    the    folio.     The  quarto 

reads  inrefcue.     Steevens. 

*  -— unlo'ving  father.']  The  quarto  reads  unnaiural  fa- 
ther,    Steevens, 

Unrea- 
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Unreafonable  creatures  feed  their  young : 

And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 

Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 

Who  hath  not  feen  them  (even  with  thofe  wings. 

Which  fometimes  they  have  us'd  in  fearful  flight) 

Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  neft. 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 

For  fhame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 

Were  it  not  pity,  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lofe  his  birth-right  by  his  father's  fault  -, 

And  long  hereafter  fay  unto  his  child, 

What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandfire  goty 

My  carelefs  father  fondly  gave  away? 

Ah,  what  a  fliame  was  this !  look  on  the  boy^ 

And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promifeth 

Succeisful  fortune.  Heel  thy  melting  heart 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Henry.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  m.e,  didil  thou  never  hear. 
That  things  ill- got  had  ever  bad  fuccefs  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  fon, 
5  Whofe  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I'll  leave  my  fon  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would  my  father  had  left  m.e  no  more  \ 
For  all  the  reft  is  held  at  fuch  a  r::te. 
As  brings  a  thoufand-foid  more  care  to  keep, 
^  Than  in  poffefTion  any  jot  of  pleafjre. 
Ah,  coufm  York !  'would  thy  beft  friends  did  know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here  ! 

^een.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  f^jirits  -,  our  foes 
are  nigh  ♦, 
And  this  foft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 

5   Who/e  father,  &c.]     Alluding  to  a  common  proverb. 

JOHI>fS0N'. 

^  fhan  inpoffejpon  any  jot  cf  pisafzire.}     Thus  the  folio.     The 
quarto  thus, 

Than  may  ths  prefmt  prcft  countervaiU.     S  t  e  e  v  2:  x\  s . 

You 
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You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  fon, 
Unfheath  your  fword,  and  dub  him  prefently.-*- 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Henry,  Edward  Plantagenet,  arife  a  knight  \ 
Arid  learn  this  lefTon,  draw  thy  fword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
rU  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  ufe  it  to  the  death. 

Clif,  Why,  that  is  fpoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Mef.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readinefs  : 
For,  with  a  band  of  ^  thirty  thoufand  men 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him. 
7Darraign  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif,  1  would,  your  highnefs  would  depart  the  field ; 
The  queen  hath  bed  fuccefs  when  you  are  abfent. 

^een.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 
fortune. 

K.  Henry.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore 
Fll  flay. 

North.  Be  it  with  refolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  thefe  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  thofe  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unfheath  your  fword,  good  father ;  cry,  St.  George! 

March.     Enter  Edward^  Warwick,  Richard^  Clarence, 
Norfolk^  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry  !  wilt  thou  kneel  for 

grace, 


* tbirtj  thcnfarJ — ]     The  quarto  reads /)9y  thoufand, 

Steevens. 

7  Darraign — ]  That  is,  Range  your  hofl,  put  your  hoft  in 
order.     J  o  k  n  s  o  k  . 

Chaucer  and  Skelton  both  ufe  the  word.  The  quarto  read* 
Prepare  your  battliSy  &c.     Steevens. 

And 
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And  fet  thy  diadem  upon  my  head, 

Or  *bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

^een.  Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  infulting  boy  \ 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  fovereign  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 

Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  fhculd  bow  his  knee  5 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  confent : 
^  Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke  ;  for,  as  I  hear. 
You — that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown- 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  ad:  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  fon  in. 

Clif.  And  reafon  too ; 
Who  fhould  fucceed  the  father  but  the  fon  ? 

Rich,  Are  you  there,    butcher  ?  —  O,    I  cannot 
fpeak ! 

Clif.  Ay,  Crook-back ;  here  I  ftand  to  anfwer  thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudeft  of  thy  fort. 

Rich,  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was 
it  not  ? 

Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  fatisfy'd. 

Rich.  For  God's  fake,  lords,  give  fignal  to  the 
fight. 

War.  What  fay'il  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 
crown  ? 

^een.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Vv'arwick, 
dare  you  fpeak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  St.  Albans  laft. 
Your  legs  did  better  fervice  than  your  hands. 

IVar.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis  thine. 

Clif.  You  faid  fo  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

War.  'Tv/as  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me 
thence. 

North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durfl  make 
you  flay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently. 

^  Since  tvhsn,  &c.]     The  quarto  gives  the  remainder  of  this 
fpeech  to  Clarence,  and  reads, 

1q  blot  our  brother  outf  SiC.     St e evens, 

-^Break 
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Break  off  the  parley,  for  fcarce  I  can  refrain 

The  execution  of  my  big-fwoln  heart 

Upon  that  Clifford  there,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Ciif,  I  flew  thy  father ;  call'lt  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dailard  and  a  treacherous  coward. 
As  thou  didft  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But,  ere  fun-let,  I'll  make  thee  curfe  the  deed. 

K.  Henry.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,   and 
hear  me  fpeak. 

Slueen.  Defy  them  then,  or  elfe  hold  clofe  thy  lips. 

K.  Henry.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue  ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  priviieg'd  to  fpeak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this  meeting 
here, 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words ;  therefore  be  flill. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unfheath  thy  fword : 
By  him  that  m.ade  us  all,  ^  I  am  refolv'd 
lliat  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  Say,  Plenty,  Ihall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thoufand  men  have  broke  their  fails  to-day, 
I'hat  ne'er  fhall  dine,  unlefs  thou  yield  the  crown. 

V/ar.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head  ! 
For  York  in  juilice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  fays  is 
right, 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  Hands  j 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  haft  thy  mother's  tongue. 

^leen.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  fire  nor  dam  ^ 
But  like  a  foul  ^  mif  fhapen  ftigmatic, 

^  '  I  am  rcfol^udl     It  is  my  firm  perfuaficn  ;  I  am  no 

longer  in  doubt.     Johnson. 

8  mif-Jhapen/iigmatic,']      "   K  ftigmaticy''  fays   J.  Bullo- 

kar  in  his  £/7§-////f7  Expojitor,  1616,  *'  is  a  notorious  lewd  fel- 
**  low,  which  hath  been  burnt  with  a  hot  iron,  or  beareth  other 
**  marks  about  him  as  a  token  of  his  punifhment." 

1  he  word  is  likewife  ufed  in  The  Second  Part  cf  the  Donjjnfali 
of  Robert  Earl  cf  Huniingtony    1 60 1 , 

<*  that  prodigious,  hXoo^y  fig?natic." 

Steevens. 

Mark'd 
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Mark'd  by  the  deftinies  to  be  avoided. 

As  venom'd  toads,  or  ^  lizards'  dreadful  ftings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples  hid  with  Engliih  gilt, 
Whofe  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel  fhould  be  call'd  the  fea) 
Sham'fl  thou  not,  knowing  v/hence  thou  art  extraught, 
9  To  let  thy  tongue  deteci:  thy  bafe-born  heart  ? 

Edw,  ^A  wifp  of  ftraw  were  worth  a  thoufand  crowns, 
*  To  make  this  fliamelefs  callat  know  herfelf. 

— Helen 

«  — — liz^ards'  dreadful  fiings,'\  Thus  the  folio.  Ths 
quarto  has  this  odd  variaticn, 

or  lizards^  fainting  looks. 

The  lizard  has  no  fting ;  nor  do  I  know  that  the  power  to  ren- 
der its  beholders  faint,  was  ever  imputed  to  it.  The  ancient 
writers  indeed  fuppofed  it  to  be  cold  in  the  third  degree. 

Steevens. 
5»  To  let  thy  tongue  deteSl — ]      To  fhew  thy  meannefs  of  birth 
by  the  indecency  of  language  with  which  thou  raileft  at  my  de- 
formity.     JOHNSOK. 

To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  lafe-born  heart?]  So  the  folio. 
The  quarto, 

To  parly  thus  nvith  England ^s  la^vcfiil  heirs,      S T  E  E  V E  K  S . 
'   A  "wi/p  ofjiranx) — ]     I  luppofe  for  an  inllrument  of  correc- 
tion that  might  difgrace  but  not  hurt  her.     Johxsox. 

I  believe  that  a  w//^  lignified  fome  inftrument  ofcorreftion 
ufed  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare.  The  following  inftance  feems 
to  favour  the  fuppofition.  See  A  Woman  ne^ver  'vexed,  a  co- 
medy, by  Rowley,    1632, 

"  Nay,  worfe; — I'll  ftain  thy  ruff;  nay,  worfe  than  that, 

"  I'll  do  thus {Holds  up  a  -•wifp.''''      St e evens. 

*  To  make  this fi^anielefs  callat  kno'vj  her/elf.]  Shakefpeare  ufes 
the  word  callat  likewife  in  The  Winter^ sT ale,  adt  ii.   fc.  3. 

Leonatus  of  Paulina.      **   A  callat 

"  Of  boundlefs  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat 
**  Her  hufband,  and  now  beats  me." 
Callat,  a  lewd  woman,  a  drab,  perhaps  fo  called   from  the 
French  calote,  which  was  a  fort  of  head-drefs  worn  by  country 
girls.      See  GlcJJ'ary  to  Urry'^s  Chaucer. 

**  A  cold  old  knave  cuckolde  himfelf  winyng, 
**  AvA  o^  calot  of  lewd  demer.yno^." 

Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Remedy  ofLo've,  p.  30S. 
So  Skelton,  in  his  Elinour  Ru?nming,  works,  p.  133. 
*'  Then  Elinour  faid,   ye  calleltcst 
"  I  fliall  break  your  palettes," 
Vol.  VI.  Dd  And 
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— Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou. 

Although  thy  hiifband  may  be  Menelaus  -, 

And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 

By  that  falfe  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

His  father  revelFd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  dauphin  ftoop  5 

And  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  ftate. 

Fie  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day. 

But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 

And  grac'd  thy  poor  fire  with  his  bridal  day ; 

Even  then  that  fun-fnine  brew'd  a  fhower  for  him. 

That  waili'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 

And  heap'd  fedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

For  v/hat  *  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride? 

Hadil  thou  been  mxcsk,  our  title  ftill  had  flept ; 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 

Had  flipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

Cla.  But  when  3  we  faw  our  fun-fhine  made  thy 


fprin 


And  again,  p.  136. 

*'  She  was  a  cumlye  callct.^^ 
Garnrnar.  "  Vengeance  on  thofe  callets,  whofe  conference   ij 
"   lb  large."     Gammar  Gurions  Needis^   acliii.  fc.5.    Old Plays^ 
publifhed  1744,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

"  A  cart  for  a  cailct.''     Id.  ib. 

*'  Why  the  callet  you  told  me  of  here, 

*'  I  have  tane  difguis'd." 

Bc7i  Jon/en's  FcIponCy  aft.  iv.   fc.  3. 
Da.  Gray. 

*  1  hath  broadj  d  this  tumult, ]     The  quarto  reads, 

**  hath  ^KO't'V  this,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  -ive  fa'iv  our  fun-jhlne  made  thy  fpringy 

Ar,d  that  thy  fummer  bred  us  no  increa/ey']  When  we  faw 
that  by  frivouring  thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that 
we  received  no  advantage  from  thy  fortune  flourilhing  by  our 
favour,  we  then  refolved  to  deilroy  thee,  and  determine  to  try 
feme  other  means,  though  our  hri^  efforts  have  failed. 

Johnson, 
The  quarto  reads, 

*'  But  when  v/e  faw  ourfiiir.mer  brought  thee  gain, 
*'  And  that  the  harvell  brought  Uj  no  increafe.'* 

Steevens. 

2  And 
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And  that  thy  fummer  bred  us  no  increafe, 

We  fet  the  axe  to  thy  ufurping  root  -, 

And  though  the  edge  hath  fomething  hit  ourfelves. 

Yet,  know  thou,  fmce  we  have  begun  to  ftrike. 

We'll  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  dov/n. 

Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  blocds. 

Edw.  And,  in  this  relbluticn  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'il  the  gentle  king  to  fpeak. 
— Sound  trumpets  !  let  our  bloody  colours  v/ave  1 
And  either  viftory,  or  elfe  a  grave. 

S^ueen.  Stay,  Edward 

Edw,  No,  wrangling  woman,  we'll  no  longer  flay. 
Thy  words  will  coft  ten  thoufand  lives  to-day. 

\Exeunt  omnes. 

SCENE      III. 

Changes  to  afield  of  battle  at  Ferrybridge  in  Torkjhire, 

Alarm.     Exciirjions,     Enter  Warwick, 

War.  +  Fore-fpent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe ; 
For  ftrokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid. 
Have  robb'd  my  ftrong-knit  fmews  of  their  ilrength. 
And,  fpight  of  fpight,  needs  mufl  I  reft  a  while. 

Enter  Edward  running, 

Edw.  -5  Smile,  gentle   heaven !  or  ftrike,  ungentle 
death ! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  fun  is  clouded. 

*  Fore-fpent  njnth   tcil, ]     Thus  the   folio.     The   quarto 

reads  "  Sore  fpent,''  ^c.     Steevens. 

5   Smile,  gentle  hea^ven!  &c.]       Thus   the  folio.      Inftead  of 
thefe  two  lines,  the  quarto  gives  the  following  fpeech  : 

**  Smile,  g«"ntle  heavens,  or  flrike,  ungentle  death, 
"  That  we  may  die  unlefs  we  gain  the  day  1 
*'  What  fatal  liar  malignant  frowns  from  heaven 
**  Upon  the  harmlefs  line  of  York's  true  houfe?" 

STE£VE^-S. 

D  d  2  War, 
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War.  How  now,  my  lord !  what  hap  ?  what  hope 
of  good  ? 

Enter  Clarence, 

Cla.  3  Our  hap  is  lofs,  our  hope  but  fad  defpair ; 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us. 
What  counfel  give  you  ?  whither  fhall  we  fly  ? 

Edw.  Bootlefs  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings ; 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  fliun  purfuit. 

Enter  Richard, 

Rich.    Ah,  Warwick,   why  hafl:  thou  withdrawn 
thyfelf? 
+  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirfl:y  earth  hath  drunk, 

Broach'd 

3  Our  hap  is  lofs,  &c.]     Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  thus, 
**  Ccme,  brother,  come,   let's  to  the  field  again, 
**  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day: 
**  Then  let  us  back  to  cheer  our  fainting  troops, 
"  Led  they  retire  now  we  have  left  the  field. 

**  War.  How  now,  my  lords!  what  hap?  what  hope  of 
**  good?"  Steevens. 
♦  Thy  brother  s  blood  the  thirfiy  earth  hath  drunk,'\  This  paf- 
{z.g<^,  from  the  variation  of  the  copies,  gave  me  no  little  per- 
plexity. The  old  quarto  applies  this  defcription  to  the  death 
cf  Salill3ury,  Warwick's  father.  But  this  was  a  notorious  de- 
viation from  the  truth  of  hiilory.  For  the  earl  of  Salifbury  in 
the  battle  at  Wakefield,  wherein  Richard  duke  of  York  loll  his 
life,  was  taken  prifoner,  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  and  his  head, 
together  v/ith  the  duke  of  York's,  fixed  over  York  gates.  Then 
the  only  brother  of  Warwick,  introduced  in  this  play,  is  the 
niarquefs  of  Montacute  (or  Montague,  as  he  is  called  by  our 
author)  :  but  he  does  not  die  till  ten  years  after,  in  the  battle 
at  Barnet;  where  Warwick  likewife  was  killed.  The  truth  is, 
the  brother  here  mentioned  is  no  perfon  in  the  drama,  and  his 
dt^ath  is  only  an  incidental  piece  of  hillory.  Confulting  the 
chronicles,  upon  this  adlion  at  Ferrybridge,  I  find  him  to  have 
been  a  natural  fon  of  Saliibury  (in  that  refpeft  a  brother  to 
Warwick)  and  efteemed  a  valiant  young  gentleman. 

Theobald. 
^hj  brtther^s  blood,  &c.]    Inilead  of  this  Ipeech,   which  is 

printed. 
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Broach'd  with  the  ftcely  point  of  Clifrord's  lance. 
And  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cry'd, 
(Like  to  a  difnial  clangor  heard  from  far) 
Warwick^  revenge  I  Brother^  revenge  my  death] 
So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  fteed's. 
That  ilain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  fmoaking  blood. 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghoil. 

War.    Then  let   the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood  : 
I'll  kill  my  horfe,  becaufe  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  (land  we  like  foft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  loiTes,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  \ 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Wereplay'd  in  jeft  by  counterfeited  a6lors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
ril  never  paufe  again,  never  ftand  Hill, 
Till  either  death  hath  clcs'd  thefe  eyes  of  mine. 
Or  fortune  give  me  meafure  of  revenge! 

Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine  j 
^  And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  foul  with  thine. 
And,  ere  my  knee  rife  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  fetter  up,  and  plucker  dov/n,  of  kings ! 

printed,  like  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  play,  from  the  folio, 

the  quarto  gives  the  following  : 

"  Thy  noble  father  in  the  thickeft  throngs 

«*  Cry'd  ftill  for  Warwick,  his  thrice  valiant  fon, 

**  Until  with  thoufand  fwords  he  was  befet, 

"*  And  many  wounds  made  in  his  aged  breaft. 

**  And,  as  he  tottering  fat  upon  his  fteed, 

**  He  waft  his  hand  to  me,   and  cried  aloud, 

**  Richard,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  fon, 

**  And  ftill  he  cried,   Warwick,  revenge  my  death! 

**   And  with  thefe  words  he  tumbjed  off  his  horfe  ; 

"  And  fo  the  noble  Saliibury  gave  up  the  ghoft." 

St  E  EVENS. 

"*  And  in  this  <vo'w  do  chain  my  foul  nvith  thifte.']     Thus  the 
folio.     The  quarto  as  follows, 

**  And  in  that  vow  non^v  join  my  foul  to  thec.^* 

Steevens. 

D  d  3  Befeeching 
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Befeeching  thee,  if  with  thy  v/ill  it  ftands 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  muft  be  prey. 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope. 

And  give  fweet  paffage  to  my  finful  foul ! 

Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where-e'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

Rich,   Brother,    give  me  thy   hand ;    and,  gentle 
Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  !■■ 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe. 
That  winter  fhould  cut  off  our  fpring-time  fo. 

IVar.  Away,  away !  Once  more,  fweet  lords,  farc^ 
well. 

Cla.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops. 
And  give  them  leave  to  fiy  that  will  not  flay ; 
And  call  them  pillars  that  will  ftand  to  us ; 
And,  if  we  thrive,  promife  them  fuch  rewards 
As  viclors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breads  j 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  vidlory. 
»=-Fore-flow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

\_Exeunt, 

SCENE        iV. 

Another  'part  of  the  field, 

Excurftons,     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

Rich.  4  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  fingled  thee  alone  i 
Suppofe  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 
V/ert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 

^  No-to,   Clifford,  I  hanje  Jingled  thee  alone,  &c.]     Thus  the 
folio.     The  quarto  thus, 

<'  Now,  CliiTord,  for  York  and  young  Rutland's  death, 
'^  This  thirfty  fword,  that  longs  to  drink  thy  blood, 
^'  Shall  lop  thy  limbs,  and  llice  thy  curfed  heart, 
?^  For  to  revenge  the  murders  thou  hal>  made." 

Steevens. 
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Clif,  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone  : 
This  is  the  hand  that  ftabb'd  thy  father  York  -, 
And  this  the  hand  that  flew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  thefe  hands  that  flew  thy  fire  and  bro- 
ther. 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyfeif ; 
And  fo  have  at  thee. 

[^hey  fight.     JVarzvick  enters^  Clifford  faes, 

Rkh.  Nay,  Warwick,  fmgie  out  fom.e  other  chace. 
Far  I  myfelf  wilt  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.       [ExetmL 

S     C     E    N    E        V. 

Another  part  of  the  field. 

Alarm,     Enter  king  Henry  alone, 

!L  Henry.  '  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 
war, 
%Vhen  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 
What  time  the  fhepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails. 
Can  neither  call  it  perfedt  day,  nor  night. 
Now  fways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  fea, 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 

'   TI;Is  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning^ s  ^ar,   ^'c]     Inftead  of 
tliis  interefting  fpeech,  the  quarto  exhibits  only  the  following: 
**  Oh  gracious  God  of  heaven,  look  down  on  us, 
**  And  fet  fome  ends  to  thefe  incefTant  griefs! 
*'  How  like  a  malHefs  ihip  upon  the  feas, 
**  This  woeful  battle  doth  continue  flill, 
**  Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  fide  driven, 
''  And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  day  v/ill  fall, 
**  Oh,  would  my  death  might  Itay  thefe  civil  j?.rs ! 
**  Would  I  had  never  reign'd,  nor  ne'er  been  king! 
"  Margaret  and  CiifFord  chide  me  from  the  field, 
**  Swearing  they  had  bell  fuccefs  when  I  was  thence, 
''  Would  God  that  I  were  dead,  fo  all  were  well, 
**  Or  would  my  crov/n  fuffice,  I  were  content 
*■'•  To  yield  it  them,  and  live  a  private  lifel" 

SXEETEr^S. 

D  d  4  Now 
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Now  fv/ays  it  that  way,  like  the  felf-fame  fea 

Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind. 

Sometime,  the  flood  prevails ;   and  then,  the  wind  j 

Now,  one  the  better  ,  then,  another  bsft  ; 

Both  tugging  to  be  vidors,  breaft  to  breaft, 

Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered  : 

So  is  the  equal  poife  of  this  fell  war. 

Here  on  this  mole-hill  will  I  fir  me  down. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  ! 

For  Margaret  my  queen  and  Clifford  too 

Have  chid  me  from  the  battle  •,  fvv^earing  both. 

They  profper  bell  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  fo  : 

For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

O  God  !   5  metiiinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  fwain  ; 

To  fit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

I'hereby  to  fee  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

Hov/  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

How  many  days  will  finifn  up  the  year, 

How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  time  i 

So  many  hours  muil  I  tend  my  flock  •, 

So  many  hours  muft  I  take  my  reft  j 

So  many  hours  mufl  I  contempLtte  •, 

So  many  hours  muil  I  fport  myfelf ; 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young  ^ 

So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 

^  So  many  months  ere  I  fhall  fneer  the  fleece  : 


5  — — ' —  methinks  ii  nvere  a  happy  I/fe,]  This  fpeech  is 
niournful  and  foft,  exquifitely  fuited  to  the  charader  of  the 
king,  and  makes  a  pleafing  interchange,  by  affording,  amidft 
the  tumult  and  horror  of  the  battle,  an  unexpedlefl  glimpfe  of 
rural  innocence  and  palloral  tranquillity.     Johnson. 

^  So  Tna7iy  mcnths ]   The  old  copy  reads yS  ;<^^7/2>'^v^rj  ;  and 

in  the  next  line,  ^a:eeks  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Ro\ve»  St e evens. 

Sq 
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So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years^ 

Paft  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 

Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

Ah !  what  a  hfe  v/ere  this !  how  fweet '   how  lovely ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bufn  afweeterlliade 

To  fhepherds  looking  on  their  filly  Iheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich-embroider'd  canopy 

.To  kings,  that  fear  their  fubjeds'  treachery  ? 

O,  yes,  it  doth  \  a  thoufand-fold  it  doth. 

And,  to  conclude,  the  fhepherd's  hom_ely  curds. 

His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle^ 

His  wonted  deep  under  a  frtili  tree's  fhade. 

All  which  fecure  andfv/ectly  he  enjoys, 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 

His  viands  fparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 

When  care,  miftruft,  and  trcafon  waits  on  him. 

Alarm,     Enter  a  Son  that  had  killed  his  Father  7. 

Son,  111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  no-body.— 
This  m.an,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  ilew  in  fight. 
May  be  po iTeiTed  of  fome  fi:ore  of  crowns  ; 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now. 
May  yet,  ere  night,  yield  both  myfelf  and  them 
To  fome  man  elfe,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me. 
-r-V\^ho's  this  ?  Oh  God !  it  is  m.y  father's  face. 
Whom  m  this  conflict  I  unv/ares  have  kill'd. 
Oh  heavy  tirries,  begetting  fuch  events ! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  prefs'd  forrh ; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man. 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  prefs'd  by  his  mailer ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands,  of  life  bereaved  him. 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  v/hat  I  did  !— 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  !— 

^  Thefe  two  horrible  incidents  are  feleded  to  fliew  tlie  innu- 
pierable  calamities  of  civil  war.     Johnson. 

Mv 
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My  tears  fliall  v/ipe  away  thefe  bloody  marks  ; 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  fiow'd  their  fill. 
K.  Henry.  O  piteous  fpeclacle!  O  bloody  times! 
Whilfl:  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens. 
Poor  harmlefs  lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear  j 
^  And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grie£. 

Enter  a  Father  bearing  his  Son. 

Fath.  Thou,  that  fo  lloutly  haft  refifted  me. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  haft  any  gold  •, 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.-— 
But  let  me  fee — Is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  fon!— • 
Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee. 
Throw  up  thine  eyes  ♦,  fee,  fee,  what  fhowers  arife. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempeft  of  my  heart 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart. -r* 
O  pity,  God,  this  miferable  age  ! — 
9  What  ftratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! — 
*  O  boy !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  foon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

J^.  Henry, 

®    jinJ  let  our  hearts  n7td  eyes,  like  ci'vil  ivar. 

Be  hli/id  nvtth  tears,  and  break  oerchargd  Hvith  grief. ~\  The 
meaning  is  here  inaccurately  expreiTed.  The  king  intends  to 
fay  that  the  ftate  of  their  hearts  and  eyes  Ihall  be  like  that  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  ci'vil  ^var,  all  Ihall  be  deftroyed  by  power  formed 
within  themfelves,     Johnson. 

5  What  Jlratagems, — ]  Stratagem  feems  to  ftand  here  only 
for  an  event  of  war,  or  may  intend  fnares  and  furprizes. 

Johnson. 

'  O  hoy!  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  foon,"]  Becaufe  had  he 
been  born  later  he  would  not  now  have  been  of  years  to  engage 
in  this  quarrel. 

And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  teo  late.']  i.  e.  He  fliould  have 
done  it  by  not  bringing  tliee  into  being,  to  make  both  father 
and  fon  thus  miferable.     This  is  the  fenfe,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  the 

two 
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K,  Henry.  Woe  above  woe !  grief,  more  than  com- 
mon grief! 
O,  that  my  death  would  flay  thefe  ruthful  deeds ! 

O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity! 

The  red  rofe  and  the  white,  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  ftriving  houfes. 
The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  refembles ; 
The  other,  his  pale  cheek,  methinks,  prefenteth. 
5  Wither  one  rofe,  and  let  the  other  flourifh  ! 
If  you  contend,  a  thoufand  lives  muft  wither. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death. 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  fatisfy'd  ? 

Fatb.  How  will  m.y  wife,  for  (laughter  of  my  fon. 
Shed  feas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  fatisfy'd  ? 

K.  Henry.   '  How  will  the  country,  for  thefe  woeful 
chances, 
Mif-think  the  king,  and  not  be  fatisfy'd  ? 

Son.  Was  ever  fon  fo  ru'd  a  father's  death  ? 

Faib.  Was  ever  father  fo  bemoan'd  his  fon  ? 

K.  Henry.  Was  ever  king  fo  griev'd  for  fubjeds* 
woe  ? 
Much  is  your  forrow ;  mine,  ten  times  fo  much. 

two  lines ;  however,  an  Indifferent  fenfe  was  better  than  none, 
as  it  is  brought  to  by  the  Oxford  Editor,  by  reading  the  lines 
thus : 

O  boy!  thy  father  ganje  thee  life  too  late^ 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  foon.      Warburton, 
I  rather  think  the  meaning  of  the  line,  And  hath  bereft  thee 
of  thy  life  too  foon,  to  be  this :  Thy  father  expofed  thee  to  dan- 
ger hy  giving  thee  life  too  foon,  and  hath  bereft  thee  of  life  by  liv- 
ing himfelf  too  long.     Johnson. 

The  Oxford  Editor  might  have  juftified  the  change  he  made, 
from  the  authority  of  the  quarto.     Steevens. 

^   Wither  one  rofe,  and  let  the  ether  fourijh!  See.']     Thus  the 
^Jio.     The  quarto  thus, 

*'  For  if  youftrive,  a  thoufand  lives  muft  perifh.** 

Steevbns. 
'  Honx)  'will  the  country ,  &c.]     So   the  folio.     The  quarto 
thu3, 

*■*■  How  will  the  country  now  mifdeem  their  king! 
?*  Oh,  woul.d  my  d^ath  their  minds  could  fatisfy  !'* 

Steevens, 
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Son.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill. 

[Exit, 

Fath.   Thefe  arms  of  mine  fhall  be  thy  winding- 
flieet ; 
My  heart,  fweet  boy,  fliall  be  thy  fepulchre ; 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  iliall  go. 
My  fighing  heart  fhall  be  thy  funeral  bell, 
^  And  fo  obfequious  will  thy  father  be, 
(Sad  for  the  lofs  of  thee,  having  no  more) 
3  As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  fons. 
I'll  bear  thee  hence  j  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murder'd^  v/here  I  Ihould  not  kill.     [&//. 

K,  Henry,  Sad-hearted  men,  much  over- gone  with 
care. 
Here  fits  a  king  m.ore  v/oeful  than  you  are. 

Alarms.     E^curfions,     Enter  the  ^een^  prince  of 
V/aJes^  and  Exeter, 

Prince,  Fly,  fatlier,  fly!  for  all  your  friends  arc 
fled. 
And  Warwick  rag-es  like  a  chafed  bull : 
Av/ay  1  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  purfuit. 

Queen,  Mount  you,  my  lord,  towards  Berwick  poll 
amain  : 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  fight. 
With  fiery  eyes,  fparkling  for  very  wrath, 
And  bloody  fleel  grafp'd  in  their  ireful  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs  •,  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them : 

*  And  fo  ohfeqiiions  nijill  thy  father  he,]  Obfequious  is  here 
careful  of  cbfequies,  or  of  funeral  rites.     Johnson. 

In  the  fame  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  Hamlet, 

"  to  do  okfequious  forrow."     Steevens. 

^  Js  Priam  ^vcas  for  all — ]  I  having  but  one  fon,  will  grieve 
as  much  for  that  one,  as  Priam,  who  had  many,  could  grieve 
for  many.     Johnson. 

^Nay, 
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—Nay,  flay  not  to  expoftulate,  make  fpeed  ; 
Or  elfe  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

K.  Henry,    Nay,  take  me  with  tliee,    good  fweet 
Exeter  -, 
Not  that  I  fear  to  ilay,  but  iove  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward,  away  ! 

[Exeunf, 

SCENE      VI. 

yf  loud  alarm.     Enter  Clifford  wounded, 

Clif.  Here  burns  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies. 
Which,  while  it  lafted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
O  Lancailer !  I  fear  thine  overthrow. 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  foul. 
My  love  and  fear  glew'd  many  friends  to  thee;  [Falling. 
And,  now  I  fall,  4  thy  tough  commixtures  melt. 
Impairing  H^enry,  ftrength'ning  mif-proud  York, 
The  common  people  fwarm  like  fummer  flies  : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  fun  ? 
And  who  fliines  now,  but  Henry's  enemy  ? 
O  Phoebus !  hadit  thou  never  given  confent 
That  Phaeton  fhould  check  thy  fiery  flieeds. 
Thy  burning  car  had  never  fcorch'd  the  earth : 
And  Henry,  hadft  thou  fway'd  as  kings  fhould  do, 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  houfe  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  fprung  like  fummer  flies. 
I,  and  ten  thoufand  in  this  lucklefs  realm, 
Had  left  no  m.ourning  widows  for  our  deaths. 
And  thou  this  day  hadil  kept  thy  throne  in  peace. 
For  v>^hat  doth  cherifh  weeds,  but  gentle  air  ? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but  too  m.uch  lenity  ? 

4-  tjyy  tough  commixtures ]    Perhaps  better,  the  tough 

commixtures .     Johnson. 

The  (luarto  reads  "  that  tough  commixture  melts.''' 

Sthevens. 

Beodefs 
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Bootlefs  are  plaints,  and  curelefs  are  my  wounds ; 
5  No  way  to  fly,  nor  ilrength  to  hold  out  flight. 
The  foe  is  mercilefs,  and  will  not  pity  ; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deferv'd  no  pity. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effufe  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint. — 
Come  York,  and  Richard,  V/arwick,  and  the  refl: ; 
^  I  ftabb'd  your  fathers'  bofoms ;  fplit  my  breafl:. 

[He  faints. 

Alarm  and  retreat.     Eyiter  Edward^  Warwick^  Richard^ 
Montague^  Clarencey  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  7  Now  breathe  we,  lords  j  good  fortune  bids 
us  paufe, 
And  fmooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks.— 
Some  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen. 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king. 
As  doth  a  fail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gufb, 
Com.mand  an  Argofy  to  ftem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  flew  with  them? 

5  No  tvay  to  fly,  7ior  Jlrength  to  hold  our  flight, "l  This  line  is 
clear  and  proper  as  it  is  now  read  ;  yet  perhaps  an  opporition 
of  images  was  meant,  and  Clifford  faid. 

No  njoay  to  fly,  nor  ftrength  to  hold  out  fight.     Johnson. 
The  quarto  reads  *'  no  ftrength  to  hold  out  flight."  i.  e.  No 
■way  to  fly,  nor  with  frrength  fufficient  left  to  fullain  myfelf  in 
flight,  if  there  were.     Steevens. 

^  I  ft  abb''  d  your  fathers*  bofoms',  fplit  my  hreaft.']  So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  reads, 

"  I  ftabb'd  your  father's,  no^w  come  fplit  my  breaft." 

Steevens. 
7  Nu-jj  breathe  'we,  lords,  &c.]     Inftead  of  this  fpeech,  the 
quarto  ht-it.  the  following, 

**  Thui  far  our  fortunes  keep  an  upward  courfe, 
'^   And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  vi£lory. 
''   Gome  troops  purfue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
''  That  now  towards  Berwick  doth  poft  amain: — 
*'  But  think  you  that  Clifrord  is  fled  away  with  him  ?" 

Steevens. 
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War,  No  'tis  impoflible  he  fhould  efcape : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  fpeak  the  word. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave ; 
And  wherefoe'er  he  is,  he's  furely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans  and  dies, 
^  Edw.  Whofe  foul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave  ? 
Rich,  A  deadly  groan,  7  like  life  and  death's  de- 
parting. 
Edw.  See  who  it  is :  and  nov/  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  ufed. 

Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clifford ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch. 
In  hevving  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth. 
But  fet  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  fpray  did  fweetly  fpring ; 
I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
head, 
Your  father's  head,  v/hich  Clifford  placed  there : 
Inflead  whereof,  let  his  fupply  the  room. 
Meafure  for  meafure  muft  be  anfwered. 

Edw,    Bring  forth  that  fatal  fcreech-owl  to  our 
houfe. 
That  nothing  fung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  : 
Now  death  fhall  Hop  his  difmal  threatning  found. 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  Ihall  fpeak. 

[Attendants  bring  in  the  body. 
War.  I  think  his  underfranding  is  bereft : 
—  Say,    Clifford,   doll  thou  know  who    fpeaks   to 
thee  t — 

^  Edw.  Whofe  foul,  &c.]  I  have  dlilingulfhed  thefe  rpeecLes 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  quarto.  The  folio  gave  all 
to  Richard,  except  the  lall  line  and  half.     St e evens. 

^  like  life  and  death's  departing^]     Sir  Thomas  Hanner 

reads,  like  life  in  death  departing -,  which  Dr.  War  burton  lai 
received.     Johnson. 

The  (juarto  reads  **  like  life  and  death's  departure.^'* 

St  E  EVEN  5. 

Dark 
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Dark  cloudy  death  o'erlliades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  fees  nor  hears  us  what  we  fay. 

Rich.  O,  'would  he  did !  and  fo,  perhaps,  he  doth* 
'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 
Becaufe  he  would  avoid  fuch  bitter  taunts 
As  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Cla.  If  fo  thou  thinli'il,  vex  him  v/ith  ^  eager  words. 

Rich.  Clifford,  afk  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootiefs  penitence. 

War.  Clifford,  devife  excufcs  for  thy  faults. 

Cla.  \Vhile  we  devife  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich.  Thou  didft  love  York,  and  I  am  fon  to  York. 

Edw.  Thou  pitied'ft  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 

Cla.  Where's  Captain  Margaret,  to  fence  thee  now  ? 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford  \  fwear  as  thou  waft 
wont. 

Rich.  What,  not  an  oath!   nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard, 
When  Clifford  cannot  fpare  his  friends  an  oath  : — 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead ;  and,  by  my  foul, 
V7ould  this  right  hand  buy  but  an  hour's  life, 
That  I  in  all  defpight  might  rail  at  him, 
I'd  chop  it  off-,  and  with  the  iffuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whofe  unffanched  thirft 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  fatisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead.  Off  with  the  traitor's  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  ftands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  thence  fhall  AVarw^ck  cut  the  fea  to  France, 
And  afK  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  : 
So  (halt  thou  fmew  both  thefe  lands  together  -, 
And  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  Ihalt  not  dread 
The  fcatter'd  foe  that  hopes  to  rife  again  •, 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  fling  to  hurt, 

8  . — _ —  eag^r  civonis.]     Sour  words  ;  words  of  afperity. 

Johnson. 

Yet 
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Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 

Firft,  will  I  fee  the  coronation  ♦, 

*  And  then  to  Brittany  I'll  crofs  the  fea. 

To  efFedt  this  marriage,  fo  it  pleafe  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  fweet  Warwick,  let  It  be  \ 
For  on  thy  fhoulder  do  I  build  my  feat : 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing 
Wherein  thy  counfel  and  confent  is  v/anting. — 
Pvichard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Glo'fler  •, — 
And  George,  of  Clarence  -,  Warwick,  as  ourfelf 
Sh:.ll  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleafeth  beft. 

Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  oif  Clarence  ^    George,  of 
Glo'fter; 
For  Glo'fter's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War,  Tut,  that's  a  foolifh  obfervation  : 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Glo'iler.     Now  to  London, 
To  fee  thefe  honours  in  pofleffion.  [ExeunL 


ACT    III,      SCENE    I. 

^  wood  in  Lancajhire. 

Enter  Sinklo  and  Humphry y  with  crofs-hows  in  their 
bands, 

S  I  N  K  L  O. 

UNDER  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  Ihroud 
ourfelves. 
For  through  ^  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

*  Jnd  then  to  Brittany  Vll  crofs  the  /ea^]     Thus  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus, 

**  And  afterwards  I'll  crofs  the  feas  to  France.'* 

Steevens. 

*  ; : —  this  laund — -]     Laund  means  almoft  the  fame  as 

laivfi',  a  plain  extended  between  woods.     Steevens. 

Vol.  VI.  E  e  And 
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And  in  this  covert  will  v/e  make  our  {land. 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

Hum.  I'll  ftay  above  the  hill,  fo  both  may  fhoot. 

Sink.  That  cannot  be  •,  ^  the  noife  of  thy  crofs-bow 
Will  fcare  the  herd,  and  fo  my  fhoot  is  loft. 
Here  ftand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  beft  : 
And,  for  the  time  fliall  not  feem  tedious, 
ril  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day 
In  this  felf-place  where  now  we  mean  to  ftand. 

Hum,  Here  comes  a  man,  9  let's  ftay  till  he  be  paft. 

Enter  king  Henry  with  a  prayer-hook. 

K.  Henry.  From  Scotland  am  I  ftol'n,  even  of  pure 
love, 
^  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wiftiful  fight. 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  fcepter  wrung  from  thee, 
*  Thy  balm  wafti'd  off",  wherewith  thou  waft  anointed: 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Csefar  now. 
No  humzble  fuitors  prefs  to  fpeak  for  right  -, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redrefs  to  thee  -, 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  mylelf  ? 

Sink.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  that's  worth  a  keeper's  fee : 
3  This  is  the  quondam  king,  let's  feize  upon  him. 

8  the  noife  cf  thy  crofs-bo^v]     The  poet  appears  not  to 

have  forgot  the  fecrets  of  his  former  profefTion.     Steevens. 

9  let's  ftay  till  he  be  pnj}.]      So  the  folio.     The  quarto 

reads,  "  let's  lillen  him  a  while."     Steevens. 

»    ^0  greet  mine  o^.vn  land  vjith  my  nvifjful  fght.'\     So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  perhaps  better  thus, 

''  And  thus  difguis'd  to  greet  ray  native  land.'* 

St£EVEN9. 

-  7'hy  balm  n.^jaj}^d  c^,— ]     This  is   an  image  very  frequen,t 
in  the  works  of  Shakeipeare.     So  again  in  this  fcene, 

/  n.vas  anointed  king. 
It  is  common  in  thefe  plays  lo  find  the  fame  images,  whether 
jocular  or  ferious,  frequently  recurring.     Johnson. 

3  This  is  the  quondam  king,  &c.]  ""Thus  the  folio.     The 
quarto  thus, 

"  This  is  the  king,  king  Edww4  hath  depos'd." 

•Steevens. 

K.  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  Let  me  embrace  thefe  four  adverfities  ; 
For  wife  men  fay,  it  is  the  wifeft  courfe. 

Hum.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 

Sink.  Forbear  a  while  •,  we'll  hear  a  little  more. 

K.  Henry.  My  queen  and  fon  are  gone  to  France 
for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  o;one,  to  crave  the  French  kino-'s  fifter 
To  wife  for  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen  and  fon !  your  labour  is  but  loll ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  fubtle  orator, 
And  Lewis  a  prince  foon  won  with  moving  words. 
— By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him. 
For  fhe's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  : 
Her  fighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breaft ; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart  ^ 
The  tyger  will  be  mild  while  flie  doth  mourn, 
*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorfe. 
To  hear,  and  fee,  her  plaints,  her  brinilh  tears. 
— Ay,  but  fhe  comes  to  beg ;  Warwick  to  give- 
She,  on  his  left  fide,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  afldng  a  wife  for  Edv/ard. 
She  weeps,  and  fays,  her  Henry  is  depos'd  ; 
He  fmiles,  and  fays,  his  Edward  is  inftall'd  ; 
That  fhe,  poor  v/retch,  for  grief  can  fpeak  no  more ; 
While  Warwick  tells  his  title,  fmooths  the  wrong, 
3  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  ftrength  ; 
And,  in  conclufion,  wins  the  king  from  her. 
With  promife  of  his  filler,  and  what  elfe. 
To  flrengthen  and  fupport  king  Edv/ard's  place. 
—  4  O  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be  ;  and  thou,  -poor  foul. 
Art  then  forfaken,  as  thou  went'fl  forlorn. 

Hum. 

*  And  Nero  nvill — ]     Perhaps  we  might  better  read,  A  Nero 

'will ,        StE  EVENS. 

^  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  jireitgth  \\     In  the  former  adl 
was  the  fame  line, 

Liferring  argument's  '^of  Mighty  force.     Johnson. 

*  O  Margaret,  &c.]     The  piety  of  Henry  fcarce  interefls  us 

E  e  2  more 
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Hum.  Say,  what  art  thou  that  talk'fl  of  kings  and 

queens  ? 
K.  Henry.  More  than  I  feem,  and  '  lefs  than  I  was 
born  to  : 
A  man  at  lead,  ^  for  lefs  I  fhou^ld  not  be  ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,   and  why  not  I  ? 

Hum.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'lt  as  i^  thou  wert  a  king* 
K.  Henry.  Why  fo  I  am,    in  mind  •,  3  and  that's 

enough. 
Hum.  But  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown? 
K.  Henry.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 
head ; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  ftones. 
Nor  to  be  feen  :  my  crown  is  call'd  Content  •, 
A  crown  it  is,  that  feldom  kings  enjoy. 

Hum.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with  con- 
tent. 
Your  crown  Content^  and  you,  mud  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us.     For,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
+  And  we  his  fubje6ls,  fworn  in  all  allegiance. 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

K.  Henry.  But  did  you  never  fwear,  and  break  an 

oath  ? 
Hum,  No,  never  fuch  an  oath  •,  nor  will  we  now. 

more  for  his  misfortunes,  than  his  conflant  folicitudc  for  the 
welfare  of  his  deceitful  queen.     St e evens. 

i   lefs  than  I  ^vas   born  to :']     Thus    the  folio.     The 

quarto  thus,  **  for  lefs  I  fhould  not  be."     Ste evens. 

i  for  lefs  I Jhoiild  not  be',']     Such  is  the  reading  of  the 

folio.     The  quarto  thus,  "  and  more  I  cannot  be." 

Steevens. 

3  and  that's  enough.']      So   the    folio.     The    quart* 

xlixis^  *'  though  not  in  Ihevv."     Steevens. 

^  Jnd  ave  his  fubJeJfs,  Sec]     So  the  folio.     The  quarto  thus, 
**  And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  God's  name,  and  the 

**  king's, 
«*  To  go  along  with  us  unic  the  oncers.'*     Steevens. 

K.  Henry, 
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K.  Henry,  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was  king 
of  England  ? 

Hum.  Here,  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 

K,  Henry,  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old ; 
My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  kings. 
And  you  were  fworn  true  lubjed:s  unto  me : 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

Sink,  No  J  we  were  fubje6ls  but  while  you  were 
king.  ^ 

K,  Henry.  Why,  am  1  dead  ?   do  I  not  breathe  a 
man  ? 
Ah,  fimple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  fwear. 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  v/ind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blov/s. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  guft  ; 
Such  is  the  lightnefs  of  you  common  men. 
— But  do  not  break  your  oaths  ;  for,  of  that  fm 
My  mild  intreaty  fhall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  lliall  be  commanded ; 
And  be  you  kings  •,  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

Sink.  We  are  true  fubje6ls  to  the  king,  king  Ed- 
ward. 

J^.  Henry.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  feated  as  king  Edward  is. 

Sink,  We  charge  you  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 
king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

K.  Hejjry,  4  In  God's  name  lead ;  your  king's  name 
be  obey'd : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  perform  -, 
And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.         [ExeunL 

*  In  God^s  name  lead,  &€.]     So   the  folio.     Inftead  of  this 
ipeech,  the  quarto  has  the  following  : 

**  God's  name  be  fulfill'd,  your  king's  name  be 
"*  Obey'd;  and  be  you  kings;  command,  and  I'll  obey." 

'  Steevens. 

Ee3  SCENE 
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SCENE        II. 

Changes  to  the  palace. 
Enter  king  Edward^  Ghucejler^  Clarence^  and  lady  Grey, 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Glo'iler,  at  St.  Alban's  field 
This  lady's  hufband,  5  Sir  John  Grey,  was  (lain, 
His  land  then  feiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror  : 
Her  fuit  is  now,  to  repofiefs  thofe  lands ; 
Which  we  in  jufcice  cannot  well  deny, 
Becaufe  in  quarrel  of  the  houfe  of  York 
The  noble  gentleman  did  lofe  his  life. 

Glo.  Your  highnefs  fhali  do  well  to  grant  her  fuit ; 
It  were  diihonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edvj.  It  were  no  lefs  \  but  yet  Fll  make  a  paufe. 

6  Glo.  Yea  !  is  it  fo  ?  {^Aftde. 

I  fee  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  fuit. 

Cla,  He  knows  the  game :  how  true  he  keeps  the 
wind  ?  \Afide. 

Glo,  Silence ! 

K.  Edw,  7  Widow,  we  will  confider  of  your  fuit ; 
And  come  fome  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delay: 
May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs  to  refolve  me  now  j 
And  what  your  pleafure  is,  lliall  fatisfy  me. 

Glo,  [Jfide.]  Ay,  widow!  then  I'll  warrant  you  all 
your  lands, 

s   Sir  John  Grey,"-'\     Vid.  Hall,   ^d  Tear  of  Ed-v:.  IF. 

folio  5.     It  was  hitherto  falfly  printed  i^zVi'^r^.     Pope. 

^  Glo.  Tea,  is  it  fa?  &c.]     So  the  foiio.    The  quarto  reads 
with  the  following  variations  : 

*<  Glo.  Is  the  wind  in  that  door? 
*'  Clar.  I  fee  the  lady,''  i^c.     Steevens. 
7  Widon^:^  nJi'e  n^nll  confider— '\     This   is   a  very  lively   and 
fpritely  dialogue ;  the  reciprocation  is  quicker  than  is  common 
in  Shakefpeare.     Johnson, 

An 
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An  if  what  pleafes  him,  Ihall  pleafure  you. 
— Fight  clofer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a  blow. 
Clar.  \_4fide.']  I  fear  her  not,  unlefs  fhe  chance  to 

fall. 
Glo,  [J/ide.]  God  forbid  that !  for  he'll  take 'van- 
tages. 
K.  Edw.  How  many  children  haft  thou,  widow  ^ 
tell  me. 
•     Clar,  [^AJide.~]  I  think  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of 
her. 
Glo,  [Jfide.]  Nay,  whip  me  then  :  he'll  rather  give 

her  two. 
Grey.  Three,  my  moft  gracious  lord. 
Gio.  \_4fide.']  You  fhall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd 

by  him, 
K.  Edw.  'Twere  pity  they  fhould  lofe  their  fatlier's 

lands. 
Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  I'll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 

Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you,  for  you  will  have 

leave, 

Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  your  crutch. 

[Gloucefter  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  fide, 

K,  Edw,  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 
Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myfelf. 
K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do  them 

good } 
Grey,   To  do  them  good,  I  would  fuftain  fome 

harm. 
X".  Edw,  Then  get  your  hufband's  lands,  to  do  them 

good. 
Grey,  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majefty. 
K.  Edw.  I'll  tell  you  how  thefe  lands  are  to  be  got. 
Grey.  So  fhall  you  bind  me  to  your  highnefs'  fervice. 
K,  Edw.  What  fervice  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give 
them.^ 

E  e  4  Grey, 
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Grey.  What  you  command,  that  refts  in  me  to  do. 

K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon  ? 

Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canil  do  what  I  mean  to  afk. 

Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace  com- 
mands. 

Clo,  He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the 
marble. 

Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  muft  melt. 

Grey.  Why  flops  my  lord  ?  fhall  I  not  hear  my 
taflc  ? 

J^.  Edw,  An  eafy  tafk ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 

Grey.  That's  foon  performed,  becaufe  I  am  a  fub- 

jea. 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  hufband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thoufand  thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made ;  ihe  feals  it  with  a  curt'fy, 
K.  Edw.  But  ftay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I 

mean. 
Crcy>  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  liege. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  I  fear  me,  in  another  fenfe. 
W^hat  love,  think'ft  thou,  I  fue  fo  much  to  get  ? 
Grey,  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my 

prayers  -, 
That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
K.  Edw,  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  fuch 

love. 
Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  you 

did. 
K.  Edw.   But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 
Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
Your  highnefs  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 
Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prifon. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  fhalt  not  have  thy  huf- 
band's lands. 
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Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honefty  fliali  be  my  dower; 
For  by  that  lofs  I  will  not  purchafe  them. 

K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'fl  thy  children  migh- 
tily. 

Grey,  Herein  your  highnefs  wrongs  both  them  and 
me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  fadnefs  of  my  fuit ; 
Pleafe  you  difmifs  me,  either  with  ay^  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay\  if  thou  wilt  fay  Ay  to  my  requeil: 
'No ;  if  thou  doft  fay,  iVi?,  to  my  demand. 

Grey.  Then,  iW,  my  lord.     My  fuit  is  at  an  end. 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  ilie  knits  her  brov/s. 

Clar.  He  is  the  blunteil  wooer  in  Chriftendom. 

K.  Edw.  [JJIde.']  *  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete 
with  modefty : 
Her  words  do  fhew  her  wit  incomparable ; 
All  her  perfeftions  challenge  fovereignty : 
One  way,  or  other,  fhe  is  for  a  king ; 
And  flie  fhall  be  my  love,  or  elfe  my  queen. 
—Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 

Grey.    'Tis    better   faid  than  done,    my   gracious 
lord  : 
I  am  a  fubject  lit  to  ]efl  withal. 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  fovereign. 

K.  EdW'  Sweet  widov/,  by  my  ftate  I  fwear  to  thee, 
I  fpeak  no  more  than  what  my  foul  intends  •, 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  m^y  love. 

Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 
I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen  -, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.    You  cavil,  widow  ^    I  did  mean,    my 
queen. 

Grey.  'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  fons  fhculd  call 
you  father. 

'  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  n,mth  modefiy  ;]     So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  reads, 

^*  Her  looks  are  all  replete  with  majefty."     St e evens. 

K'Edw. 
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K,  Edw.  No  more  than  when  my  daughters  call  thee 
mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  haft  fome  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  batchelor. 
Have  other  fome.     Why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  fons. 
Anfwer  no  more,  for  thou  fhalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo,  The  ghoftly  father  now  hath  done  his  fhrift. 

Clar,  When  he  was  made  a  fhriver,  'twas  for  fhift. 

K,  Edw.  Brothers,   you  mufe  what  chat  we  two 
have  had. 

Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  llie  looks  fad. 

K.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  ftrange,  if  I  fhould  marry 
her. 

Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myfelf. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days  wonder,  at  the  leaft. 

Clar,  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lafts. 

Glo.  By  fo  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

K.  Edw.  Well,  jeft  on,   brothers :   I  can  tell  you 
both. 
Her  fuit  is  granted  for  her  hulband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nok  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken. 
And  brought  your  prifoner  to  your  palace-gates. 

K.  Edw.  See,  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the  Tower.— 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  queftion  of  his  apprehenfion. 
? Widow,  go  you  along. Lords,  ufe  her  ho- 
nourably. 
[Exeunt  King,  Lady,  Clarence,  and  Lords. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  ufe  women  honourably. 
*Would  he  were  wafted,  marrov/,  bones,  and  all. 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  fpring. 
To  crofs  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
And  yet,  between  my  foul's  deftre,  and  me, 

(The 
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(The  luilful  Edward's  title  buried) 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  fon  young  Edward ; 

And  all  the  unlook'd-for  iflue  of  their  bodies, 

To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myfelf, 

A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpofe! 

Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  fovereignty. 

Like  one  that  ftands  upon  a  promontory. 

And  fpies  a  far-off  fhore  where  he  would  tread, 

Wifhing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  -, 

And  chides  the  fea  that  funders  him  from  thence. 

Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 

So  do  I  wiih,  the  crown  being  fo  f:^.r  off. 

And  fo  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 

And  fo,  I  fay,  I'll  cut  the  oaufes  off. 

Flattering  me  with  impoffibilities. 

My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 

Unlefs  my  hand  and  ftrength  could  equal  them. 

. — Well,  fay  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard ; 

What  other  pleafure  can  the  world  afford  ? 

5  ril  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 

And  witch  fv/eet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Oh  miferable  thought !   and  more  unhkely. 

Than  to  accompliih  twenty  golden  crowns ! 

Why,  love  forfwore  me  in  my  mother's  womb ; 

And,  for  I  fhould  not  deal  in  her  foft  laws. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  fome  bribe 

To  fhrink  my  arm  up  ^  hke  a  wither 'd  fhrub ; 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

Where  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  j 

To  Ihape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  iize  ; 

To  difproportion  me  in  every  part^ 

-  5  ril  make  my  hea^ven,  &c.]     Thus   the   folio.     The  quarto 
alters  and  tranfpofes  the  two  lines,  as  follows : 

**  I  will  go  clad  my  body  with  gay  ornaments, 

"  And  lull  myfelf  within  a  lady's  lap."     Steevens. 

®  like  a  ivither* d Jhrub  ;]     So  the  folio.     The  quarto, 

;«  -^ — like  3.  wither'd  fhrimp,"     Steevens. 

Like 
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Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  7  unlick'd  A\(ielp, 

That  carries  no  impreflion  like  the  dam. 

And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

Oh,  monflrous  fault,  to  harbour  fuch  a  thought ! 

— Then,  fince  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me. 

But  to  command,  to  check,  ^  to  o'erbear  fuch 

As  are  of  better  perfon  than  myfelf, 

I'll  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown  ; 

And,  while  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

s  Until  the  mif-lhap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 

For  many  lives  (land  between  me  and  home : 

And  I,  like  one  loft  in  a  thorny  wood. 

That  rends  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns  j 

Seeking  a  way,  and  ftraying  from  the  way. 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  ^ir, 

"^  unlicPii  ivhelp,']     It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  fpite 

of  its  abfiirdity,  prevailed  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only 
fhapelefs  lumps  of  animated  flelh,  which  fhe  licks  into  the  form 
of  bears.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  the  bear  are 
produced  in  tiie  fame  flate  with  thofe  of  other  creatures. 

Johnson. 

«   ■. ...         I  to  overhear  fuch 

Js  are  of  better  per/on  than  myfelf^  Richard  fpeaks  here 
the  language  of  nature.  Whoever  is  ftigm.atized  with  defor- 
mity has  a  conftant  fource  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would 
counter-balance  by  fome  other  fuperiority  thefe  advantages 
which  he  feels  himfclf  to  want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  de- 
form.ed  are  commonly  daring  ;  and  it  is  almofl  proverbially  ob- 
ferved  that  they  are  ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  de- 
formed, like  all  other  men,  are  difpleafed  with  inferiority,  and 
endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad  means,  as  they  are 
virtuous  or  corrupt.     Johnson. 

123  45678 

?    Until  the  mif-Jkap^J  trunk  that  hears  this  head. 

Be  round  impaled  J  &c.]  A  tranfpofition  feems  to  be  ne- 
cefTary, 

12857  3  46 

"  Until  the  head,  that  this  mif-ihapM  trunk  bears.'* 
Otherwife  the  trunk  that  hears  the  head  is  to  be  encircled  witl> 
the  crown,  and  not  the  head  itfelf.     Steevens. 
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But  toiling  defperately  to  find  it  out, 

Torn^nt  myfelf  to  catch  the  Englifh  crown. 

And  from  that  moment  I  will  free  myfelf. 

Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 

Why,  I  can  fmile,  and  murder  while  I  fmile  ; 

And  cry,  Content ^  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart  •, 

And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears. 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occafions. 

ril  drown  more  failors,  than  the  mermaid  Ihall ; 

ril  flay  more  gazers,  than  the  bafilifl-c ; 

ril  play  the  orator,  as  well  as  Neftor  •, 

Deceive  more  flily,  than  Ulyfi^es  could. 

And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy. 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  camelion ; 

Change  ftiapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages, 

'  And  fet  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  fchool. 

Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

Tut !  were  it  farther  ofi^,  Til  pluck  it  down.      [E;^;V. 

SCENE        III. 

Changes  to  France, 

Fkiirijh,  Enter  Lezvis  the  French  king^  lady  Bona^ 
Bourbon^  Edward  prince  of  JVales^  queen  Margaret^ 
and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  Lewis  fits^  and  rifeth  tip 
again. 

K.  Lewis,  *  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Mar- 
garet, 

Sit 

■  And  fet  the  murderous  Machia<v£l  to  fchoQL'\  As  this  is  an 
anachronifm,  and  the  old  quarto  reads, 

And  fet  the  afpiring  Cataline  to  fchool, 
I  don't  know  why  it  fhould  not  be  preferred.      Wapburtox. 

This  is  not  the  firft  proof  I  hav^e  met  with,  that  Shakefpear? 
in  his  attempts  to  familiarize  his  ideas,  has  often  diminifhed 
their  propriety.     Steeveks. 

*  Fair  queen  of  England,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto 
gives  the  following : 

"  Wclccm?, 
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Sit  down  with  us  ;  it  ill  befits  thy  flate, 
And  birth,  that  thou  fhouldft  ftand,  while  Lewis  doth 
fit. 
9lueen.  3  No,  mighty  king  of  France;  now  Margaret 
Mull  flrike  her  fail,  and  learn  a  while  to  ferve. 
Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  muft  confefs. 
Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days  : 
But  now  mifchance  hath  trod  my  title  down. 
And  with  difhonour  laid  me  on  the  ground  ; 
Where  I  mufl:  take  like  feat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  humble  feat  conform  myfelf. 

K.  Lewis.  Why,  fay,  fair  queen,  whence  fprings  this 

deep  defpair  ? 
Slueen.  From  fuch  a  caufe  as  fills  mine  eyes  with 
tears, 
And  ftops  my  tongue,  while  my  heart's  drown'd  in 
cares. 
K.  Lewis.  Whate'er  it  be,  be  thou  ftill  like  thyfelf. 
And  fit  thou  by  our  fide.     Yield  not  thy  neck 

[^Seats  her  by  him. 
To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntlefs  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mifchance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  (hall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief 

Sueen.  Thofe  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping 
thoughts. 
And  give  my  tongue-ty'd  forrows  leave  to  fpeak. 

**  V/elcome,  queen  Margaret,  to  the  court  of  France, 
*'  It  fits  not  Lewis  to  fit  while  thou  doft  ftand. 
*'  Sit  by  my  fide  ;  and  here  I  vow  to  thee, 
**  Thou  fhalt  have  aid  to  re-poffefs  thy  right, 
**  And  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  ufurped  feat, 
**  And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule."  Ste  evens. 
3  No,  mighty  king  of  France,  &c.]     Inftcad  of  this  fpeech  the 
^arto  only  fupplies  the  following  : 

"  ^een.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majefty, 
*'  And  pray  the  God  of  heaven  to  blefs  thy  ftate, 
"  Great  king  of  France,  that  thus  regard'ft  our  wrongs." 

Steevens. 

2  Now, 
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Nov/,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  fole  pofTefTor  of  my  love. 
Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banifh'd  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland,  a  forlorn ; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Ufurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  feat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  caufe,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir. 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  juft  and  lawful  aid  j 
And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help  : 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  mif-led. 
Our  treafure  feiz'd,  our  foldiers  put  to  flight. 
And,  as  thou  feell,  ourfelves  in  heavy  plight. 

K.  Lew,  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the 
florm, 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

^een.  The  more  we  flay,  the  flronger  grows  our 
foe. 

K.  Lew.  The  more  I  flay,  the  more  I'll  fuccour  thee. 

§ueen.  *  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  forrow: 
And  fee,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  forrow, 

^    O,  hut  impatience  nvaiteth  on  true  forrovj  : 

And  fee  i  'zi-here  comes  the  breeder  of  my  Jbrroiv.l  How  does 
impatience  more  particularly  wait  on  true  forrow  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, fuch  forrow  as  the  queen's,  which  came  gradually  on 
through  a  long  courfe  of  misfortunes,  is  generally  lefs  impa- 
tient than  that  of  thofe  who  have  fallen  into  fudden  miferies. 
The  true  reading  feems  to  be, 

O,  6ut  impatience  waiting,  rues  to-morrow : 
And  fee  J  nvhere  comes  the  breeder  of  my  forronv, 
1.  e.  When  impatience  waits  and  folicits  for  redref?,  there  is 
nothing  Ihe  fo  much  dreads  as  being  put  off  till  to-morrow  (a 
proverbial  expreffion  for  procraftination).  This  was  a  very- 
proper  reply  to  what  the  king  faid  laft,  and  in  a  fentiment  wor-. 
thy  of  the  poet.  A  rhime  too  is  added,  as  was  cuflcmary  with 
him  at  the  clofing  a  fcene.     Warburton. 

It  is  ftrange  that,  when  the  fenfe  is  fo  clear,  any  com'menta- 
tor  (hould  thus  laborioufly  obfcure  it,  to  introduce  a  new  read- 
ing ;  and  yet  ftranger  that  he  fhould  fhew  Aich  confidence  in 
his  emendation  as  to  infert  it  in  the  text.     Johnson. 

Efiter 
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Enter  Warwick. 

K.  Lew.    What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our 
prefence  ? 

^icen.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatefl 
friend. 

K,  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings 
thee  to  France  ?      {He  defcends.    She  arifetb, 

^ieen.  Ay,  now  begins  a  fecond  ftorm  to  rife ; 
For  this  is  he,  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  fovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindnefs  and  unfeigned  love, 
Firft,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  perfon. 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity  i 
And,  laftly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchfafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  fifter. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Slueen.  If  that  go  forward,  3  Henry's  hope  is  done! 

War.  And,  gracious  madam,  in  our  king's  behalf, 

[Speaking  to  Bona. 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kifs  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  palTion  of  my  fovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
4  Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Queen.  King  Lewis,  and  lady  Bona,  hear  me  fpeak 
Before  )'ou  aniwer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honeil  love. 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  neceflity  : 
For  how  can  tyrants  fafely  govern  home, 

3  Henry's  hepe  is  done!]     So  the  folio.     The  quarta^ 

reads,  *"  all  our  hope  is  done.**     Steevens. 

*  Hath plac'^d  thy  beauty* s  image^  and  thy  ^virtue.]     So  the  fo» 
lio.     The  quarto  thus, 

**  H*th  plac'd  thy  glorious  image,  and  thy  vertues." 

Steevens. 

Unlefs 
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Unlefs  abroad  they  purchafe  great  alliance  ? 
To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reafon  may  fuffice. 
That  Henry  liveth  ilill :  but  were  he  dead. 
Yet  here  prince  Edward  flands,  king's  Henry's  fon. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  mar- 
riage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thee  danger  and  difhonour  * 
For  though  ufurpers  Iway  the  rule  a  while, 
Yet  heavens  arejuil,  and  time  fupprelTeth  wrongs, 

JVar.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

JVar.  Becaufe  thy  father  Henry  did  ufurp  ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince^  than  fhe  is  queen. 

Oxf.    Then  Warwick    difannuls    great    John   of 
Gaunt, 
That  did  fubdue  the  greatefl:  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Whofe  wifdom  was  a  mirror  3  to  the  wifeft ; 
And,  after  that  wife  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowefs  conquered  all  France : 
From  thefe  our  Henry  lineally  defcends. 

IVar,  Oxford,  how  haps  it,   in  this  fmooth  dif- 
courfe. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  loll 
All  that  which  Henry  the  Fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  thefe  peers  of  France  Ihould  foiile  at  that. 
But  to  the  reft. — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threefcore-and-two  years  ;  a  filly  time 
To  make  prefcription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canft  thou  fpeak  againfl  tliy 
liege. 
Whom  thou  obeyed'ft  +  thirty-and-fix  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treafon  with  a  bluih  ? 

PVar.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 

3 to  the  nxifeft  ;]     So  the  folio.     The  quarto,  "  to 

**  the  world."     Steevens. 

*  ■ ihirty-and-Jix    years,]     So    the    folio.     The    quarto, 

<*  thirty-and-eight  years."     Steevens. 

Vol.  VL  Ff  Now 
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Now  buckler  falfhood  with  a  pedigree  ? 

For  Ihame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

Oxf.  Call  him  my  king,  by  whofe  injurious  doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  fo,  my  father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
5  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  houfe  of  Lancafter. 

War,  And  I  the  houfe  of  York. 

K.  Lew,    Queen  Margaret,   prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford, 
Vouchfafe  at  our  requeil  to  {land  afide. 
While  I  ufe  farther  conference  with  Warv/ick. 

Slueen,  Heavens  grant  that  Warv/ick's  words  be- 
witch him  not!  U hey  ft  and  aloof. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy 
confcience. 
Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  ^  that  were  not  lawful  chofen. 

War,  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour, 

K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eyes  ? 

War,  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 

K.  Lew.  Then  further  -,  all  diiTembling  let  afide. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  meafure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  filler  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  feems. 
As  may  befeem  a  monarch  like  himfelf. 
Myfelf  have  often  heard  him  fay,  and  fwear, 
7  That  this  his  love  v/as  an  eternal  plant ; 

5   lf7jen  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  F^     Thus   the 
folio.     The  quarto, 

**  When  age  did  call  him  to  the  door  of  death." 

Steevens. 
®     •  that  ivere  not  lanvful  chofen. "]     Thus  the  folio.  The 

quarto  cs  fo]io\vs : 

"  that  is  not  lawful  heir.''     Steevens, 

7   That  this  his  lo^je   ivas  an  external pla-nt ;]      The  old  quarto 
reuds  rightly  eternal j  alluding  to  the  plants  of  Paradife. 

Warburton. 

Whereof 
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Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  fun ; 
^  Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  difdain, 
Unlefs  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew,  Now,  fifter,  let  us  hear  your  firm  refolve.' 

Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  fhall  be  mine. 
Yet  I  confefs,  that  often  ere  this  day,  [Speaking  to  War* 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  defert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  defire. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  this. — Our  fifter  fhall 
be  Edward's : 
And  now  forthwith  fhall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  muft  make, 
Whicxh  with  her  dowry  ihall  be  counterpos'd. — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witnefs. 
That  Bona  fhall  be  wife  to  the  Enghfn  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  Engliih  king, 

^een.  Deceitful  Wanvick !  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  fuit ; 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K.  Lew.  And  fliil  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret ; 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak — 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  fuccefs— 
Then  'tis  but  reafon,  that  I  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promifed. 
Yet  ihall  you  have  all  kindnefs  at  my  hand. 
That  your  eilate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  eafe  5 
Where,  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lofe. 
And  as  for  you  yourfelf,  our  (luondam  queen, 

*  Exempt  from  en--vy^  but  not  from  difdain^  Envy  is  always 
luppofed  tc  have  fome  fafcinating  or  blafting  power  ;  and  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only 
to  great  excellence.  I  know  not  well  why  en-uy  is  mentioned 
here,  or  whofe  en^vy  can  be  meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that 
his  love  is  fuperior  to  enty,  and  can  feel  no  blaft  from  the  lady*s 
difdain.  Or,  that  if  Bona  refufe  to  quit  or  requite  his  pain,  his 
love  may  turn  to  difdain^  though  the  confcioulnefs  of  his  own 
merit  will  exempt  him  from  the  pangs  ol  envy,     Johnson. 

F  f  2  You 
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9  You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you ; 

And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

§ueen.  Peace,  impudent  and  fhamelefs  Warwick, 
peace ! 
Proud  fetter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! 
I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 
^  Thy  fly  conveyance,  and  thy  lord's  falfe  love ; 

[P<7/?,  blowing  a  horn  within. 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  felf-fame  feather. 

K,  Lew,  Warwick,  this  is  fome  poll  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Poft. 
Poft.  My  lord  ambaflador,  thefe  letters  are  for  you, 

\Xo  Warwick* 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague, 
— Thefe  from  our  king  unto  your  majefly. 

[Tb  K,  Lewis, 
—And,  madam,  thefe  for  you  •,  from  whom,  I  know 
not.     \^o  the  ^een.    They  all  read  their  letters, 
'  Oxf,  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  miflrefs 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince,  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  ftamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 
I  hope  all's  for  the  befl. 

K,  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours, 

fair  queen  ? 
^een.  Mine  fuch  as  fills  my  heart  with  unhop'd 

]oys. 
War.  Mine  full  of  forrow  and  heart's  difcontent. 
K,  Lew,  W^hat !  has  your  king  marx"y'd  the  lady 
Grey } 
And  now,  to  footh  your  forgery  and  his, 

9  Ton  ha've  a  father  able ]  This  feems  ironical.  The  po- 
verty of  Margaret's  father  is  a  very  frequent  topic  of  reproach. 

Johnson. 

*  Thy  fly  conveyance, ]  Conveyance  i^  juggling:,  and  thence 

u  taken  for  artifice  and  fraud.     Johnson. 

Sends 
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Sends  me  a  paper  to  perfuade  me  patience ! 
Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  feeks  with  France  ? 
Dare  he  prefume  to  fcorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

^tieen.  I  told  your  majefly  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honefly. 

^ar.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protell,  in  fight  of  heaven. 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  blifs. 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  mifdeed  of  Edward's  •, 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  difhonours  me  ; 
Rut  moil  himfeif,   if  he  could  fee  his  fhame. 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  houfe  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  r 
*  Did  I  let  pafs  the  abufe  done  to  my  niece  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
3  Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right ; 
And  am  I  guerdon'd  at  the  laft  with  fham.e  ? 
Shame  on  himfeif,  for  my  defert  is  honour ! 
And,  to  repair  my  honour  loll  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 
— My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pafs. 
And  henceforth  I  ami  thy  true  fervitor ; 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  flate. 

^een.  Warwick,  thefe  words  have  turn'd  my  hate 
to  love ; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults. 
And  joy  that  thou  becom'ft  king  Henry's  friend. 

JVar.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend, 
That  if  king  Lewis  vouchfafe  to  furnifh  us 
With  fome  few  bands  of  chofen  foldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coail, 

*  D/^7  let  pafs  the  ahufe  done  to  my  niece ?'\  Whom,  accord- 
ing to  Holinrned,  king  Edward  attempted  in  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's houfe.     St  E  EVENS. 

3  Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  rights  &c.]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quarto  reads, 

**  And  thruft  king  Henry  from  his  native  home  ? 
"  And  (moll  ungrateful)  doth  he  ufe  me  thus  r" 

Steevens. 

F  f  3  And 
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And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  feat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  Ihall  fuccour  him  : 
And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He*s  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  love  than  honour, 
Or  than  for  fcrei:gth  and  fafety  of  our  country. 

Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  fhall  Bona  be  reveng'd. 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  diftrefied  queen  ? 

^.een.  Renowned  prince,  how  fhall  poor  Henry  live, 
Unlefs  thou  reicue  him  from  foul  delpair  ? 

Bona,  My  quarrel,  and  this  Engliih  queen's,  are  one. 

War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 

K.  Lew.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Mar- 
garet's. 
Therefore,  at  iaft,  I  firmly  am  refolv'd 
You  fnall  have  aid. 

^een.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  meffenger,  return  in  poft, 
And  tell  falfe  Edward,  thy  fiippofed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  fending;  over  maflcers. 
To  revel  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 
Thou  feeft  what's  paft,  *  go  fear  thy  king  withal. 

Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower 
Ihortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  fake, 

^een.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid  afide. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War,  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 
v/rong  •, 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 
—There's  thy  reward  -,  be  gone. \^Exii  Poft. 

K.  Lew,  But,  Warwick, 
Thyfelf,  and  Oxford,  with  five  thoufand  men. 
Shall  crofs  the  feas,  and  bid  falfe  Edward  battle. 
And,  as  occafion  ferves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  iliall  follow  v/ith  a  frefh  fupply, 

3  ;.  , .    .       gofsar  thy  king---\     That  is,   Frkht  thy  king. 

Johnson- 

■    yet. 
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Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  anfwer  me  one  doubt : — 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

War.  This  ihall  alTure  my  conftant  loyalty. 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
4  I'll  join  my  younger  daughter,  and  my  joy. 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  Vv^edlock'  bands. 

^een.  5  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  mo- 
tion. 
Son  Edward,  fhe  is  fair  and  virtuous. 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick  ; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  lliall  be  thine. 

Prince,  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  Ihe  well  deferves  it ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[^He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick, 

K.  Lew,  Why  ftay  we  now?  Thefe  ibldiers  fhall  be 
levy'd. 
And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — > 

*  In  former  copies, 

/'//  Join  ?ny  eldeft  daughter  and  my  joy. 

To  himforthnvith, ]     Surely  this  is  a  mi  Hake 

of  the  copyifts.  Hall,  in  the  ninth  year  of  K.  Edward  IV.  fays, 
**  Edward  prince  of  Wales  wedded  AnnQ  fscond  daughter  to  the 
*^  earl  of  Warwick."  And  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  in  love 
with  the  elder,  the  lady  Ifabel ;  and  in  reality  was  married  to 
her  five  years  before  prince  Edward  took  the  lady  Anne  to  wife. 
And  in  Kin^  Richard  the  Third,  Gloucefler,  who  married  this 
lady  Anne  when  a  widow,  fays, 

**  For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngejl  daughter. 
"  What  though  I  kill'd  her  hull)and  and  her  father?" 
3.  e.  Prince  Edward,    and  king  Henry  VI.  her  father-in-law. 
See  likevvife  Holinfhed  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  671  and  674. 

TtiEOBALD. 

5  Tes,  I  agree,  &c.]     Inl^ead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quarto  has 
only  the  following  : 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  I  like  this  match  full  well. 
**  Love  her,  fon  Edward  ;  fhe  is  fair  and  young  ; 
**  And  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick,  for  his  love." 

Steevens. 

Ff4  I  long, 
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I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mifchance. 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[^Exeunt,     Manet  Warwick, 
War,  I  came  from  Edward  as  amibafiador. 
But  I  return  his  fworn  and  mortal  foe. 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  Ihall  anfwer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  elfe  to  m.ake  a  ftale,  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  ihail  turn  his  jeft  to  forrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown, 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  mifery. 
But  feek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  \_E'/it, 


ACT     IV.      SCENE     I. 

'^he  -palace  in  England. 
Enter  Gloucejier^  ClarencCy  Sonierfet^  ayid  Montague. 

Gloucester. 

'OW  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey } 
^ath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 
Clar,  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to  France : 
How  could  he  ilay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

Sor>}.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk.     Here  comes  the 
king— 

Flourijk.  Enter  king  Edward^  lady  Grey  as  queen^ 
Pembroke^  Stafford,,  and  Hajlmgs.  Four  Jtand  on 
one  fide  J  and  four  on  the  other. 

Qlo.  And  his  well-chofen  bride. 

Oar.  I  mind  to  teli  }iim  plainly  \v-hat  I  think. 

/C  ^d%u 
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K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our 
choice. 
That  you  Hand  penfive,  as  half  malecontent  ? 

Clar,  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of 
Warwick, 
Which  are  fo  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment. 
That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abufe. 

7C  Edw.  Suppofe  they  take  offence  without  a  caufc. 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  -,  I  am  Edward, 
-Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  mufl  have  my  will. 

Glo.  And  you  fhall  have  your  will,  becaufe  our  king: 
Yet  hafly  marriage  feldom  proveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  bi-other  Richard,  3  are  you  offended 
too? 

Glo.  Notl:^ 
No ;  God  forbid,  that  I  fhould  wifh  them  fever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere  pity 
To  funder  them  that  yoke  fo  well  together. 

K.  Edw.  Setting  your  fcorn,  and  your  miflike,  afide. 
Tell  me  fome  reafon,  why  the  lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's  queen  :— 
And  you  too,  Somerfet  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.  4  Then  this  is  my  opinion  •,  that  king  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in  charge. 
Is  now  difhonoured  by  this  new  marriage, 

^  are  you  offended  too  ?"}     So  the  folio.     The  quarto, 

are  you  againft  us  too?"     Steevens. 


*  Cla.  Theji  this  is  my  opinioji^  &:c.]     Inftead  of  this  and  the 
following  fpeech,  the  quarto  reads  thus  : 

"  Cla.  My  lord,  then  this  is  my  opinion  ; 
'*  That  Warwick,  being  diflionour'd  in  his  embaflage, 
*'  Doth  feek  revenge,  to  quit  his  injuries. 

"  Glo.  And  Lewis  in  regard  of  his  fiiler's  wrongs, 
•  ^'  Doth  join  with  Warwick  to  fupplant  your  ftate." 

Steevens. 

2  K^  Edixf. 
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K,  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be  ap- 
peas'd 
By  fuch  invention  as  I  can  devife  ? 

Mont,  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  fuch  al- 
liance 
Would  more  haveflrengthen'd  this  our  commonwealth 
'Gainft  foreign  florms,  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 
,     Haft.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itfelf 
England  is  fafe,  if  true  v/ithin  itfelf  ? 

Mont,  Yes  -,  but  the  fafer  when  'tis  back'd  with 

France. 
Haft,  'Tis  better  ufing  France,  than  trufting  France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  5  with  the  feas. 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourfelves : 
In  them,  and  in  ourfelves,  our  fafety  lies. 

Clar,  For  this  one  fpeech,  lord  Haflings  well  de« 
ferves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

K,  Edw,  Ay,  what  of  that  ?    it  was  my  will,  and 
grant ; 
And,  for  this  once,  my  will  fhall  fland  for  lav/. 
Glo,  ^  And  yet,  methinks,  your  grace  hath  not  done 
well. 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 
But  in  your  bride,  you  bury  brotherhood, 

5  njuith  thefeas,']     This  has  been  the  advice  of  every 

man  who  in  any  age  underllood  and  favoured  the  interell  of 
England*     Johnson. 

*  And  yet  methinks,  &€.]     The  quarto  varies  from  the  folio, 
as  follows ; 

**  Cla,  Ay,  and  for  fuch  a  thing  too,  the  lord  Scales 
**  Did  well  deferveat  your  hands,  to  have  the 
**  Daughter  of  the  lord  Bonfield  ;  and  left  your 
*'  Brothers  to  go  feek  elfewhere ;  but  in  your  madnefs 
**  You  bury  brotherhood."     Steevens. 

Clar. 
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CIdr,  Or  elfe  7  you  would  not  have  beftow'd  the  heir 
Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  fon. 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  fpeed  elfewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malecontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

Clar.  In  choofing  for  yourfelf,  you  fnew'd  your 
judgment: 
Which  being  ihallow,  you  fhall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 
And,  to  that  end,  I  fhortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king. 
And  not  be  tyM  unto  his  brothers'  v/ills. 

^i^en.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  majefly 
To  rajie  my  ftate  to  title  of  a  queen, 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  m^uif  all  confefs 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  defcent. 
And  meaner  than  myfelt  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  tiLie  honours  me  and  mine, 
So  your  diilikes,  to  whom  I  v/oula  be  pleafmg. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  ibrrov/. 

K,  Edw.    My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 
frowns : 
What  danger,  or  what  forrow,  can  befall  thee. 
So  long  as  Edward  is  tliy  conftant  friend. 
And  their  true  fovereign,  v/hom  they  mull  obey  ? 
Nay,  whom  they  fhail  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unlefs  they  feek  for  hatred  at  my  hands  : 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  fafe. 
And  they  fhall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

GIo,  [ajide.]  I  hear,  yet  fay  not  mmch,  but  think 
the  more. 

^  ■■  '  — you  lAjould  not  ha-ue  hefionv^d  the  heir'l  It  mufl:  be 
remembered,  that  till  the  Relloration,  the  heireffes  of  great  ef- 
lates  were  in  the  wardfhip  of  the  king,  who  in  their  minority- 
gave  them  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  matched  them  to  his 
favourites.  I  know  not  when  liberty  gained  moxe  than  by  the 
j^bplifion  of  the  court  of  wards.     Johnson. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  Pojl, 

K.  Edw,  Now,  meflenger,  what  letters  or  what  news 

from  France  ? 
Poft,    My   fovereign  liege,   no    letters,    and  fev/ 
words ; 
But  fuch,  as  I,  without  your  fpecial  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

K.  Edzv,  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in  brief. 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canft  gueis  them. 
What  anfwer  makes  king  Lewis  to  our  letters  ? 

Fofi.  At  my  depart,  thefe  were  his  very  words  : 
' — Go  tellfalfe  Edzvard,  thy  fuppofed  king^ 
J  hat  Lezvis  of  France  is  fending  over  mafkers 
^0  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride, 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  fo  brave  ?  belike,  he  thinks  mc 
Henry. 
But  what  faid  lady  Bona  ^  to  my  marriage  ? 

Pojl.  Thefe  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild  dif- 
dain: 
. — 'Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  fhortly^ 
ril  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  fake. 

K.  Edw,  I  blam.e  not  her,  Ihe  could  fay  little  lefs ; 
She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  laid  Henry's  queen? 
For  I  have  heard  that  Ihe  was  there  in  place. 

Poft.  Tell  him^  quoth  Ihe,  my  mourning  weeds  are 
done ; 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on, 

K.  Edw.  Belike,  Ihe  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  v/hat  faid  Warwick  to  thefe  injuries  ? 

Pojl.  He,  more  incens'd  againft  your  majefty 
Than  all  the  reft,  difcharg'd  me  with  thefe  words : 
— Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  Pll  uncrown  him  ereU  he  long, 

*  to  my  marriage]     The  quarto  reads, 

"  .  to  thefe  wrongs."     Steevens. 

K,Ed'iv. 
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K.  Edw.  Ha!  durft  the  traitor  breathe  out  fo proud 
words  ? 
Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn'd : 
They  fliall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  prefumption. 
But  fay,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Pofl.  Ay,  gracious  fovereign  5   they  are  fo  link'd 
in  friendfhip. 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daugh- 
ter. [Exif, 
Clar.  7  Belike  the  younger ;  Clarence  will  have  the 
elder. 
— Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  fit  you  faft. 
Fori  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourfelf. 
— -^  You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

l^Exit  Clarence^  and  Somerfet  follows., 
Glo.  Not  I : 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;  I 
Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown.     [JJide. 
K.  Edw,  Clarence  and  Somerfet  both  gone  to  War- 
wick ! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  againft  the  word  can  happen ; 
And  hafle  is  needful  in  this  defperate  cafe. — 

7  Belike  the  elder;  Clarence  nvill  have  the  younger.]  I  have 
ventured  to  make  elder  and  younger  change  places  in  this  line 
againft  the  authority  of  all  the  printed  copies.  The  reafon  of 
it  will  be  obvious.     Theobald. 

^  YoUf  that  lo've  me  and  War^wick,  follo^v  nie.'\  That  Cla- 
rence fhould  make  this  fpeech  in  the  king*s  hearing  is  very  im- 
probable, yet  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  palliated.  The  king 
never  goes  out,  nor  can  Clarence  be  talking  to  a  company  apart, 
for  he  anfwers  immediately  to  that  which  the  Poll  fays  to  the 
king.     Johnson. 

Tou,  that  lo-ve  me  and  Warivick,  follo"jj  me-l  When  the  earl 
of  EfTex  attempted  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  the  city,  with  a  de- 
fign,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  ftorm  the  queen's  palace,  he  ran 
about  the  fcreets  with  his  fword  drawn,  crying  out,  "  They 
**  that  love  me,  follow  me."     St e even 3, 

Pembroke 
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*  Pembroke  and  StafFordj  you  in  onr  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed : 
Myfelf  in  perfon  will  flrait  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pe?nhroke  and  Stafford. 
But  ere  I  go,  Haftings,  and  Montague, 
Refolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  reft, 
Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance  : 
Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
If  it  be  fo,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wifh  you  foes  than  hollow  friends. 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience. 
Give  me  afili ranee  with  fome  friendly  vow, 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  fufpedl. 

Mon,  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 

Haft.  And  Haftings,  as  he  favours  Edward's  caufe! 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  ftand  by 
us? 

GIo.  7  Ay,  in  defpight  of  all  that  fhall  withftand  you. 

K.  Edw.  Why  fo  :  then  am  I  fure  of  vidtory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lofe  no  hour. 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power.     \Exe. 

^  Pemhroke  and  Siajord,  &c.]     The  quarto  exhibits  the  paf- 
fage  thus  : 

*'  Pembroke,  go  raife  an  army  prefently; 

'*  Pitch  up  my  tent;  for  in  the  field  this  night 

**  I  mean  to  refl ;  and  on  the  morrow  morn 

"  I'll  march  to  meet  proud  Warwick,  ere  he  land 

•*  Thoie  llraggling  troops  which  he  hath  got  in  France," 

l3c.       St  E  EVENS. 

7  Ay,  in  dejpight  of  all  that  fiall 'withftand you.l     The  quarto 
continues  the  fpeech  thus  : 

"  Ay,  m.y  lord,  in  defpight  of  all  that  (hall  withftand  you; 

<*  For  why  hath  nature  made  me  halt  downright, 

**  But  that  I  fhould  be  valiant,  and  ftand  to  it : 

**  For  if  I  would,  I  cannot  run  away."     Steevems. 


SCENE 
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S    C    E    N    E      IL 

In  Warwickjhire, 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford^  with  French  foUiers, 

War,  Trull  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well  \ 
The  common  people  (warm  by  numbers  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerfet. 

But  fee,  where  Somerfet  and  Clarence  come : 
— Speak  fuddenly,  my  lords,  are  v/e  all  friends  ? 

Clar,  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War,  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  War- 
wick ; 
And  welcome,  Somerfet. — I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  reft  miftruftful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  fign  of  love ; 
Elfe  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brotlier. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings. 
But  welcome,  Clarence,  my  daughter  Ihall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  refts,  but  in  9  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelefly  encamp'd, 
^  His  foldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  fimple  guard. 


9  '■  night'' s  o-verture,']     The  author  muft,  I  think,  hai'e 

written  night^s  co'verture.  For  though  coverture,  which  fignifies 
firft  an  opening,  then  an  offer,  may  likewife  mean  an  opportu- 
nity, yet  in  an  o'vertiire  feems  to  be  an  improper  phrafe. 

Johnson. 
Ccverture  Is  the  reading  of  the  old  quarto  as  well  as  the  fo- 
lio, which  is  known  to  be  the  moft  corred  copy  of  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI.     Steevens. 

'  His  foldiers  lurking  in  the  \.o^Xi  about, "l  Dr.  Thirlby  advifed 
the  reading  tonjons  here ;  the  guard  in  the  fcene  immediately  fol- 
lowing fays, 

but  nvhy  commands  the  hing. 

That  his  chief folloivers  lodge  in  towns  about  him.  See. 

Theobald. 

Wc 
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We  may  furprize  and  take  him  at  our  pleafure? 
Our  fcouts  have  found  the  adventure  ^  very  eafy : 
That  as  Ulyfles  and  flout  Diomede 
With  flight  and  manhood  flole  to  Rhefus'  tents. 
And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  fteeds ; 
*  So  we,  well  cover'd  in  the  night's  black  mantle. 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard. 
And  feize  himfelf  •,  I  fay  not,  flaughter  him. — 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

[Xhey  all  cry^  Henry  I 
Why  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  filent  fort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George ! 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE        III. 
Enter  the  Watchmen  to  guard  the  king^s  tent, 

1  Watch,  Come  on,  my  mailers,  each  man  take  his 

ftand : 
The  king,  by  this,  has  fet  him  down  to  fleep. 

2  Watch,  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

1  Watch.  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  folemn 

vow, 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  reft. 
Till  Warwick,  or  himfelf,  be  quite  fuppreft. 

2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  fhall  be  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  fo  near  as  men  report. 

3  Watch.  But  fay,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that. 
That  with  the  king  here  refleth  in  his  tent  ? 

I  Watch,,  'Tis  the  lord  Hailings,  the  king's  chiefefl 
friend. 

»  cu£,y  eafy ;]     Here  the  quarto  concludes  this  Ipeech, 

adding  only  the  following  lines : 

**  Then  cry  1-ing  Henry  with  refolved  minds, 
"  And  break  we  prefently  unto  his  tent."     Steevens. 
*  So  iL-e,  ivell  cover'd  ivith  the  night's   black  mantle i\      This 
line  may  confirm  the  reading  oi co'verture,     Johnson. 

3  Watch. 
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3  Watch.  O,  is  it  fo  ? —But  why  commands  the 

king. 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him. 
While  he  himfelf  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2  Watch.    'Tis   the   more  honour,   becaufe  more 

dangerous. 

3  Watch.  Ay  \  but  give  me  woriliip  and  quietnefs, 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

If  Warwick  knew  in  what  eftate  he  ftands, 
'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

1  Watch.  Unlefs  our  halberds  did  £hut  up  his  paf- 

fage. 

2  Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  elfe  guard  we  his  royal 

tent. 
But  to  defend  his  perfon  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  Warwick^  Clarence^  Oxford.,  Somerfet^  and  French 
foldiers^  filent  alL 

War.  This  is  his  tent ;    and  fee,  where  (land  his 
guard. 
< — Courage,  my  mailers  :  honour  now,  or  never  1 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  fhall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  dieft. 

[Warwick  and  the  reft  cry  all,  Warvnck !  Warwick  I 
and  fet  upon  the  guard  \  who  fly.,  crying^  Arms! 
Arms !  Warwick  and  the  reft  fcllowing  them. 

The  drum  heatings  and  trumpets  founding. 

Enter  Warwick.,  Somerfet.,  and  the  reft.,  hinging  the  king 
out  in  a  gown.,  fitting  in  a  chair ,  Glofter  and  Haftings 
flying  over  the  ft  age. 

Som,  What  are  they  that  fled  there? 
War.  Richard  and  Hafiings.     Let  them  g3,  Iiere 
is  the  duke. 

Vol.  VI.  G  g  K.  Edw, 
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K.  Ediv.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted 
laft 
Thou  cairdft  me  king  ? 

IVar.  Ay,  but  the  cafe  is  aiter'd. 
When  you  difgrac'd  me  in  my  embalTage, 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king  •, 
3  And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas !  how  fhouki  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  net  how  to  ufe  ambaffadors  -, 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife  -, 
Nor  how  to  ufe  your  brothers  brotherly ; 
Kor  hov/  to  ftudy  for  the  peoples'  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  fhrowd  yourfelf  from  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here 
too? 
Nay,  then  I  fee  that  Edward  needs  muil  down.— 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  defpight  of  all  mifchance, 
Of  thee  thyfelf,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himfelf  as  king  : 
Though  fortune's  m.alice  overthrow  my  flate. 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compafs  of  her  wheel. 

PFar.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's 
king,  {Takes  off  his  crown. 

But  Henry  now  lliall  wear  the  Englifh  crown, 
And  be  true  king,  indeed  •,  thou  but  the  fliadow,— 
My  lord  of  Somerfet,  at  my  requeil, 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 
Unto  my  brother,  archbiiliop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 
ril  fo'lov/  you,  and  tell  you  what  reply 
Lewis  and  lady  Bona  fent  to  him. 
—Now  for  a  v/hile  farewell,  g-ood  duke  of  York. 

K.  Edw.  What  flites  impofe,  that  men  muil  needs 


^  And  come  7io-uj  to  create  you  duke  of  Tor k.l      Might  we  read 
witli  a  flight  alteration  ? 

And  C6me  to  new  cxitut ycu  duke  cf  York,     Johnson. 

It 
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It  boots  not  to  refift  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  king  Edward  led  cut, 

Oxf.  3  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do. 
But  march  to  London  with  our  foldiers  ? 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  f-Kt  thing  that  we  have  to  do ; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprifonment, 
And  fee  him  fcated  on  the  regal  tlirone.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE        IV. 

The  palace, 
4  Enter  Rivers  and  the  ^leen, 

Riv.    Madam,    what  makes  you  in    this  fudden 
chano;e  ? 

§ueen.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn. 
What  late  misfortune  has  befall'n  king-  Edward  ? 

Riv.   What!    lofs  of  fome  pitch'd  battle  againft 
Warwick  ? 

^een.  T^o,  but  the  lofs  of  his  own  royal  perfon. 

Riv.  Then  is  my  fovereign  flain  ! 

^een.  Ay,  almoil  flain,  for  he  is  taken  prifoner ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falfhood  of  his  guard, 
Or  by  his  foe  furpriz'd  at  unawares : 

3  What  nonv  remains y  &c.]     Inflead  of  this  and  the  following 
fpeech,  the  quarto  has, 

*'   Clar.  What  follows  now?  all  hitherto  goes  well. 
**  But  we  mufl  difpatch  fome  letters  into  France, 
**  To  tell  the  queen  of  our  happy  fortune; 
**  And  bid  her  come  with  fpeed  to  join  with  us. 

"  JVar.  Ay,  that's  the  firft  thing  that  wa  have  to  do, 
*'  And  free  king  Henry  from  imprifonment, 
*'  And  fee  him  feated  on  the  regal  throne. 
•*  Come,  let's  away;  and,  having  paft  thefe  cares, 
"  I'll  polt  to  York,  and  fee  how  Edward  fares." 

Steevens, 
^  E?2ter  Rivers,  &c.]     Throughout  this  fcene  the  quarto  va- 
ries in   almoil  every  fpeech   from  the  folio.     The   variations 
iowever  are  hardly  fuch  as  to  deferve  notice.     St e evens. 

G  g  2  And, 


tp 
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And,  as  I  further  have  to  underfland. 
Is  now  committed  to  the  bifhop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv.  Thefe  news,  I  mufl  confefs,  are  full  of  grief, 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may  -, 
Warwick  may  lofe,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

^een.  Till  then,  fair  hope  muft  hinder  life's  decay. 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  defpair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  in  my  paflion. 
And  bear  with  mildnefs  my  misfortune's  crofs  •, 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  ftop  the  rifmg  of  blood-fucking  fighs. 
Left  with  my  fighs  or  tears  I  blaft  or  drown 
Kins;  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  Englifh  crown. 

Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become? 

Queen.  I  am  inform'd  that  he  comes  towards  Lon- 
don, 
To  fet  the  crov/n  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 
Guefs  thou  the  reft  \  king  Edward's  friends  muft  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  truft  not  him  that  once  hath  broken  faith) 
I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  fandcuary. 
To  fave  at  leaft  the  heir  of  Edward's  right  : 
There  fhall  I  reft  fecure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly; 
if  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  fure  to  die.  [ExeunL 


S     C     E     N     E        V. 

J  park  near  Middleham  Caftle  in  Torkjhire. 
Enter  Gloucefier^  lord  Hqftings^  and  Sir  Williara  Stanley, 

Qlo.   Now,    my  lord  Flaftings,    and  Sir  William 
Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  die  cliiefeft  thicket  of  the  park. 

Thus 
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Thus  ftands  the  cafe.     You  know,  our  king,  my  bro- 
ther. 
Is  prifoner  to  the  bifliop  here,  at  whofe  hands 
He  hath  good  ufage  and  great  liberty ; 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard. 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  difport  himfelf. 
I  have  advertis'd  him  by  fecret  means, 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way. 
Under  the  colour  of  his  ufual  game, 
He  fnail  here  find  his  friends,  with  horfe  and  men, 
To  fet  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  king  Edward  and  a  Huntfraan  with  him. 

Hunt.  This  way,   my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the 

game. 
K,  Edw.  Nay,  this  v/ay,  man  \  fee  where  the  huntf- 
men  ftand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Glo'ller,  Haftings,  and  the  reft. 
Stand  you  thus  clofe  to  fteal  the  bilhop's  deer  ? 

GIo.  Brother,  the  time  and  cafe  requireth  hafte. 
Your  horfe  ftands  ready  by  at  the  park- corner. 
K.  Edw.  But  whither  ftiall  we  then  ? 
Hajl.  To  Lynn,  my  lord. 
And  Ihip  from  thence  to  Flanders. 

Glo.  Well  guefs'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardnefs. 
Glo.  But  wherefore  ftay  we  .^  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 
K.  Edw.  Huntfm.an,  what  fay'ft  thou  ?  wilt  thou 

go  along  ? 
Hunt.  Better  do  fo,  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 
Glo.  Come  then  away  •,   let's  ha'  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw.  BiftioD,  farewell :  ftiield  thee  from  War- 
wick's  frown ; 
And  pray,  that  I  may  repoflefs  the  crown.      [Exeunt. 

Gg3  SCENE 
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SCENE        VI. 

Changes  to  the  Tower  in  London, 

Enter  king  Henrys  Clarence^  Warwick^  Somerfet^  young 
Richmond^  Oxford^  Montague^  and  Lieutenant  of  the 

'i'G'wcr. 

K.  Henry.  Mailer  Lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 
friends 
Have  fnaken  Edv/ard  from  the  regal  feat, 
And  turn'd  my  captive  ftate  to  liberty. 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  forrov/s  unto  joys. 
At  our  enlargement  v/hat  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

Lieu.  Subjeds  may  challenge  nothing  of  their  fo- 
vereigns  •, 
But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majefly. 

K.  Henry.  For  v/hat,  lieutenant  ?  for  v/ell  ufmg  rrie  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  fure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindnefs, 
For  that  it  made  my  im^prifoninent  a  pleafure  : 
Ay,  fuch  a  pleafure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts. 
At  laft,  by  notes  of  houfhold  harmony, 
They  quite  forget  their  lofs  of  liberty. 
— But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  fett'il  me  free, 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee  j 
He  v/as  the  author,  thou  the  inftrument. 
Therefore  that  1  may  conquer  fortune's  fpight. 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  ^ 
And  that  the  people  of  this  bleffed  land 
May  not  be  punifn'd  v/ith  my  thv/arting  (lars, 
Warv/ick,  although  my  head  ilili  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  refign  my  governm.ent  to  thee, 
F  3r  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  has  full  been  fam'd  for  virtuous  ; 
And  now  may  ieem  as  wife  as  virtuous. 
By  ipying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice, 

For 
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For  ^  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  liars ; 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
For  choofmg  me,  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar,  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  fway. 
To  whom  the  heavens  in  thy  nativity 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown. 
As  likely  to  be  bleft  in  peace  and  war ; 
And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  confent. 

War.  And  I  choofe  Clarence  only  for  prote61:or. 

K.  Henry.  Warwick   and  Clarence,  give  me  both 
your  hands ; 
Now  join   your  hands,   and  with  your  hands  your 

hearts  \ 
That  no  diflention  hinder  government 
I  make  you  both  prote6lors  of  this  land  ; 
While  I  myfelf  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  fpend  my  latter  days. 
To  fin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praife. 

War.    What  anfwers  Clarence    to  his  fovereign's 
will? 

Clar.  That  he  confents,  if  Warwick  yield  confent; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repofe  myfelf. 

War.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  muft  I  be  con- 
tent : 
W^e'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  fhadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  fupply  his  place  ; 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government. 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  eafe. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful. 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor. 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  confifcated. 

Clar.  Vv^'hat  ehe  ?  and  that  fuccefiion  be  determin'd. 


^  fe^vj  mc'/i  rightly  temper  <zvith  the  fiars ',1      I  iUppofe 

the  meaning  is,  that  few  men  conform  their  temper  to  their  de- 
ftiny,  which  king  Henry  did,  when  finding  hiniielf  unfortunate 
he  gave  the  management  of  public  affairs  to  more  profpercus 
hands.     Johnson. 

G  g  4  War. 
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War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  fhall  not  want  his  part. 

K.  Henry,  Bat,  v/ith  ^:lie  iirft  of  all  our  chief  affairs. 
Let  me  intreat  (for  I  command  no  more) 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  fon  Edward, 
Be  fent  for,  to  return  from  France  v/ith  fpeed  : 
For,  till  I  fee  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.  It  fiiail  be  done,  my  fovereign,  with  all  fpeed. 

K.  Henry.  My  lord  of  Somerfet,  what  youth  is  that. 
Of  whom  you  feem  to  have  fo  tender  care  ? 

Sor/i.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 

K.  Henry.  Come  hither,  England's  hope :  if  fecret 
pov/crs  [Lays  his  hand  on  his  head. 

Suggefl  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
*  This  pretty  ]  .d  will  prove  our  country's  blifs. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majefby  ; 
His  head  by  nature  tram'd  to  wear  a  crown; 
His  hand  to  w^ield  a  fcepter  •,  and  himfelf 
Likely  in  time  to  blefs  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ;  for  this  is  he 
Muil  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me, 

Enter  a  Pojl. 

V/ar,  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Fcft.  That  Edward  is  efcaped  from  your  brother. 
And  tied,  as  he  hears  fince,  to  Burgundy. 

War.  Unfavory  nev/s  :   but  hov/  made  he  efcape  ? 
Tcfi.  He  w^as  convey'd  by  H.ichard  duke  of  Glo'iter, 

^  This  pretty  lad 1     He   was  afterwards  Henry  VII.     A 

man  who  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  of  the  two  houfes,  but  not 
orherwife  remarkable  for  virtue.  Shakefpeare  knew  his  trade, 
Kenry  VII.  was  grandfather  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  king 
frcni  v.'hom  James  inherited.     Johnson. 

Thl^  pretiy  lad  -uuiU pyo~je  cur  country^s  blifs.']     Thus  the  folio. 
The  qaarto  thus  : 

^^  Thou,  pretty  boy,   fhalt  prove  this  country's  blifs." 

Steevens. 

And 
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And  the  lord  Railings,  who  attended  him 
In  fecret  ambufh  on  the  foreft  fide. 
And  from  the  bifhop's  huntfmen  refcued  him ; 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercife. 

War,  My  brother  was  too  carelefs  of  his  charge. 
— But  let  us  hence,  my  fovereign,   to  provide 
A  falve  for  any  fore  that  may  betide.  \_Exeunt. 

Manent  Somerfet^  Richmond^  and  Oxford, 

Som.  My  lord,  1  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's: 
For,  doubtlefs.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help. 
And  we  fhall  have  more  wars  before't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  prefaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart,  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond ; 
So  doth  my  heart  mifgive  me,  in  thefe  conflids 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours. 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worft. 
Forthwith  we'll  fend  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  ilorms  be  paft  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.  Ay,  for  if  Edward  re-poffefs  the  crown, 
'Tis  like  that  Richm.ond  with  the  reft  fhall  down. 

Som.  It  fhall  be  fo ;  he  fhall  to  Brittany! 
Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  fpeedily.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      VII. 

Changes  to  Tork, 

Enter  king  Edward^  Gloucejler^  Haftings^  and  Soldiers. 

K,  Edw.    ^  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Haftings, 
and  the  reft. 

Yet 

'   No^iv,   brother  Richard,  &c.]     Inftead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  fpeeches,  the  quarto  reads  only  : 

**   Enter  Edn^-ard  and  Richard,  njoith  air  cop  of  Hollanders. 
^'  Zd'ix.  Thus. far  from  Belgia  have  we  paft  the  feas, 

•*  And 
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Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  fays,  that  once  more  I  fhall  interchange 
My  wained  flate  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  pafs'd,  and  now  repafs'd  the  feas. 
And  brought  defired  help  from  Burgundy. 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
From  Ravenfpurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Glo.  The  gates  madefaft!  Brother,  I  like  not  this. 
For  many  men  that  Humble  at  the  threiliold. 
Are  well  foretold,  that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Edw.  Tufh,  man '  abodements  mull  not  now 
affright  us : 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  muft  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

Hajl.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more  to  fummon 
them. 

Enter ^  on  the  ijoalls^  the  Mayor  of  York  and  his  Brethren. 

Mayor.    My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming, 
And  fhut  the  gates  for  fafety  of  ourfelves ; 
For  now  w^e  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K,  Edw.    But,   mailer  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 
king, 
Yet  Edward,  at  the  lead,  is  duke  of  York. 

Mayor.  True,  my  good  lord,  I  know  you  for  no 

lefs. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom  •, 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  But  v/hen  the  fox  has  once  got  in  his  nofe. 
He'll  foon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow.  l^Afide. 

*'  And  march'd  from  Raunfpur-haven  unto  York: 
**  But  foft  1  the  gates  are  fhut ;  I  like  not  this. 

*'  Rich.  Sound  up  the  drum,  and  call  them  to  the  walls." 

Steev-ens. 

Z  Baft. 
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Haft,  Why,  mailer  mayor,   why  Hand  you  in  a 
doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates.     We  are  king  Henry's  friends. 
Mayor.  Ay,  fay  you  fo  ?    the  gates  fliall  then  be 
open'd.  \^He  defce?ids, 

Glo.  A  wife  flout  captain,  and  perfuaded  foon  ! 
Haft.  ^  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were 
well. 
So  'twere  not  'long  of  him  :  but  being  enter'd, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  fliall  foon  perfuade 
Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reafon. 

Enter  the  Mayor  and  two  Jldermen. 

K.  Edw.  So,  mailer  mayor ;  thefe  gates  mufl  not 
be  fliut 
But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What!  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys ; 

\X^kes  his  keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 
And  all  tliofe  friends  that  deign  to  follow  m.e. 

March,     Enter  Montgomery^  with  drum  and  Soldiers, 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trufty  friend,  unlefs  I  be  deceiv'd. 

K.  Edw.  Welcom.e,  Sir  John !  But  why  come  vow 
in  arms  ? 

Montg.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  florm. 
As  every  loyal  fubje6l  ought  to  do. 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery:  but  we  now 
forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown  \  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  pleafe  to  fend  the  reft. 

Montg.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again ; 

®  The  good  old  man  n.':ould  fain  that  all  n.vere  ^velW\   The  mayor 
is  willing  we  diould  enter,  fo  he  may  not  be  blamed. 

Johnson. 

I  came 
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I  came  to  ferve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. 

Drummer,  flrike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[The  drum  begins  a  march, 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  flay.  Sir  John,  a  while ;   and  we'll 
debate 
By  v/hat  fafe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

Montg.  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words. 
If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourfelf  our  king, 
ril  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  fuccour  you. 
Why  jQiall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

G-lo,  Why,  brother,  wherefore  ftand  you  on  nice 

points  ? 
K.  Edw,  When  we  grow  flronger,  then  we'll  make 
our  claim : 
Till  then,  'tis  wifdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

Haft,  Av/ay  with  fcrupulous  wit !    now  arms  muft 

rule. 
Glo.  And  fearlefs  minds  climb  fooneft  unto  crowns. 
— Brother,  we  v/ill  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  •, 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will  •,  for  'tis  my  right. 
And  Henry  but  ufurps  the  diadem. 

Montg.  Ay,  now  my  fovereign  fpeaketh  like  him- 
felf: 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Haft,  Sound,  trumpet ;  Edward  lliall  be  here  pro- 
claim'd  : 
Come,  fellow-foldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Flouri/h, 
Sold.  Edward  the  Fourth^  hy  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
England  a?id  France^  and  lord  of  Ireland^  &:c. 

Montg.    And   whofoe'cr   gainfays   king  Edward's 
right. 
By  tins  I  challenge  him  to  fingle  fight. 

[T^hrows  down  his  gauntlet. 
All'  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth ! 

JL  Edw, 
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K.  Edw.  ^  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery  •,  and  thanks 
to  you  all. 
If  fortune  ferve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindnefs. 
Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York : 
And  when  the  morning  fun  fhall  raife  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  foldier. — 
Ah,  froward  Clarence !  evil  it  befeems  thee 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forfake  thy  brother ! 
Yet  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick, 
Come  on,  brave  foldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day. 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[^Exeunt, 

SCENE        VIII. 

Changes  again  to  London, 

Enter  king  Henry ^  JVarwick^  Montague^  Clarence^ 
Oxford^  and  Somerfet. 

War.  What  counfel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  haily  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pafs'd  in  fafety  through  the  narrow  feas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him.. 

K.  Henry.  ^  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Gar, 

*  Thanksy  hra^-ce  Montgomery,    &c.]     Inflead  of  this  fpeech, 
the  quarto  has  only  the  following : 

"  Ed^-w.  We  thank  you  all :  lord  mayor,  lead  on  the 
"  way. 
*'  For  this  night  we  will  harbour  here  In  York ; 
"  And  then  as  early  as  the  morning  fun 
**  Lifts  up  his  beams  above  this  horizoii. 
**  We'll  march  to  London  to  meet  with  Warwick, 
"  An:d  pull  falfe  Henry  from  the  regal  throne.'* 

Steevens. 
5*  L^'s  levy  mevy  and  heat  him  hack  again.']  This  line  expreifes 
a  fpiiit  of  war  fo  unfui^ablc  to  the  charadler  of  H^nry,  that  I 
W(  u!d  give  the  firft  cold  f^  eeca  to  the  king,  and  the  brilk  an- 

fvver 
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Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which,  being  fuffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

IVar.  In  Warwickfhirc  I  have  true.hearted  friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war  ; 
Thofe  will  I  mufter  up  :  and  thou,  fon  Clarence, 
Shall  flir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee. 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leiceilerfhire,  fhaltfind 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'fl :  -r- 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd. 
In  Oxfordlhire  inalt  muiler  up  thy  friends. 
My  fove reign,  v/ith  the  loving  citizens. 
Like  to  his  ifland  girt  with  the  ocean. 
Or  modefl  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs. 
Shall  refl:  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him  : 
— Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  fland  not  to  reply. 
— Farewell,  my  fovereign. 

K.  Henry.  Farewell,  my  Hedor,   and  my  Troy's 
true  hope. 

Clar.  In  fign  of  truth,  I  kifs  your  highnefs'  hand. 

K.  Henry.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate  ! 

Mcnt.  Comfort,  my  lord.    And  fo  I  take  my  leave. 

Oxf.    [KiJJing  Henry's  hand.']    And  thus  I  feal  my 
truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

K.  Henry.  Sweet  Oxf:)rd,  and  my  loving  Montague, 
And  ail  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 

IVar.  Farev/ell,  fweet  lords  ^  let's  meet  at  Coventry. 

[Exeu7it. 

K.  Henry.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  reft  a  while. 
Coufin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordlliip  ? 
Methinks,  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  feduce  the  reft. 

fvver  to  Warwick.     This  line  is   not  in  the  old  quarto  ;    and 
when  Henry  faid  nothing,  the  firil  fpeech  might  be  as  properly 
given  to  Warwick  as  to  any  other.     Johnson. 
Every  judicious  reader  muil:  concur  in  this  opinion. 

Steevens. 

K,  Henry, 
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K.  Henry.  That's  not  my  fear,  5  my  meed  hath  got 
me  fame  : 
I  have  not  flopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  polled  off  their  fuits  with  flow  delays  : 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds. 
My  mildnefs  hath  ailay'd  their  fwelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears. 
I  have  not  been  deflrous  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  much  opprefs'd  them  with  great  fubfidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd. 
Then  why  fliould  they  love  Edward  more  than  me? 
No,  Exeter,  thefe  graces  challenge  grace : 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  ceafe  to  follow  him. 

[^  Shout  within.     A  Lane  after  I  A  Laficafter! 

Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord,  what  fliouts  are  thefe  ? 

Enter  king  Edward  and  his  foldiers, 

K,  Edw,  Seize  on  the  fliame-fac'd  Henry,  bear  him 
hence. 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 
You  are  the  fount  that  make  fmall  brooks  to  flow: 
Now  flops  thy  fpring  -,  my  fea  fliall  fuck  them  dry. 
And  fwell  fo  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 
— Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower  •,  let  him  not  fpeak. 

[Ex.  with  king  Henry, 


^  my  meed  hath  got  me  fame  :'\     Meed  fignifies  reward. 

We  fhould  read,  my  deed^  i.  e.  my  manners,  conduct  in  the 
adminiftration.     Warburton. 

This  word  fignifies  merits  both  as  a  verb  and  a  fubftantive  ; 
that  it  is  ufed   as  a  verb,   is  clear  from  the  following  foolifh 
couplet,  which  I  remember  to  have  read  : 
"  Deem  if  I  meed^ 
**  Dear  madam,  read.^^ 

A  Specimen  of  Ferfes  that  read  the  fame  Way  hacxivard 

andfor-Tvard.     Hawkins. 

^  Shciit  n.vithin.    J  Larxafer  !]     Surely  the  fhouts  that  ulher- 

ed  king  Edward  fhould  be,'  A  York  1  A  York!     I  fuppo  e  the 

author  did  not  write  the  marginal  diredlions,  and  the  players 

confounded  the  characleri.     Johnson, 

Andj 
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And,  lords,  to  Coventry  bend  we  our  courfe. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  fun  fhines  hot,  and  if  we  ufe  delay. 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join. 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares  : 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[ExeunL 


AGTV.      SCENE     I. 

Before  the  town  of  Coventry, 

Enter  Warwick^  the  Mayor  of  Coventry^  two  Meffengers^ 
and  others^  upon  the  walls. 


W 


A  R  W  I  C  K, 


WHERE  is  the  poll  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honefl  fellow  ? 

1  Mef.  By  this  ^  atDunfmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War,  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 

—Where  is  the  poll  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

2  Mef  By  this  ^  at  Daintry,  with  a  puifTant  troop. 

Enter  Somerville. 

War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  fays  my  loving  fon  ? 
And  by  thy  gucfs  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

I at  Dujifmore, ]     The  quarto  reads,    "  •  at 

*'  Daintry."     Ste evens. 

at  Dahitry, ]     The   quarto  reads,    '*  —  at 


**  Dunfmore."     St e evens. 


Somerv, 
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Somerv.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces. 
And  do  exped  him  here  fome  two  hours  hence. 
PFar,  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 
Somerv,  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  •,  here  Southam  lies. 
The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from  War- 
wick. 
PFar,  Who  fhould  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd-for 

friends. 
Somerv.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  fhall  quickly 
know. 

March.     Flourijh.     Enter  king  Edward^  Gloucefter^ 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  f^und  a 
parley. 

Glo.  See,  how  the  furly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

War.  Oh,  unbid  fpight!  is  fportful  Edward  come? 
Where  flept  our  fcouts,  or  how  are  they  feduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city- 
gates. 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ? 
Call  Edward,  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy. 
And  he  fhall  pardon  thee  thefe  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 
Confefs  who  fet  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick,  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  Ihalt  ilill  remain  the  duke  of  York. 

Glo.  I  thought,  at  leaft,  he  would  have  faid,  the 

Or  did  he  make  the  jefl  againfl  his  will  ? 

War.  Is  not  a  dukedom.  Sir,  a  goodly  gift? 

Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give  : 
I'll  do  thee  fervice  iox  fo  good  a  gift. 

War.  'Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's 
gift. 

You  VI.  H  h  War, 
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IFar.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  fo  great  a  weight. 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again  •, 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  fubjed:. 

K,  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  prifoner; 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  anfwer  this. 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off  ? 

Glo,  x^las!  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore-caft, 
'  But  while  he  thought  to  (leal  the  fingle  ten. 
The  king  was  *  (lily  finger'd  from  the  deck! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bifliop's  palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K,  Edw.  'Tis  even  fo ;  yet  are  you  Warwick  flilL 
Glo,  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel  down, 
kneel  down. 
Nay,  when  ?  Strike  now,  or  elfe  the  iron  cools. 
IVar.  I'd  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  lb  low  a  fail,  to  flrike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canil  •,  have  wind  and  tide 
thy  friend ; 
This  hand  fafl  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair 
Shall,  while  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  duft  this  fentence  with  thy  blood; 
IVind-changing  PFarwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford.,  with  drian  a7td  colours. 

War.    O    chearful    colours  !    iee,    where  Oxford 

comes  ! 
0.\f.  Oxford!   Oxford  I   for  Lancafter ! 

*  But  ^hile  he  thought  to  Jhal  the  Jtngl!  ten,  =SiC.]  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  metaphor  taken  from  chels-playing.  A  pack  of  cards 
was  anciently  term'd  a  deck  of  cards,  and  a  pair  cf  cards.  A 
pack  of  cards,  as  I  am  informed,  is  flill  caikJ  a  d'jck  of  cards 
in  Ireland.     St e evens. 

*  Jtitv  fijtgcr'd 1     The  a U3r to  reads,  "  finely 

*'  finger'd."     SteeveivS.  ' 

Gb 
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Glo.  9  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  fet  upon  our  backs. 
Stand  we  in  good  array  ;  for  they,  no  doubt. 
Will  iCae  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  not,  the  city  being  of  fmall  defence. 
We'll  quickly  rouze  the  traitors  in  the  fame. 

Pt^ar.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague^  ivlth  drum  and  colours, 

Mont.  Montague !  Montague !  for  Lancafler ! 

Glo,  Thou,  and  thy  brother  both,  Ihall  buy  this 
treafon 
Even  with  the  dearefl  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw,  The  harder  mate h'd,  the  greater  victory  5 
My  mind  prefageth  happy  gain  and  conqueft. 

Enter  Somerfet^  with  drum  and  colours, 

Som.  Somerfet !  Somerfet !  for  Lancafler ! 

Glo,  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerfet, 
Have  fold  their  lives  unto  the  houfe  of  York ; 
And  thou  ihalt  be  the  third,  if  this  fv/ord  hold. 

Enter  Clarence^  with  drum  and  colours. 

War,  And  lo!  where  George  of  Clarence  fweeps 
along, 
Of  force  enough  ^  to  bid  his  brother  battle  •, 


'  The  gates  are  open^  let  us  enter  too.'}     Thus  the  folio.     The 
quarto  reads, 

"  The  gates  are  open,  fee  they  enter  in, 

**  Let's  follow  them,  and  bid  them  battle  in  the  ftreets. 

*'  Edzu.  No  :  fo  f<^me  other  might  fet  upon  our  backs, 
**  We'll  ftay  till  all  be  enter'd,  and  then  follow  them." 

Steevens. 
*  to  hid  his  brother  battle',']     Here  the  quarto   con- 
cludes this  fpeech,  and  adds  the  following: 
"   Clar.   Clarence  !    for  Lancafler  ! 
''  Edw.   Et  tu  Brnte!  wilt  thou  ftab  Ccefar  too? 
**  A  parly,  firra,  to  George  of  Clarence."     Steeven-s. 

H  h  2  With 
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With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails. 

More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. — 

Come,  Clarence,  come  •,  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  call. — 

p  A  parley  is  founded ;  Richard  and  Clarence  whifper 
together  •,  and  then  Clarence  takes  his  red  rofe  out  of 
his  hat^  and  throws  it  at  Warwick, 

Clar.    Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this 
means  ? 
Look,  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee. 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  houfe. 
Who  gave  his  blood  3  to  lime  the  flones  together. 
And  fet  up  Lancafter.     Why,  trow'ft  thou,  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  fo  harlh,  fo  4-  blunt,  unnatural. 
To  bend  the  fatal  initruments  of  war 
Againil  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king? 
Perhaps,  thou  wilt  obje6l  my  holy  oath  : 
To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jepthah's,  when  he  facrific'd  his  daughter. 
I  am  fo  lorry  for  my  trefpafs  made, 
That,  to  deferve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myfelf  thy  mortal  foe  ; 
With  refolution,  wherelbe'er  I  meet  thee, 
(As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  ilir  abroad) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  mif-leading  m^e. 
And  lb,  proud- hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blufhing  cheeks. 
— Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends  \ 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconflant. 


*  A  parley  is  founded^  &c.]  This  note  of  direftion  I  rellored 
from  the  old  quarto.  And,  without  it,  it  is  impofiible  that  any 
reader  can  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  this  line  of  Clarence  : 

Look,  hcrey  I throiv  my  infamy  at  thee.     Theobald. 

s  — — .fQ  lime  the jlones ]     That  is,  To  cement  the  flones. 

Lime  makes  mortar.     Johnson. 

*  • hhiKtt ]     Stupid,  infenfible  of  paternal  fondnefs. 

Johnson. 

K,  Edw. 
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K,  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
belov'd. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadft  deferv'd  our  hate. 

Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence;  this  is  brother-like. 
War.  O  5  pafTing  traitor,  perjur'd  and  unjuft! 
K.  Edzv.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town^ 
and  fight  ? 
Or  fhall  we  beat  the  flones  about  thine  ears? 

War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  v^ill  av/ay  towards  Barnet  prelently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'il, 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,   Edv/ard  dares,  and  leads 
the  way. 
— Lords,  to  the  field;  St.  George  and  vi6lory  ! 

[^Exeunt* 
March.     Warwick  and  his  company  follow. 

SCENE        II. 

^  field  of  battle  near  Barnet. 

Alarm  and  excurfions.    Enter  Edward.,  bringing  forth 
Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there  :  die  thou,  and  die  our 
fear ; 
7  For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  fear'd  us  all.— 
Now,  Montague,  fit  fafl ;  I  feek  for  thee. 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[Exit. 
War.  Ah,  v/ho  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me,  friend,  or  foe, 

pajjing ]     EmLisnt,    egregious;    traiterous    be- 


yond the  common  track  of  treafon.     Johnson. 

7   For   War-vjick  njjas   a   bug  that  fear'^d  us  all. — ]      Bug  is  a 
bugbear,  a  terrific  being,     Johnson. 
So  in  Cjmbeline, 

'* are  become 

**  The  mortal  bugs  o'the  field."     Ste evens. 

H  h  3  And 
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And  tell  me,  who  is  vidlor,  York,  or  Warwick? 

Why  a&  I  that?  my  mangled  body  ihows, 

My  blood,  my  want  of  llrength,  my  Tick  heart  fhows. 

That  I  muft  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conqueil  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 

Whofe  arms  gave  flieiter  to  the  princely  eagle, 

Under  whofe  iTiade  the  ramping  lion  flept  •, 

Whofe  top  branch  over-peep'd  Jove's  ipreading  tree. 

And  kept  low  Ihrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

Thofe  eyes  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black 

veil, 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  fun, 
To  fearch  the  fecret  treafons  of  the  world. 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brow,  now  fill'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  princely  fepulchres. 
For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durft  fmile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 
Lo !  now  my  glory  fmear'd  in  duft  and  blood. 
^  My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forfakc  me ;  and,  of  all  my  lands 
Js  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dufl  ? 
And  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  muft. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerfet, 

Som.  9  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick!  wert  thou  as  we  are. 
We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again, 

The 

^   Cedes  ccemptis  faltibusy  et  dotnoy  willaque,     HoR. 
This  mention  of  his  parks  and  manors  diminiflies   the  path^tip 
effedl  of  the  foregoing  lines.     Johnson. 

»  Jh,   Warivick,  Warijoick  !  &c.]     Thefe  two  fpeephes  ftan4 
|;hii3  in  the  quarto  : 

^'  Oxf.  Ah,  Warwick^  Warwick  !  chear  up  thyfelf,  an4 
^*  live; 
i^  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day. 
f?  Our  warlike  queen  with  troops  i§  90m?  from  France, 
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Th€   queen  from  France   hath   brought  a   puifiant 

power  •, 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah,  couldfl  thou  fly  ! 

War,  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Montague, 
If  thou  be  there,  fweet  brother,  take  my  hand. 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  foul  a  while ! 
Thou  lov'ft  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didfl. 
Thy  tears  would  wafli  this  cold  congealed  blood. 
That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

Som,  Ah,   Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath'd  his 
laft. 
And  to  the  lateft  gafp  cry'd  out  for  Warwick, 
And  faid.  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
And  more  he  would  have  faid  \  and  more  he  fpoke, 
9  Which  founded  hke  a  clamour  in  a  vault. 
That  might  not  be  diftinguiili'd :  but  at  laft 
I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan, 
O,  farewell,  Warwick! 

War,  Sweetly  reft  his  foul ! 
Fly,  lords,  and  fave  yourfelves ;  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven.  {Dies, 

Oxf,  ^  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power ! 
[T^hey  bear  away  his  hody^  and  Exeunt, 

SCENE 

**  And  at  Southampton  landed  hath  her  train  ; 

**  And,  might'il  thou  live,  then  would  we  never  fly. 

**   War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly,  nor  have  I  now, 
**  But  Hercules  himffelf  muft  yield  to  odds; 
**  For  many  wounds  receiv'd,  and  many  more  repaid, 
*'  Hath  rcbb'd  my  ilrong-knit  fmews  of  their  ftrength, 
**  And  fpite  of  fpites  needs  muil  I  yield  to  death." 

Steevens. 
^  Which  founded  like  a  cannon  in  a  <vezuh,'\  The  old  quarto 
reads  clamour^  which  is  undoubtedly  right,  /.  e.  a  clamour  of 
tongues,  which,  as  he  fays,  could  not  be  dillinguiflied.  This 
was  a  pertinent  fimilitude  :  the  other  abfurd,  ^nr!  neither  agrees 
with  what  is  predicated  of  it,  nor  with  what  it  is  intended  to 
illuftrate.     Warburton. 

*  A-u:ay,  anvaj,  &c.]     Inftead  of  this  line,  thfi  quarto  has 
the  following : 

Ji  h  4  *^  Come, 
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SCENE        III. 

Changes  to  another  part  of  the  field. 

Flcurijh.     Enter  king  Edward  in  triumph ;  with  Glou- 
cefier^  Clarence.,  and  the  reft, 

X".  Edw.  9  Thus  far  our  fortune  bears  an  upward 
courfe, 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But,  in  the  midfc  of  this  bright-fhining  day, 
I  fpy  a  black,  fufpicious,  threat'ning  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  fun. 
Ere  he  attain  his  eafeful  weftern  bed  : 
J  mean,  my  lords,  thofe  powers  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  ^  have  arriv'd  our  coaft. 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clar.  A  little  gale  will  foon  difperfe  that  cloud, 
And  blow  it  to  the  fource  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  thofe  vapours  up. 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  ftorm. 

Glo.  The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thoufand  ftrong. 
And  Somerfet,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her. 

*'  Come,  noble  Somerfet,  let's  take  our  horfe, 
**  And  caufe  retreat  be  founded  through  the  camp, 
•*  That  all  our  friends  remaining  yet  alive 
**  May  be  forewarn'd,  and  fave  themfelves  by  flight. 
**  That  done,  with  them  we'll  poft  unto  the  queen, 
**  And  once  m.ore  try  our  fortune  in  the  field." 

Steevens, 
•   ^hus  far  our  fortune  hears  an  up^:ard  courfe., 

Jnd  --uje  are  graced  nxith  nxreaths  of  <-uiclory.1     Thus  the  fo- 
lio.    The  quarto  thus  : 

*'  Thus  ilill  our  fortune  gives  us  vidlory  ; 
*'  And  girt  our  temples  with  triumphant  joys. 
f'  The  big-bon'd  traitor  Warwick  hath  breath'd  his  lall." 

Steevens. 

?  : — —  haHje   arrh-vd  cur  coaJiy'\      Milton    ufes    the  fame 

l^fufture,  B.  ii.  Far.  Lof  : 

<« ere  he  arrive 

^*  The  happy  coaft."     Steevens, 

If 
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If  fhe  hath  time  to  breathe,  be  well  alTur'd, 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  ftrong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hold  their  courfe  toward  Tewklbury. 
We,  having  now  the  bell  at  Barnet  field. 
Will  thither  flraight,  for  willingnefs  rids  way ; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  fi:rength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. 
*  Strike  up  the  drum  -,  cry — Courage  !  and  away. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE      IV. 

Changes  to  Tewkjhury, 

March.     Enter  the  ^uecn^  prince  of  Wales,  Somerfet^ 
Oxfcrd,  and  Soldiers, 

^een.  Great  lords,  v/ife  men  ne'er  fit  and  wail  their 


lofs 


But  chearly  fjek  how  to  redrefs  their  harms. 

What  though  the  mad  be  now  blown  overboard. 

The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  loft. 

And  half  our  faiiors  fwrdlow'd  in  the  flood  ? 

Yet  lives  cur  pilot  ftiil :  is't  meet,  that  he 

Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 

With  tear-full  eyes  add  water  to  the  fea. 

And  give  m.ore  Itrength  to  that  which  hath  too  muchj 

While,  in  his  moan,  the  lliip  fplits  on  the  rock. 

Which  induftry  and  courage  might  have  fav'd  ? 

Ah,  vvhat  a  ihame!   ah,  what  a  fault  were  this! 

Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  that  ? 

And  Montague  our  topmaft ;  v/hat  of  him  ? 

Our  flaughter'd  friends  the  tackle ;  what  of  thefe  I 

*  Strike  tip  the  drum;   cry — Courage!  and  anxjiiy.^     Thus  th© 
folio.     The  quarto  has  the  following  couplet: 

*'  Come,  let's  go  ;  for  If  we  flack  this  bright  fummer's  day, 
**  Sharp  winter's  ihowers  will  mar  our  hopes  for  hay." 

Stesvens. 

Why, 
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Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 

And  Somerfet  another  goodly  mall  ? 

The  friends  of  France  our  fhrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

And,  though  unHiilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

For  once  allow'd  the  fl^ilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  fit  and  weep ; 

But  keep  our  courfe,  though  the  rough  wind  fay,  No, 

From  fhelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  fpeak  them  fair ; 

And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthlefs  fea  ? 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quick-fand  of  deceit  ? 

And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock? 

All  thefe  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

Say,  you  can  fwim  ;  alas!  'tis  but  a  while  : 

Tread  on  the  fand  ;  why,  there  you  quickly  fmk  r 

Beilride  the  rock ;  the  tide  v/ill  wafli  you  off  j 

Or  elfe  you  famifh  ;  that's  a  three- fold  death. 

This  fpeak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  underftand. 

In  cafe  Ibme  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us. 

That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 

More  than  with  ruthlefs  waves,  with  fands,  and  rocks. 

W^hy,  courage,  then!  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

'  Fwere  childifh  weaknefs  to  lament,  or  fear. 

Prince.  *  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  fpirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  fpeak  thefe  words, 

*  Methinks^  a  nxjomany  &c.]  The  preceding  fpeech  is  very 
imperfeft  in  the  quarto,  and  therefore  not  worth  infertion. 
In  this  of  the  prince  there  is  however  much  and  important  va<> 
riation  : 

**  Prince,  And  if  there  be  (as  God  forbid  there  fhould) 
^*  'Mongft  us  a  timorous  or  fearful  man, 
^*  Let  him  depart  before  the  battles  join, 
**  Left  he  in  time  of  need   entice  another, 
^*  And  fo  withdraw  the  fojdiers'  hearts  from  us. 
^•*  I  will  not  ftand  aloof,  and  bid  you  fight, 
^*  But  with  my  fword  prefs  in  the  thiclieft  throngs, 
**  And  fingle  Edward  from  his  ftrongeft  guard, 
**  And  hand  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yield, 
'**■  Or  leave  my  bf)dy  as  witnefs  to  my  thoughts.'* 

Steevens. 

Infuie 
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Infule  his  breaft  v/ith  magnanimity. 

And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

I  fpeak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here  ^ 

For  did  I  but  fufpefl  a  fearful  man. 

He  ihould  have  leave  to  go  away  betim.es ; 

Left,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another. 

And  make  him  of  like  fpirit  to  himfelf. 

If  any  fuch  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 

Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxf.  Womien  and  children  of  fo  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  iliame.— 
Oh,  brave  young  prince !   thy  famious  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee  \  long  may'ft  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

Som.  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  fuch  a  hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arife,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

^ueen.    Thanks,  gentle  Somerfetj   fweet  Oxford, 
thanks. 

Prince,  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hatli  nothing 
elfe. 

Enter  a  Mejfenger, 

Meff,  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand. 
Ready  to  fight  •,  theiricrc  be  refolute. 

Oxf,  I  thought  no  lefs :  it  is  his  policy, 
To  hafte  thus  faft  to  iind  us  unprovided. 

Som,  But  he's  deceiv'd  ;  we  are  in  readinefs. 

^een.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  fee  your  forwardnefs, 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not  budge, 

March,     Enter  king  Edward,^  Gloucefler^  Clarence^  and 
Soldiers^  on  the  other  ft de  of  the  fi age, 

'  7^.  Edw,  Brave  followers,  yonder  ftands  th^ thorny 
wood, 

^  K.  Edw.  Bra'vefoUoaversj  &c.]  This  fcene  is  ill-contrived, 
in  which  the  king  and  queen  appear  at  once  on  the  ftage  at  the 
head  of  oppofite  armies.  It  had  been  eafy  to  make  one  re;ire 
Jiefoje  the  other  entered.     Johnson, 

^  Which, 
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Which,  by  the  heaven's  aflillance,  and  your  ftrength, 

Muft  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

For,  well  I  wot,  ye  biaze  to  burn  them  out. 

Give  fignal  to  the  light,  and  to  it,  lords. 

^ieen.    Lords,    knights,    and  gentlemen,   what  I 
fhould  fay. 
My  tears  gainfay ;  for  every  v/ord  I  fpeak. 
Ye  fee,  I  drink  the  Vv^ater  of  my  eye  : 
Therefore  no  more  but  this :  Henry,  your  fovereign. 
Is  prilbner  to  the  foe  ;  his  flate  ufurp'd ; 
His  realm  a  ilaughter-houfe ;  his  fubjedls  flain  ; 
His  ftatutes  cancelFd  ;  and  his  treafure  fpent : 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  fpoil. 
You  fight  injufbice:  then,  in  God's  name,  lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  fignal  to  the  fight. 

Alarm.     Retreat.     Excurfions.     Both  "parties  go  out. 

Re  enter  king  Edward^  Gloucefter^  Clarence.,  (^c.    The 
§ueen^  Oxford^  and  Somerfet^  prifoners. 

K.  Edw.  Lo !  here's  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  Caflle  flraight ; 
For  Somerfet,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
—Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  fpeak. 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  Fll  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

Sonh  Nor  I,  but  floop  with  patience  to  my  fortune. 

l^Exeunt. 

§lueen.  So  part  we  fadly  in  this  troublous  world. 
To  meet  with  joy  in  fweet  Jerufalem. 

K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who  finds  Ed- 
ward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

Clo.  It  is  3  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

Enter  the  prince  of  Wales. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear  him 
fpeak. 
-—What !  can  fo  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? — 

Edward, 
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Edward,  what  fatisfa6lion  canll  thou  make. 
For  bearing  arms,  for  flirring  up  my  fubjeds. 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  haft  turn'd  me  to  ? 

Prince,  Speak  like  a  fubjedl,  proud  ambitious  York ! 
Suppofe,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth  •, 
Refign  thy  chair ;  and,  where  I  ftand,  kneel  thou, 
Whiift  I  propofe  the  felf-fame  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traytor,  thou  wouldft  have  me  anfwer  to. 

^een.'  Ah  !  that  thy  father  had  been  fo  refolv'd  1 

Glo.  That  you  might  ftill  have  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  have  ftol'n  the  breech  from  Lane  after. 

Prince.   ^  Let  ^fop  fable  in  a  winter's  night. 
His  churlifh  riddles  fort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  I'll  plague  you  for  that  word. 

^een.  Ay,  thou  waft  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 

Glo.  For  God's  fake,  take  away  this  captive  fcold. 

Prince,  Nay,  take  away  this  fcolding  crook-back 
rather. 

K,  Edw,  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  ^  charm  your 
tongue. 

Gar,  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  m.alapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty ;  you  are  all  undutiful : 
Lafcivious  Edward,  and  thou  perjur'd  George, 
And  thou  mif-fhapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all 5 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are — 
And  thou  ufurp'ft  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

Glo.  Take  that,  3  thou  likenefs  of  this  railer  h^re. 

[^Stabs  him. 

K,  Edw,  And  take  thou  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Ed-za.  ftabs  Im, 

Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

\Clar,  ftabs  him. 

'  LetjE/op,  &c.]  The  prince  calls  Richard,  for  his  crook- 
eduefs,  ^ibp  ;  and  the  poet,  following  nature,  makes  Richard 
highly  incenfed  at  the  reproach.     Johnson. 

*   charm  your  tongue.']     The  quarto  reads,   **   — —•  tame 

"  your  tongue."     Steevens. 

^  ihou  likenefs  of  this  raihr  hgre.}     Thou  that  refemblsli 

thy  railing  mother.     Johnson. 

^iecn. 
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Slueen,  Oh,  kill  me  too ! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  fliall. \Offirs  to  kill  her. 

K>  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done 
loo  much. 

Clo.  Why  fliould  Ihe  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 
words  ? 

K.  Edw.  What !  doth  ftie  fwoon  ?  ufe  means  for 
her  recovery. 

Glo.  Clarence,  excufe  me  to  the  king  my  brother  •, . 
I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  ferious  matter. 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  fure  to  hear  more  news. 

Clar.  What?  what? 

Glo.  The  Tower,  man,  the  Tower! — I'll  root 'em 
out.  [^Exit, 

^een.  Oh,  Ned,  fweet  Ned !  fpeak  to  thy  mother, 
boy ! 
Canft  thou  not  fpeak  ?  O  traitors !  murderers ! 
I'hey  that  llabb'd  Csfar,  fhed  no  blood  at  all ; 
Did  not  offend,  and  were  not  worthy  blame. 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 
He  was  a  man  ;  this  (in  refpeft)  a  child  ; 
And  men  ne'er  fpend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What's  worfe  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  r 
No,  no  j  my  heart  will  burft,  an  if  I  fpeak. 
And  I  will  fpeak,  that  fo  my  heart  may  burft.— 
Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals, 
How  fweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers ;  if  you  had, 
'I'hc  thought  of  them  would  have  ftirr'd  up  remorfe : 
But  if  you  evTr  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Took  in  his  youth  to  have  him  fo  cut  off. 
As,  deathfmen  !  4  you  have  rid  this  fweet  young  prince. 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her ;  go  bear  her  hence  by  force. 

Shieen.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  difpatch  me  here ; 

*  ycu  hai'e  rid  this  fnx'eet young  prince. '\      The  condition 

of  this  warlike  queen  would  move  compafiion,  could  it  be  for- 
gotten that  fiie  gave  York,  to  wipe  his  eyes  in  his  captivity,  a 
h:indkerchief  (laincd  with  his  young  child's  blood.     Johnson. 

Here 
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Here  flieath  thy  fword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death. 
What  !  v/ilt  thou  not  ?  Then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar,  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  fo  much  eafe. 

Queen,  Good  Clarence,  do  \  fv/eet  Clarence,  kill  mc 
too. 

Clar.  Didfb  thou  not  hear  me  i^,vear,  I  would  not 
do  it? 

^een.  Ay,  but  thou  ufeft  to  forfv/ear  thyfelf : 
5  'Twas  fin  before,  but  now  'tis  charity. 
What  !,wik  thou  not  ?  7  where  is  that  devil's  butcher, 
Richard  ?  hard-favour'd  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here  :  murder  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioner  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'fl  back. 

K.  Edw,  Away,  I  fay;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hence. 

Siueen.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince ! 

{E:>iit  ^een, 

K.  Edw,  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 

Clar.  To  London  all  in  poft  -,  and,  as  I  guefs. 
To  make  a  bloody  fupper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He's  fudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
Now  m.arch  we  hence :  difcharge  the  common  fort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 
And  fee  our  gentle  queen,  how  v/ell  fhe  fares ; 
By  this,  I  hope,  ilie  hath  a  fon  for  us.  [Exeunt^ 

5  ^Tnvas  Jiti — ]     She  alludes  to  the  defertion  of  Clarence. 

JOHNSOKc 

"^ ^where  is  that  denjlV s  butcher, 

Richard? ]     Thus  all  the  editions.    But  de<viVs  butcher^ 

in  other  terms,  I  thin!:,  is  //'/  W//;  rare  news  for  the  free- 
thinkers, iftheij  were  any  grounds  for  depending  on  it.  But 
the  poet  certainly  wrote  de'vil-hutcher\  and  the  firir  part  of  the 
compound  is  to  be  taken  adjedtively,  meaning,  execrable,  in- 
fernal, devilifli.     Theobald. 

DenjiVs  butcher  is  a  butcher  fet  on  by  the  devil.    Either  read- 
ing may  ferve  without  fo  long  a  note.     Johnson. 
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SCENE        VI. 

Changes  to  the  'Tower  of  London, 

Enter  king  Henry  with  a  hook^  and  Gloucefter  with  the 
Lieutenant^  on  the  Tower  walls, 

Glo,  Good  day,  my  lord!  What!  at  your  book  fo 

hard  ? 
K.  Henry.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  my  lord,  I  ihould 
fay  rather ; 
'Tis  fin  to  flatter ;  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Glo*iler,  and  good  devil,  were  alike. 
And  both  prepoilerous  ;  therefore  not,  good  lord. 
Glo,  Sir,  leave  us  to  ourfelves,  we  mufl  confer. 

\_Eicit  Lieutenant. 
K.  Henry.  So  flies  the  recklefs  fhepherd  from  the 
wolf: 
So  firft  the  harmlefs  flock  doth  yield  his  fleece. 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
9  What  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  now  to  aft  ? 

Glo.  Sufpicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  5 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bufli  an  officer. 

K.  Henry.  The  bird  that  hath  been  Hmed  in  a  bufli. 
With  trembling  wings  mifdoubteth  every  bufli ; 
And  I,  the  haplefs  male  to  one  fweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  obje6l  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd. 

9  What  fcene  of  death  hath  Rofcius  nciv  to  aS}r'\  Rofcius  was 
certainly  put  for  Richard  by  fome  fimple  conceited  player,  who 
had  heard  of  Rofcius  and  of  Rome  ;  but  did  not  know  that  he 
was  an  ador  in  comedy,   not  in  tragedy.     Warburton. 

I  cannot  believe  any  fuch  thing.  Shakefpeare  had  occaiion 
to  compare  Richard  to  fome  player  about  to  a6l  a  fcene  of  mur- 
der, and  took  the  firfl,  or  only  name  of  antiquity  that  occurred 
to  him,  without  being  very  fcrupulous  about  its  propriety. 

Steevens. 

Gk. 
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Clo.  Why,  v/hat  a  '  peevifh  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
That  taught  his  fon  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

K,  Henry.  I,  Dsdalus  -,  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos  that  deny'd  our  courfe ; 
The  fun,  that  lear'd  the  wings  of  my  fweet  boy. 
Thy  brother  Edward  •,  and  thyfeif,  the'fea 
"Whole  envious  gulph  did  fwallow  up  his  life. 
Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  v/eapon,  not  with  words! 
My  breafl  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point. 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  hifcory. 
—But  wherefore  dofl  thou  come  ?  Is't  for  my  life  } 

Glo.  ThinkTt  thou,  I  am  an  executioner? 

K,  Henry.  A  perfecutor,  I  am  fure,  thou  art  \ 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing. 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  fon  I  kill'd  for  his  preilimption. 

K.  Henry.  Hadfl  thou  been  kill'd,  when  firfl  thoU 
did  ft  prefume, 
Thou  hadft  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  fon  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophefy,  that  many  a  thoufand, 
*  Which  now  miftruft  no  parcel  of  my  fear. 
And  many  an  old  man's  figh,  and  many  a  widow's. 
And  many  an  orphan's  v/ater-ftanding  eye — 
Men  for  their  fons,  wives  for  their  hufoands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timelefs  death. 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  waft  born. 
The  owl  fhriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  fign  -, 
The  night-crow  cry'd,  aboding  lucklefs  time ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempefts  fhook  down  trees  * 
3  The  raven  rook'd  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 

And 

^  pee'vljhfool-—^  As  pee'vijhnefs  is  the  quality  of  children* 

fee^oijh  feems  to  fignify  childijh,  and  by  confequence  ftlly, 
Pee-uijh  is  explained  by  childijh,  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  War- 
burton.     Johnson. 

*  Which  no^v  mifiriiji  no  parcel  of  my  fear,']  Who  fufpeft  no 
part  of  what  ray  fears  prefage.     Johnson. 

3  The  rc'ven  rcok'd  her — j  What  is  rec/^  V  Z'f  r  f  Read;,  rrc^^V 
hoarfe.     "VVarburton. 

Vol.  VI.  li  The 
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And  chattering  pyes  in  difmal  diicord  fung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  lefs  than  a  mother's  hope  5 
To  wit,  an  indigefted  deform'd  lump, 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  fuch  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadfl:  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  waft  born. 
To  fignify,  thou  cam' ft  to  bite  the  world : 
^  And,  if  the  reft  be  true  which  I  have  heard^ 
Thou  cam'il  into  tht  world  with  thy  legs  forward. 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  mere  :  die,  prophet,  in  thy  fpeech; 

[Siais  hira. 
For  this,  amongft  the  reft-,  was  I  ordaiii'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  mAicli  m.ore  (laughter  after  this. 
— O  God !  forgive  my  fms,  and  pardon  thee !     [Dies. 

Glo.  What  will  the  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafter 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See,  hovv^  my  fwcrd  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 
O,  may  fuch  purple  tears  be  always  ftied. 
From  thole  that  wdfli  th^e  downfall  of  our  houfe  ! 

The  true  reading  fecms  to  be  at  no  great  diiiance. 

.li . the  tcmpcjT  Jhock  dc-.vn  trsvsy 

The  ra've-n  rock'd  her  on  the  chimney^ s  topC\    On  the  top  of 
the  chimney  lliaken  by  thetempeft.     Johnson. 

To  rooh,  or  rather  to  rack,  is  a  north-councry  word,  fignlfy- 
ing  to/qiiat  (io-wn,  or  ^.'^^^  on  any  thing.     St e evens. 
'♦•  ^71  d,   if  the  rcfi  he  true  -jjhich  I  ha've  heard, 

Thoji  carnfi ]     Had  our  editors  had  but  a 

grain  of  fagacity,  or  due  diligence,  there  could  have  been  no 
room  for  this  abfurd  break,  fince  they  might  have  ventured  to 
fill  it  up  with  certainty  too.  The  old  quarto  would  have  led 
them  part  of  the  way, 

^hcii  camji  into  the  r.vcr!d ■   ■     ■« 

And  that  the  verfe  is  to  be  completed  in  the  manner  I  have 
given  it,  is  incontcuible ;  for  unlefs  we  fuppofe   king  Henry 
aclually  reproaches  him  with  this  his  prepofterous  birth,  how 
can  Richard  in  his  very  next  foliloquy  fay  ? 
Indeed,   'tis  true  thai  Henry  told  me  of. 
For  I  haiie  often  heard  my  JHOther  fay, 
I  came  into  the  nvorld  ^vvith  my  legs  fcr~xard. 
X  <:an  eafily  fee,  that  this  blank  was  caus'd  by  the  nicety  of  the 
pLiyers,  to  fupprefs  an  indecent  idea.     But,  with  fubmiffion, 
this  was  making  but  half  a  cure,  unlefs  they  had  expunged  the 
repetition  of  it  out  of  Richard's  fpcech  tQO.     1'heobald. 

If 
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If  any  fpark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  fay,  I  fent  thee  thither, 

[Si ah  him  again. 

I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear.-^ 

Indeed,  'tis  true  that  Henry  told  me  of: 

For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  fay, 

I  camiC  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward. 

Had  I  not  reafon,  think  ye,  to  make  haile. 

And  feek  their  ruin  that  ufurp'd  our  right  ? 

The  mxidwife  wonder'd,  and  the  v/omen  cry'd, 

O,  Jefus  hlefs  tis^  be  is  born  'ivith  teeth  ! 

And  fo  I  v/as  •,  which  plainly  fignify'd 

That  I  fhould  fnarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

Then,  fince  the  heavens  have  fliap'd  my  body  fo, 

'  Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  m^ind  to  anfwer  it. 

I  had  no  father,  I  am  like  no  father. 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 

And  this  word  Icve^  v/hich  grey-beards  call  divine. 

Be  refidcnt  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me :  I  am  myfelf  alone. 

Clarence,  bew^are ;  thou  keep'fl:  me  from  the  light ; 
*  But  I  will  fort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 
3  For  I  will  buz  about  fuch  prophecies, 
That  Edward  fhall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  Fll  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry  and  the  prince  his  fon  are  gone  5 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next  •,  and  then  the  reft  \ 
Counting  myfelf  but  bad,  till  I  be  bed. 

'  Let  hell,  &c.]     This  line  Dryden  feems  to  have  thought  on 
in  his  CEdipus  : 

"  It  was  thy  crooked  mind  hunch'd  out  thy  backjr 
*'  And  wander'd  in  thy  limbs."     Ste evens. 
*  But  Invill  fort  a  p.itchy  day  for  thee  :'\     But  I  will  choofe 
out  an  hour  whofe  gloom  fhall  be  as  fatal  to  you,.     To  fort  ii 
tofeleSi,      So  in  The  Spanifh  Tragedy,    1605  : 

"  for  they  had yonv^leifure."     Steevens, 

^   For  I  <vjill  huz  about  fuch  prophecies:. 

That  Ed^-ward  f?all  be  fearful  of  his  UfeP^   The  C]^uart0  adds 
a  line  between  thefe  : 

fuch  prsphecieSf 

Under  pretence  of  outn;:ard  feeming  illy: 
That,  ScQ.     St li EVENS. 

liz  I'll 
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I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room ; 

And  triumph,  Henry !  in  thy  day  of  doom.         [ExlL 

SCENE        VII. 

The  palace  in  London. 

Enter  king  Edward^  §lueen^  Clarence^  Gloucefter^  Haft- 
ings^  Nurfe  with  the  young  Prince  and  Attendants, 

K.  Ed.  Once  more  we  fit  on  England's  royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
Vv^hat  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  mov/'d  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride  ? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerfet,  three-fold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 
Tv/o  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  Ion, 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  fpurr'd  their  courfers  at  the  trumpet's  found. 
With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  Vv^arwick  and  Montague^ 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  m.ade  the  foreil  tremble  v/hen  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  fwept  fufpicion  from  our  feat. 
And  made  cur  footilooi  of  fecurity. 
Come  hither,  Befs,  and  let  me  kifs  my  boy.  — 

['Taking  the  child ^ 
Young  Ned,  for  t\itQ^  thine  uncles  and  myfelf 
Have  in  our  armour  watch'd  the  winter-night ; 
Went  all  a-foot  in  fum.mer's  fcalding  heat. 
That  thom  might'Pc  re-poiTefs  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  illalt  reap  the  gairt. 

Glo.  I'll  blafl  his  harvefl,  if  your  head  were 
laid-. 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  ilioulder  was  brdain'd  ^o  thick,  to  heave ;  \  AJlde. 
'And  heave  it  fhali  fom.e  v/eight,  or  break  my 

back :  — 
3  Work  thou  the  v^ay,  and  that  fnall  execute, 

K.Edw, 

3  IVork  thou  the  -ivaj,   and  that  fiall  execute. ^     I  believe  we 
iliould-re^d. 
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K.  Ed.  Clarence  andGlo'iler,  love  my  lovely  queen  j 
And  kifs  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty  that  I  owe  unto  your  majefly, 
I  feal  upon  the  lips  of  this  fweet  babe. 

^,een,  ^  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  brother, 
thanks. 

Clo,  And  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 
fprang'iL, 
Witnefs  the  loving  kifs  I  give  the  fruit. 
To  fay  the  truth,  fo  Judas  kifs'd  his  mafler  O 
And  cry'd,  all  hail!  when  as  he  meant  2i\>Afide. 
harm.  j 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  feated  as  my  foul  delights. 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  What  v/ill  your  grace  have  done  with  Mar- 
garet .^ 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerulalem ; 
And  hither  have  they  fent  it  for  her  ranfom. 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,   and  waft  her  hence  to 
France. 
And  now  v/hat  refrs  but  that  we  fpend  the  time 
With  (lately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  Ihows, 

Such  as  beht  the  pleafure  of  tlie  court? 

Sound,  drums  and  trumpets!  Farewell,  four  annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lafling  joy.  [Exeunt  omnes, 

and  this  firall  execute. 


Richard  laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead  iays, 

Work  thou  the  ^joay  " 

then  bringing  down  his  hand,  and  beholding  it, 

and  this  Jh all  execute^ 

Though  that  may  Hand,  the  arm  being  included  in  thelhoulder. 

Johnson, 
The  quarto  reads. 

Work  thou  the  ivay,  and  t\ioxi  Jhalt  execute.      Steevens. 
^  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;   nvorthy  brother^  thanks.~\     This  line 
has  been  given    to  king  Edvvard  ;   but   I  have,  with  the  old 
quarto,  reitored  it  to  the  queen.     Theobald. 

The  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  are  fufpeded,  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald, of  being  fuppofititious,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  War- 
burton, 
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burton,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakcfpeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's 
iufpicion  ariles  from  fome  obfolete  words ;  but  the  phrafeology 
is  like  the  rcil  of  our  author's  ilile,  and  fmgle  words,  of  which 
however  I  do  not  obfcrve  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Pr.  Warburton  gives  no  reafon,  but  1  fuppofe  him  to  judge 
upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehenfive  views,  and  to 
draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  efleil  and  fpirit  of  the  com- 
pofition,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  hillorical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred;  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometim.es  judgment 
will  err,  and  fometim.es  the  matter  itfelf  will  defeat  the  artift. 
Of  every  author's  works  one  will  be  the  bell;,  and  one  v/ill  be 
the  v/orll;.  The  colours  are  not  equally  pleafmg,  nor  the  atti- 
tudes equally  graceful^  in  all  the  pictures  of  'i'itian  or  Rey- 
nolds. 

DiiTim^ilitude  of  fvile  and  heterogeacoufnefs  of  fentimcnt,  may 
fufficiently  fiiow  that  a  work  dots  not  really  belong  to  the  re- 
puted author.  But  in  thefe  plays  no  fuch  marks  of  fpurioufnefs 
are  found.  The  diclicn,  the  vcrhhcation,  and  the  hgures,  are 
Shakefpearc's.  Thefe  plays,  coiiildercd,  without  regard  to 
charaders  and  incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  verfe,  are  m.ore 
happily  conceived  and  more  accurately  finiHied  than  thofe  of 
king  John,  Richard  II.  or  the  tragic  fcenes  of  Henry  IV.  and 
V.  if  we  take  thefe  plays  from  Shakefpcare,  to  whom  Ihall 
they  be  given  :  Vv^hat  author  of  that  age  had  the  fame  eafmefs 
of  exprelfion  and  fiuency  of  number?? 

Having  conndered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  themfelves, 
and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  uj  now  euviuire  what  ccrro- 
borauon  can  be  g.dncd  from  other  tefiimony.  They  are  afcribed 
to  Shakcipeare  by  the  firlt  editors,  whofe  atteftation  miay  be  re- 
ceived in  quellions  of  fad,  however  unfkilfully  they  iuperin- 
tended  their  edition.  They  feem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  tl\e 
voice  of  bhakefpeare  himfelf.  who  refers  to  the  fecond  play  in 
his  epilogue  to  Henry  V.  and  apparently  conneds  the  frit  ad 
of  Richa:  d  II  f.  with  the  laft  of  the  third  part  of  Henry  VI. 
If  it  be  objeded  that  the  plays  were  popular,  and  that  therefore 
he  alluded  to  them  as  well  I'lnown  ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  v/ith 
equal  probability,  that  the  natural  palTions  of  a  poet  would 
have  difpofed  him  to  feparate  his  own  works  from  thofe  of  an 
inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's  own  teflimony  is  to 
be  overthrown  by  fpeculative  criticifm,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  fecure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  thefe  three  plays  I  think  the  fecond  the  bell.  The  truth 
i?,  that  they  have  not  fullicient  variety  of  adion,  for  the  inci- 
dents are  too  often  of  the  fame  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  charac- 
ters are  well  difcriminated.  King  Henry,  and  his  queen,  king 
l^dward,  the  duke  of  Glouceller,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are 
very  ilrongly  and  diHindly  painted. 

The 
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The  eld  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  Henry  VI.  and  of 
Kenry  V.  are  fo  apparently  imperfed:  and  mutilated,  that  there 
is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  them  the  firfr  draughts  ofShakefpeare. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by  fome  auditor  who 
wrote  down,  during  the  reprefentation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  fomc  of  his  omifTions  at  a  fecond 
or  third  hearing,  and  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed 
fcmething  like  a  play,  fent  it  to  the  printer.     Johnson. 

There  is  another  circumftance  which  m.ay  {crve  to  ftrentrthen 
this  fuppofition,  ^viz.  that  mofc  of  the  fragments  of  Latin  verfes 
are  omitted  in  the  quartps,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  folio  ; 
and  when  any  of  them  are  inferted,  they  arc  corrupted  and 
mif-fpelt.  The  auditor,  who  underfcood  Engiifn,  mi<^ht  be 
ignorant  of  any  other  language.     Stz evens. 
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